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This book has been prepared with a view to supplying 
such a variety of reading matter as will make the learner 
familiar with an extensive vocabulary, and at the same 
time afford practice in reading varied kinds of composition. 

It is believed that the selections will be found to possess 
literary merit, making them worthy of being studied with 
care, and that the variety is such as to afford sufficient drill 
in the art of reading. 

It has been the constant aim to select only such pieces 
as are of permanent interest, expressing worthy thoughts 
not beyond the comprehension of classes who use a Fourth 
Eeader. Fully aware that children are largely influenced 
by what they read at school, the selections in this book 
have been made with great care, and nothing not calculated 
to produce a healthful impression has been admitted to 
its pages. 

It has not been deemed wise to take up much space with 
analyses of pieces, or with questions upon the lessons. A 
very few of the latter have been inserted sitoply aa a guide 
to the pupil in preparing his lesson. For a book of this 
grade, questions, such as every intelligent teacher will frame 
for himself, are of more value than any prepared by the 
authors could be. 
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The tables of Elementary Sounds, Substitutes, etc^ 
tihould be thoroughly taught, and a portion of the time 
allowed for a lesson should be devoted to this, and to exer- 
cises in Articulation, Emphasis, Pauses, etc. 

It is hoped that the work of paraphrasing will secure the 
attention which the importance of the subject demands. 
To change all the poetry into good English prose would be 
impossible, without consuming more time than can be 
given to the subject, but an occasional exercise can be 
provided for, with great profit to all. 

While it is not intended to furnish iu the Vocabulary^ 
complete list of all words used in the book, it will be found 
that the words less commonly used are carefully defined. 
The advantage of such an arrangement must be clear to 
every teacher. The pupil is taught how to use a dictionary. 
The orthoepy, and marks indicating pronunciation, are 
those used in Webster's Dictionaries. 

The thanks of the authors are due to the teachers who 
have kindly aided in the preparation of this volume, by 
direct work, and by advice regarding selections, and in 
many other ways. 

To Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, especial 
thanks are due for their generous permission to use extracts 
trom their copyright books. 
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The great objects to be accomplished in reading are 
fully to comprehend the thoughts and to feel the emotions 
of the writer, and to convey these ideas and feelings fully, 
clearly, and faithfully to the hearer. 

Before attempting to read a lesson for the second object 
named above, it is evident that it should be carefully 
studied, so that the reader may possess the thought, feeling 
and sentiments of the writer. 

This careful preparation of the reading lesson, before the class 
exercise, is by far the most important. When the reader gets into 
full sympathy with the thoughts and emotions of the writer, and is 
unembarrassed, the expression will be natural and easy. Inflection, 
emphasis, modulation will all be as they should be. 

PRINCIPLES OF READING. 

The most important principles to be observed in reading 
Are Pronunciation, Inflection, and Emphasis. 

Pronunciation includes Articulation and Ac- 
cent, and is the correct utterance of syllables and words. 

Articulation is the utterance of the elementary 
sounds^ and their combinations. 

Accent is a more forcible utterance of some syllable of 
a word than is given to the others. It is marked ( ' ). 

Many words have two accents, the primary and the secondary, dif- 
fering only in degrees; the primary being uttered with a greater stress 
of voice than the secondary, as in ac-com'mo-da^tion, where the most 
forcibly utterance i9 on the fourth syllable, ajid a slighter stresr 
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the second, while the first, third and fifth are wholly onaooented. A 
few words like in-oom'pre-hen'si-bil'i-ty, have two secondary or sub* 
ordinate accents. 

An Elementary Sound is a simple soond made b^ 
the organs of speech. 

The organs of speech are the lips, the teeth, the tongue 
"ind the palate. 

The Elementary Sounds of the English language aro 
divided into VocalSy SubuocalSy and Aspirates. 

Vocals are those sounds which consist of pure tone 
only. Vocals are also called Tonics. 

Subvocals, also called Subtonics, are those sounds in 
which the tone is more or less affected by the organs of 
speech. 

Aspirates, also called Atonies, are mere breathings, 
formed into sound by the organs of speech. 

The Vocals are represented by the vowels and diphthongs ; 
the Subvocals and Aspirates are represented by the con- 
sonants. 

TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

LONG VOCALS. 



a. 


as 


in 


mate. 






e, 


as 


in 


eve. 


A, 


(C 


cc 


fdre. 






e, 


n 


a 


6rr. 


a, 


C( 


a 


far. 






i, 


ti 


tt 


fine. 


&, 


a 


(t 


pdss. 






0, 


it 


a 

^ 


nd. 


ft> 


a 


a 


ban. 

00, 


as 


in 


C(55l. 


<f 


<i 


tube. 








SHORT 


VOCALS. 








a, 


as 


in 


m&t. 






6, 


as 


in 


ndi 


6, 


a 


<i 


m^t. 






ft, 


(f 


ti 


us. 


I. 


<f 


i< 


Jt. 






db. 


<i 


<< 


lo'ok. 



DIPHTHONGS. 
oi, oy, as in coin, boy. ou, ow, as in nouU; now. 
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Cognaate Sounds are those which are produced with 
the organs of speech in the same position. The following 
is a table of the 



COGNATE SOUNDS. 



SUBVOCALS. 




ASPIRATE. 


b, as 


Uk 


babe. 


P> 


as 


in 


rap. 


d, " 




rod. 


t. 






at. 


g> " 




fog. 


k. 






book. 






judge. 


eh, 






chat. 


V, " 




live. 


f, 






file. 


th, ^* 




tiiem. 


th. 






myth. 


z, " 




buzz. 


s. 






sink. 


zh, " 




azure. 


sh, 






ehiue. 



RitrtiiRK — TheB» Bixteen sounds make eight pairs of cognate 
sounds. In articulating the aspirates, the vocal organs are put in the 
position required for the articulation of the corresponding subvocals ; 
but the breath is expelled without the utterance of any vocal sound. 
Let the class prove this by experiment. 

The following subvocals and aspirates have no cognates. 

1, as in mill. ng, as in ring, sink. 

m, " " him. r, (rough) " " rule. 

n, '* " pin. r, (smooth) '^ *^ fiar. 



h, as in hat. 



ASPIRATES. 

wh, as in who. 



SUBSTITUTES 

Substitutes are characters used to represent sounds which 
are ordinarily represented by other characters. The fol- 
lowing table will be found to represent the more common 
forms found in the language. 
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TABLE OE SUBTITUTES. 



4 for 5, 


as 


in 


what 


t 


for 


% 


as 


in 


hj^n. 


6 ' 


' 4, 




<< 


lii^re. 


9 




8» 


It 


tt 


re^te. 


§ ' 


' a. 




a 


weight 


€ 




k. 


tt 


tt 


eftp. 


i ♦ 


' e, 




ti 


ravina 


?h. 




sh. 


tt 


tt 


maQhfne 


I ' 


* 6, 




n 


8lr. 


eh. 




k. 


tt 


tt 


€h6m& 


6 ' 


' ii, 




li 


8dn. 


n 




"fr 


tt 


tt 


think. 


fi ' 


' <5o. 




li 


tQ. 


9 




^ 


tt 


tt 


ro^ 


9 ' 


' <S), 




ti 


would. 


B 




eh. 


tt 


tt 


sgie. 


6 ' 


' & 




11 


eArn. 


? 


11 


g»» 


tt 


t. 


exact 


9 ' 


' db. 




n 


pulL 


gh 




i. 


t » 


tt 


laugh. 


t ' 


' 6, 




it 


ftrge. 


ph 




i. 


tt 


tt 


sylph. 


^ ' 


' «), 




ti 


rude. 


qa 


it 


k. 


tt 


tt 


pique. 


f ' 


' h 


f« 


a 


thyme. 


qa 


tt 


kw. 


tt 


tt 


quick. 



A distinct and easy articulation of aD the elementar} 
sounds^ and of all their comhinations as found in woids^ is 
of the very highest importance in reading or speaking. 

The vocal organs should be trained to move in leady 
obedience to the will in the utterance of the various ele^ 
mentary sounds and combinations represented to the eye 
in the printed word. 

Much time and patient drill are necessary to secure cor- 
rect articulation. Faithful and regular practice should be 
kept up until an easy, graceful and distinct utterance is 
secured. 

A few examples for practice are given below, but others 
must be added as experience may suggest. Let the pupil 
or the class first give the sound of the consonant combina- 
tions^ and then distinctly pronounce the words. Oreat 
care must be taken that every letter be distinctly and cor- 
rectly enunciated, otherwise the exercise will only serve to 
fasten more deeply faulty pronunciation. 
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1. Bd, as in rob'd, prob'd. 
bdst, rob'dst, prob'dst. 

bl, bland^ black, blame, blind, bloom. 
bid, humbl'd, rumbl'd, troubled, crumbPd. 
bld'st^ troubld'sty humbld'st^ crumbld^st. 

2. Dj, as in hedge, edge, wedge, 
djd, hedg'd, wedg'd, fledg'd. 

dl, idle, bridle, riddle ; did, bridPd, riddPd. 

didst, riddld'st, handld'st, bridld^st. 

dth^ widths breadth; dths, widths^ breadths. 

8. FI, as in flame, flume, rifle, muffle. 

fld, rifl'd, stifl'd, muffl'd, ruffl'd, scuffl'd. 
flst^ stifl'st, rifl'st; fst^ laugh'st^ quaffs't. 
ftst, graft'st, waft^st. 

4. 6d, as in beggM, bragged, wagged. 
gdst^ braggd^st, waggd^st, beggd^st. 
gld, struggle, haggled, wrigglM. 
gidst, haggld^st, stmggld^st, wriggld^st. 

5. Kl, as in uncle, ankle, knuckle. 
kid, tricklM, knuckle. 

kldst^ truckld^st, knuckld^st^ trickl'dst. 



EXERCISES. 

Study and read distinctly the following passages. Be 
careful to articulate distinctly every element as it should 
be, and avoid a labored pronunciation. 

1. The hills, rock-ribVd and ancient as the sun. 

2. Firm paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
StiU as the breeze ; but dreadful as the storm. 
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3. Amidst the mists^ and coldest frodts^ 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts. 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

4. Bound and round the rough and rugged rocks th' 
ragged rascal ran. 

5. The successful thistle sifter thrust three thousand 
thistles through the thick of his thumb. 

6. He twists the texts to suit the several sects. 

7. He sawed six sleek, slim saplings in twain. 

8. Tip the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. 

9. Bough winter rudely rends the robes of the forests. 

10. The beasts struggled under their burden, and strag- 
gled through the wastes of the forests. 

11. Can such cringing, craven cowards expect to con- 
quer the country, defended by rugged, resolute, revengeful 
foes? 

12. The vile vagabond ventured to vilify the venerable 
veteran. 

13. From peak to peak the rattling crags among^ • 
Leaps the live thunder. 

14. Life's fitful fever over he rests welL 

15. His lips grow rostless and his smile is curled half 
into scorn. 

16. How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight. 

17. Thou boast'st thyself, vain, vicious, babbling man, 
of what should be thy shame. 
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INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a slide of the voice upward or downward, 
in reading, or speaking. There are, properly speaking, but 
two inflections, the rising and the falling. 

The Bisingr Inflection is the upward slide of the 
Yoice, and is marked thus {')', as. Shall I tell you' ? Shall 

I tell ^o^"^ 

The Falling Inflectioi^ is the downward slide of the 
voice, and is marked thus ( ^ ) ; as, I shall not tell you\ 

I shall not tell "^^ 

There can be no infallible rules given for inflections^ 
which shall apply in all cases. Any attempt to give defi- 
nite rules touching the minor shades of modification would 
perplex rather than help. A thorough comprehension of 
the matter to be read, familiarity with the words used, and 
sympathy with the spirit of the lesson, will prove a better 
guide than ruleSy however carefully stated. 

In general it will be found that the language of negation, 
timidity and direct inquiry call for the Rising Inflec- 
tion ; while the language of positive statement, authority 
and the like demand the Falling Inflection. 

When words or clauses are contrasted they take opposite 
inflections. Usually the first member takes the rising 
inflection, and the latter, ihQ falling. This order, however, 
is reversed when the first member is positive and the second 
negative. 

The Circnmflex is the union of the rising and the 
falling inflection on the same syllable. When the circum- 
flex commences with the falling slide, and ends with the 
rising, it is marked thus ^ ; and when it begins with the 
rising and ends with the falling slide, it is marked thus ^ 
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EXAMPLES OF THE CIRCUMFLEX. 

Tet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And^ sure^ he is an honorable man. 

This is your plain man, if not your gracious one. 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible a cur can lend three 
thousand ducats? 

Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled, 
that force must be called in to win back our love ? 

And this man 
Is now become a god I 

The Monotone is a prevailing sameness of tone 
throughout a phrase, clause, sentence or paragraph. It 
eannot with any propriety be called an inflection. The 
monotone is used in the expression of language that is 
grave, grand, or sublime ; as, 

Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is the more forcible stress laid on a word 
in uttering it, to distinguish it from others on account ot 
its greater importance. 

The meaning of a sentence may be entirely changed by 
changing the emphasis from word to word ; as, for example, 
the sentence : 
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Did you drive to town yesterday ? No, we did not. 

Did you drive to town yesterday P No, my brother did. 

Did you drive to town yesterday ? No, wo walked. 

Did you drive to town yesterday ? No, we drove from it. 

Did you drive to town yesterday ? No, we drove into the 
country. 

Did you drive to town yesterday f No, we shall go to-day. 

The intended meaning of what is to be read must deter- 
mine the emphasis in every case. 

Any word or phrase especially significant should be 
emphasized. 

Words or phrases which mark contrast should be made 
emphatic. 

When a word or phrase is repeated it should be uttered 
with additional stress. 

In a succession of important words, or phrases, the 
emphasis should be progressive, the greatest stress being 
placed on the last. 



PAUSES. 

Pauses are introduced in reading or speaking, either to 
make the meaning plain or to give proper effect — for the 
sake of clearness!, or for the sake of expression. 

Pauses introduced for the purpose of clearness are called 
Grammatical Pauses. They serve the same purpose in read- 
ing or speaking, as punctuation marks serve in written or 
printed language. 

Those words and members which are to be separated in 
meaning, and those which are to be joined, thus become 
clear. 

Pauses introduced for the sake of force are called Ehe- 
torical Pauses. They may occur where there are or would 
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be punctuation marks^ or they may occur where the gram- 
matical construction does not demand any punctuation 
mark. 

1. Pause after an emphatic subject; as. 

But Brutus was an honorable man. 

His fame is eternity. 

2. Pause after a subject if compound or 
enlarged ; as. 

Sincerity and truth— form the basis of every virtue. 
Full many a flower ^is born to blush unseen. 

3. Pause after any specially emphatic word 
or words at the begninning of a sentence ; as. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Mashed all their sabres bare. 

Silver and gold have I none. 

Narrow ^is the way that leadeth unto lifa 

4. Pause before an adjective which follows 
the modified noun ; as^ 

He was gifted with a mind deep, active, and well 

stored with knowledge. 

5. An ellipsis demands a pause; as. 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the better 

artist. 

6. Words and phrases emphasized for the 
«ake of contrast demand a pause following the con- 
trasted part; as, 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the bet- 
ter artist. 

To err is human ; to forgive is divine. 
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When propositions are contrasted^ the pause after the 
last is shorter than after the others ; as, 

Ko man despises rank, unless he is raised yery much 
abov e or sunk very much below — the ordinary 
standard of humanity. 

7. Pause before and after explanatory ot 
parenthetical words and phrases ; as, 

Homer claims — on every account— our first attention, 
as the father, not only of epic poetry, but also— in 
some measure — of poetry itself. 

8. Complete clauses or phrases, when not 
restrictive^ demand a pause before and after them ; as, 

Milton says beautifully — that truth is as impossible to 
be soiled by an outward touch — as the sunbeam. 

The fires shone bright — along the whole circuit of the 
ramparts. 

MODUUTION. 

Modulation treats of the variations of the voice, in 
Pitch, Compass^ Quantity, and Quality. 

It is not deemed necessary here to treat at all critically 
of this subject. In reading or speaking it will be observed 
that in the particulars named the voice is continually 
varying. 

The pitch or key, which pervades the utterance, and 
from which deviations are made above and below, is called 
the key-note. 

In the ordinary rising inflection, the voice commences at 
this key-note and rises above it ; in the falling inflection it 
commences above this pitch and falls to it. 
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Many render their reading and speaking faulty by contin* 
nally falling below the key-note. This should be done onljf 
at the close of a subject, and not at the close of sentences. 

In Quantity and Quality the yoice must be goy- 
emed by the sentiment to be expressed. The full discussion 
of this subject belongs properly to a work on Elocution. 



PARAPHRASING. 

A Paraphrase expresses the meaning of a 
passage in different language from that in which it was 
originally expressed. The cbange made should be limited 
to the form or the expression. It should never extend to 
the substance or to the idea. 

There is no better exercise than to paraphrase a good 
piece. The following are a few examples of paraphrasing : 

1. Change of order ; as. 

In all speculations on men and on human affairs, it 
is of no small moment to distinguish things of 
accident from permanent causes. 

Changed : 

To distinguish things of accident from permanent 
causes, is of no small moment in all speculations on 
men and on human affairs. 

3. Change of figure ; as. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is often interred with their bones. 

Changed : 

Men's evil deeds are recorded in brass; their good 
ones are often written on the sand. 
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3. Figurative language changed into plain; 

The twilight hoars^ like birds flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 

Ten thousand in the sea ; 
For every wave with dimpled cheek 

That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace. 

And held it trembling there. 
Changed : 

The evening hours passed swiftly and silently ; many 

stars appeared in the sky, and each was reflected in 

the sea. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Panctuation is the art of dividing written or printed 
composition by marks, for the purpose of showing the 
meaning and construction of the sentences. 

PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

Comma, , Curves^ ( ) 

Semicolon, ; Bracl^ets^ [ | 

Colon^ : Quotation Marks^ ^^ " 

Period^ . Dasli, — 

Interrogation Point, ? Caret, A\ 

Exclamation Point, ! Hyphen, • 

Apostrophe, ' 

The Comma, the Semicolon, and the Coloiu 

denote grammatical divisions, but do not indicate the 
comparative length of pauses to be made where they occur. 
The Period should bo placed at the-eud of a sentence, 
and after an abbreyiation ; as, The sun shines. Dr. E. B. 
Ward. 
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The Interrogation Point is used after a bentence, 
or a cknse^ used in asking a question ; as^ Have yon studied 
your lesson ? Have you heard the news ? 

The Exclamation Point is used after words^ clauses, 
or sentences^ denoting wonder, surprise^ pain^ or joy, or any 
dolent or strong emotion ; as, Absalom ! my son ! my son I 

Quotation Marias denote that the words of another 
are used; as, "Well,** said the judge, "place your hand 
upon this book, and listen to what I say." 

The Curves, or marks of parenthesis, inclose what is 
not necessary to the expression of the meaning. A word, 
or words inclosed by the curves is called a parenthesis ; as. 
Had the storm continued (which it did not)> great damage 
would have been done. 

A comma before and one after the parenthesis often 
take the place of the curves. 

The Bracl^ets include what is intended to explain or 
amplify what goes before ; to supply some deficiency, or to 
correct some mistake; as. Your majesty will pardon the ill- 
usage you have received. [The king draws his sword.] 

The Dash denotes a long or significant pause, or an 
abrupt change ; as, Thou dost not mean — no, no — thou 
wouldst not have me make a trial of my skill upon my child. 

The Caret is used in writing, and denotes that some- 

e 

thing has been omitted by mistake; as, Peacable. It 

to water the 

helped the meadows and roots of great trees. 

A A 

The Hyphen is used to separate a word into syllables, 
or to join the parts of a compound word; as, Cora-mem-o- 
rate, court-martial. 

The Apostrophe denotes the omission of a letter or 
letters ; as, ^Twill, for it will ; o'er, for over ; 'tis, for it is. 

It also denotes the possessive case of nouns; as. The 
boy's hat The girls' rooms. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE CIRCUMFLEX. 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

This is your pQn man, if not your gracious one. 

Hath a dog money P Is it possible a cur can lend three 
t!housand ducats? 

Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled, 
>-• 
that force must be called in to win back our love ? 

And this man 
Is now become a god I 

The Monotone is a prevailing sameness of tone 
throughout a phrase, clause, sentence or paragraph. It 
cannot with any propriety be called an inflection. The 
monotone is used in the expression of language that is 
grave, grand, or sublime ; as. 

Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is the more forcible stress laid on a word 
in uttering it, to distinguish it from others on account oi 
its greater importance. 

The meaning of a sentence may be entirely changed by 
changing the emphasis from word to word ; as, for example^ 
the sentence : 
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Did you driye to town yesterday ? No, we did not. 

Did you driye to town yesterday? No, my brother did. 

Did you drive to town yesterday ? No, wo walked. 

Did you drive to town yesterday ? No, we drove from it. 

Did you drive to town yesterday ? No, we droye into the 
country. 

Did you driye to town yesterday t No, we shall go to-day. 

The intended meaning of what is to be read must deter- 
mine the emphasis in every case. 

Any word or phrase especially significant should be 
emphasized. 

Words or phrases which mark contrast should be made 
emphatic. 

When a word or phrase is repeated it should be uttered 
with additional stress. 

In a succession of important words, or phrases, the 
emphasis should be progressiye, the greatest stress being 
placed on the last. 



PAUSES. 

Pauses are introduced in reading or speaking, either to 
make the meaning plain or to give proper effect — ^for the 
sake of cleamesi?, or for the sake of expression. 

Pauses introduced for the purpose of clearness are called 
Grammatical Pauses. They serve the same purpose in read- 
ing or speaking, as punctuation marks serve in written or 
printed language. 

Those words and members which are to be separated in 
meaning, and those which are to be joined, thus become 
clear. 

Pauses introduced for the sake of force are called Ehe- 
torical Pauses. They may occur where there are or would 
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be punctuation marks, or they may occur where the gram- 
matical construction does not demand any punctuation 
mark. 

1. Pause after an emphatic subject; as. 

But Brutus was an honorable man. 

His fame is eternity. 

2. Pause after a subject if compound ot 
enlarged ; as, 

Sincerity and truth— form the basis of eyery virtue. 
Pull many a flower ^is born to blush unseen. 

3. Pause after any specially emphatic word 
or words at the beginning of a sentence ; as^ 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Flashed all their sabres bare. 

Silver and gold have I none. 

Narrow is the way that leadeth unto lifa 

4. Pause before an adjective which follows 
the modified noun ; as. 

He was gifted with a mind deep, active, and well 

stored with knowledge. 

5. An ellipsis demands a pause; as. 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the better 

artist. 

6. Words and phrases emphasized for the 
«ake of contrast demand a pause following the con- 
trasted part; as, 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the bet- 
ter artist. 

To err is human ; to forgive is divine. 
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When propositions are contrasted^ the pause after the 
last is shorter than after the others ; as, 

No man despises rank, unless he is raised very muck 
above or sunk very much below — the ordinary 
standard of humanity. 

7. Pause before and after explanatory oi 
parenthetical words and phrases ; as, 

Homer claims — on every account — our first attention, 
as the father, not only of epic poetry, but also — in 
some measure — of poetry itself. 

8. Complete clauses or phrases, when not 
restrictlYe^ demand a pause before and after them ; as, 

Milton says beautifully — that truth is as impossible to 
be soiled by an outward touch — as the sunbeam. 

The fires shone bright — along the whole circuit of the 
ramparts. 

MODULATION. 

Modulation treats of the variations of the voice, in 
Pitch, Compass^ Quantity, and Quality. 

It is not deemed necessary here to treat at all critically 
of this subject. In reading or speaking it will be observed 
that in the particulars named the voice is continually 
varying. 

The pitch or key, which pervades the utterance, and 
from which deviations are made above and below, is called 
the key-note. 

In the ordinary rising inflection, the voice commences at 
this key-note and rises above it ; in the falling inflection it 
commences above this pitch and fails to it. 
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Many render their reading and speaking faulty by contin* 
nally falling below the key-note. This should be done only 
at the close of a subject, and not at the close of sentences. 

In Quantity and Quality the yoice must be gov- 
erned by the sentiment to be expressed. The full discussion 
of this subject belongs properly to a work on Elocution. 



PARAPHRASING. 

A Paraphrase expresses the meaning of a 
passage in different language from that in which it was 
originally expressed. The change made should be limited 
to the form or the expression. It should never extend to 
the substance or to the idea. 

There is no better exercise than to paraphrase a good 
piece. The following are a few examples of paraphrasing : 

1. Change of order ; as. 

In all speculations on men and on human afilurs^ it 
is of no small moment to distinguish things of 
accident from permanent causes. 

Changed : 

To distinguish things of accident from permanent 
causes^ is of no small moment in all speculations on 
men and on human affairs. 

2. Change of figure; as. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is often interred with their bones. 

Changed : 

Men's evil deeds are recorded in brass ; their good 
ones are often written on the sand. 
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3. Figurative language clianged into plain; 

The twilight hoars^ like birds flew by. 

As lightly and as free; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky. 

Ten thousand in the sea ; 
For every wave with dimpled cheek 

That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace. 

And held it trembling there. 
Ohanged : 

The evening hours passed swiftly and silently ; man^ 

stars appeared in the sky, and each was reflected iu 

the sea. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written or printed 
composition by marks, for the purpose of showing the 
meaning and construction of the sentences. 

PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

Comma, , Curves, ( ) 

Semicolon, ; Brackets, [ ] 

Colon, : Quotation Marks, ^^ " 

Period, . Dash, «- 

Interrogation Point, ? Caret, /\ 

Exclamation Point, I Hyphen, « 

Apostrophe, • 

The Comma, the Semicolon, and the ColoJu 

denote grammatical didsions^ but do not indicate the 
comparative length of pauses to be made where they occur. 
The Period should bo placed at the-eud of a sentence, 
and after an abbreyiation ; as^ The sun shines. Dr. E. B. 
Ward. 
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would hare been done. 

A comma before and one afier tbe parenthesis often 
take the place of the enrres. 

The Brackets inclnde wh^t is ic rinded to explain or 
amplify what goes before ; to sopply a»:»me deficiaicT, or to 
correct some mistake ; as. Your majesty wfll pardon tlie ill- 
nsage yon hare received. [7%« king dratr* kis fword.] 

The Daah denotes a long or significant pause, or an 
abrupt change ; as. Thou dost not mean — no, no — thon 
wouldst not have me make a trial of my skill npon my child. 

The Caret is used in writing, and denotes that some- 

thing has been omitted by mistake; as, Peacable. It 

to WftUir tbe 

Im)I|mm1 tlio meadows and roots of great trees. 

Tli« Hyphen i» used to separate a word into syllables, 
or in Join ilio parts of a compound word; as, Com-mem-o- 
mU), cuMipi-niariial. 

I^lio A pOHirophe denotes the omission of a letter or 
MU^TH ; iw, 'Twill, for it will; o'er, for over; 'tis, for it is. 

\i fil»(o (Innol'OM the possessiye case of nouns; as. The 
lioy*M lial'. 1'ho glrU' rooms. 
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LESSON I. 



AN AX TO GRIND. 

K«ffjAjnH Franklin (born 1706, died 1790) wm one of the leading philoBopheit 
and statesmen of Mb time. He was the associate and coimseUor of Washington 
in the dark days of the Revolution. The following extract shows his habit ci 
reading practical lessons of life from the most common-place incidents. 

1. When I was a little boy, I remember, one cold winter 
morning I was accosted by a smiling man with an ax on 
his shoulder. *^My pretty boy," said he, '^has your father 
a grindstone ? " " Yes, sir,'' said I. " You are a fine little 
fellow," said he ; "will you let me grind my ax on it?" 
Pleased with the compliment of "fine little fellow," "Oh 
yes, sir," T answered ; " it is down in the shop." 

2. "And will you, my man," said he, patting me on the 
head, "get me a little hot water?" How could I refuse? 
I ran and soon brought a kettleful. "I am sure," con- 
tinued he, "you are one of the finest lads that ever I have 
seen ; will you just turn a few minutes for me ?" 

3. Pleased with the flattery, I went to work ; and I toiled 
ji,nd tugged till I was almost tired to death. The schoo' 
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bell rang^ and I could not get away ; my hands were blis* 
tered, and the ax was not half ground. 

4. At lengthy however, it was sharpened; and the man 
turned to me with, " Now, you little rascal, youVe played 
truant; be off to school, or youll rue it!'* 

5. ^*Alas!" thought I, **it is hard enough to turn a 
grindstone, but now to be called a little rascal, is too 
much/* It sank deep into my mind, and often have I 
thought of it since. When I see a merchant over polite to 
his customers, methinks, '^ That man has an ax to grind." 

6. When I see a man, who is in private life a tyrant, flat- 
tering the people, and making great professions of attach- 
ment to liberty, methinks, " Look out, good people ! that 
fellow would set you turning grindstones ! " 

What is flattery ? How did the man flatter Franklin ? What did 
Franklin think when he saw a merchant excessively polite ? What 
did he think when he saw a tyrant professing love for liberty ? 
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LESSON II. 

THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 

1. Hebe I come, creeping, creeping, eyery- where ; 

By the dusty road-side. 
On the sunny hill-side. 
Close by the noisy brook. 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping, every-where. 

2. Here I come, creeping, creeping, eyery-where j 

All round the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor. 
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Here where the children play. 
In the bright and merry May, 
I oome creeping, creeping, every-where. 

8, Here I come, creeping, creeping, every-where ; 
Yon can not see me coming, 
Nor hear my low, sweet humming^ 
For in the starry night. 
And the glad morning light, 
I come, quietly creeping, every-whera 

4. Here I come, creeping, creeping, every-where, 
More welcome than the flowers. 
In summer's pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry birds not sad. 
To see me creeping, creeping, every-where. 

6. Here I come, creeping, creeping, every-where ; 
When you're numbered with the dead^ 
In your still and narrow bed. 
In the happy spring I'll come. 
And deck your narrow home. 
Creeping, .silently creeping, every-where. 

6. Here I come, creeping, creeping, every-where; 
My humble song of praise. 
Most gratefully I raise, 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping, every-where. 
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LES39N III. 

LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

1. A 0B17TL£MAN onee adyertised for a boy to assist him 
in his office, and nearly fifty applied for the place. 

Out of the whole number he, in a short time, chose one, 
and sent all the others away. 

2. ^^I should like to know/' said a friend, ^^on what 
ground you chose that boy. He had not a single recom- 
mendation with him." 

^Yon are mistaken/' said the gentleman; ^^he had a 
great number : — 

3. ^^ He wiped his feet when he came in, and closed the 
door after him ; showing that he was orderly and tidy. 

^^ He gaye up his seat instantly to that lame old man ; 
showing that he was kind and thoughtful. 

^^ He took off his cap when he came in, and answered 
my questions promptly and respectfully ; showing that he 
was polite. 

4. " He lifted up the book which I had purposely laid on 
the floor, and placed it on the table, while all the others 
itepped oyer it, or shoyed it aside ; showing that he was 
carefuL 

*^ And he waited quietly for his turn, instead of pushing 
the others aside ; showing that he was modest. 

5. ^' When I talked with him, I noticed that his clothes 
were carefully brushed, his hair in nice order, and his teeth 
as white as milk. When he wrote his name, I obsenred 
that his finger-nails were clean, instead of being tipped 
with jet, like the handsome little fellow's in the blue 
jacket 

6. " Don't you call these things letters of recommenda- 
tipn ? I do J and wbat I cm tell ftbout a boy by using my 
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dyes for ten minutes, is worth more than all the fine letters 
he can bring me. 

What letters of recommendation did the sucoessfnl boy bring 1 
Were they written letters ? Did be have any which any other boy 
may not have ? Do you have all of them ? 
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LESSON IV. 

THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 

1. There are three lessons I would write. 
Three words as with a burning pen. 
In tracings of eternal light. 

Upon the hearts of men. 

2. Have hope! Though clouds environ round. 
And gladness hides her face in scorn. 
Put off the shadow from thy brow ; 

Ko night but hath its morn! 

8. Have faith! Where'er thy bark is driven, 
The calm's disport, the tempest's mirth, 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven^ 
The inhabitants of earth. 

4. Have love! Not love alone for one. 
But man, as man, thy brother call. 
And scatter, like the circling sun. 
Thy charities on all. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

Fut the correct word in the blank space. 

awl I found that the poor shoemaker had was an and 

aU some lasts. I did I could to help him. 

an At the picnic exchanged with little Emma apple 

Ann for egg. 
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bine The wind away the sheet of paper, and it fell 

blew into the stream. 

bough If you do not down, 70a will strike yonr head 

bow against the ' of the tree. 

bad If he jou do so, he gave 70a advice ; and jou 

bade should not follow it. 

beet He the poor dog with a root, and deserves to 

beat be himself. 

beaten 
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LESSON V. 

WHANG, THE MILLER. 

OuYXB GoLDflMiTH Cboni 1798, died 1774), a native of Ireland, was edacated at 
Trinity Collie, Dablin, and afterward studied at Edinbarj^ and at Leyden. 
After wandering aboot, rather than traveling over continental Europe, he settled 
in London and devoted himself to literature. His best known works are ** The 
Deserted Village,'' '* The Traveler," and ^* The Vicar of Wakefield." Recklessly 
extravagant, he was often in want and generally in debt. 

1. Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricioiig ; nobody 
loved money better than he, or more respected those that 
had it. When people would talk of a rich man, in company, 
Whang would say, "I know him very well, he and I have 
been long acquainted ; he and I are intimate." 

2. But, if a poor man was mentioned, he had not the 
least knowledge of him ; he might be very well, for aught 
he knew ; but he was not fond of making many acquaint- 
ances, and loved to choose his company. 

3. Whang, however, with all his eagerness for riches, was 
poor. He had nothing but the profits of his mill to sup- 
port him ; but, though these were small, they were certain. 
While it stood he was sure of eating ; and his frugality was 
such, that he, every day, laid some money by, which he 
would, at intervals, count and contemplate with much satis- 
faction. 

4. Yet still his acquisitions were not equal to his desires ; 
he only found himself above want ; whereas he desired to 
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be possessed of affluence. One day, as he was indulging 
these wishes^ he was infonned that a neighbor of his had 
found a pot of money under ground^ having dreamed of it 
three nights in succession. 

5. These tidings were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. 
*^ Here I am," said he, " toiling and moiling from morning 
till night for a few paltry farthings, while neighbor Thanks 
only goes quietly to bed and dreams himself into thousands 
before morning. Oh, that I could dream like him ! With 
what pleasure would I dig round the pan ! How slyly 
would I carry it home 1 Not even my wife should see me I 
And then, oh the pleasure of thrusting one's hands into a 
heap of gold up to the elbows 1 " 

6. Such reflections only served to make the miller un- 
happy. He discontinued his former assiduity ; he was much 
disgusted with small gains ; and his customers began to 
forsake him. Every day he repeated the wish, and every 
night laid himself down in order to dream. Fortune, 
that was for a long time unkind, at last, however, seemed 
to smile upon his distress, and indulged him with the 
wished-f or vision. 

7. He dreamed that under a certain part of the founda- 
tion of his mill, there was concealed a monstrous pan of 
gold and diamonds, buried deep in the ground, and covered 
with a large flat stone. He concealed his good luck from 
every person, as is usual in money-dreams, in order to have 
the vision repeated the two succeeding nights, by which 

he should be certain of its truth. His wishes in this, also, 
were answered; hfi still dreamed of the same pan of money, 

in the very same place. 

8. Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so getting up 
early the third morning, he repaired, alone, with a mattock 
in his hand, to the mill, and began to undermine that part 
of the wall to which the vision directed. The first omen of 
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8. ** little Jerry I '^ — 't was all the same — 

They loved him well who called him so ; 
And whether he 'd ever another name, 
Nobody ever seemed to know. 

4. 'T was ** Little Jerry, come grind my rye ; " 

And "Little Jerry, come grind my wheat; 
And " Little Jerry '^ was still the cry. 
From matron bold and maiden sweet. 

5. *T was " Little Jerry " on every tongue. 

And thus the simple tmth was told ; 
For Jerry was little when he was young. 
And Jerry was little when he was old. 

6. But what in size he chanced to lack. 

That, Jerry made up in being strong; 
I 've seen a sack upon his back 
As thick as the miller, and quite as long 

7. Always busy, and always merry. 

Always doing his very best, 
A notable wag was little Jerry, 
Who uttered well his standing jest — 

8. " When will you grind my corn, I say ? " 

"Nay,** quoth Jerry, ^' you needn 't scold; 
Just leave your grist for half a day. 
And never fear but you '11 be tolled." 

9. How Jerry lived is known to fame. 

But how he died there 's none may know ; 
One autumn day the rumor came — 
" The brook and Jerry are very low/' 
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be punctuation marks, or they may occur where the gram- 
matical construction does not demand any punctuation 
mark. 

1. Pause after an emphatic subject ; as^ 

But Brutus was an honorable man. 

His fame is eternity. 

2. Pause after a subject if compound or 
enlarged; as, 

Sincerity and truths— form the basis of every virtue. 
Full many a flower ^is born to blush unseen. 

3. Pause after any specially emphatic word 
or words at the beginning of a sentence ; as. 

Great ^is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Flashed all their sabres bare. 

Silver and gold have I none. 

Narrow is the way that leadeth unto life. 

4. Pause before an acljective which follows 
the modified noun ; as, 

He was gifted with a mind deep, active, and well 

stored with knowledge. 

5. An ellipsis demands a pause; as. 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the better 

artist. 

6. Words and phrases emphasized for the 
sake of contrast demand a pause following the con- 
trasted part; as, 

Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil ^the bet- 
ter artist. 

To err ^is human ; to forgive is divine. 
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When propositions are contrasted, the pause after the 
last is shorter than after the others ; as. 

No man despises rank, nnless he is raised very much 

above or sunk very much below — the ordinary 

standard of humanity. 

7. Pause before and after explanatory oi* 
parenthetical words and phrases ; as. 

Homer claims — on every account — our first attention, 
as the father, not only of epic poetry, but also — in 
some measure — of poetry itself. 

8. Complete clauses or phrases, when not 
restrictivej demand a pause before and after them ; as, 

Milton says beautifully — that truth is as impossible to 
be soiled by an outward touch — as the sunbeam. 

The fires shone bright — ^along the whole circuit of the 
ramparts. 

MODULATION. 

Modulation treats of the variations of the voice, in 
Pitch, Compass^ Quantity, and Quality. 

It is not deemed necessary here to treat at all critically 
of this subject. In reading or speaking it will be observed 
that in the particulars named the voice is continually 
varying. 

The pitch or Jceyy which pervades the utterance, and 
from which deviations are made above and below, is called 
the key-note. 

In the ordinary rising inflection^ the voice commences at 
this key-note and rises above it ; in the falling inflection it 
commences above this pitch and fails to it. 
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When propositions are contrasted, the pause after the 
last is shorter than after the others ; as. 

No man despises rank, unless he is raised very much 
abov e or sunk very much below — the ordinary 
standard of humanity. 

7. Pause before and after explanatory oi* 
parenthetical words and phrases; as, 

Homer claims — on every account — our first attention, 
as the father, not only of epic poetry, but also — in 
some measure — of poetry itself. 
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Modulation treats of the variations of the voice, in 
Pitch, Compass^ Quantity, and Quality. 

It is not deemed necessary here to treat at all critically 
of this subject. In reading or speaking it will be observed 
that in the particulars named the voice is continually 
varying. 

The pitch or Jceyy which pervades the utterance, and 
from which deviations are made above and below, is called 
the key-note. 

In the ordinary rising inflection, the voice commences at 
this key-note and rises above it ; in the falling inflection it 
commences above this pitch and falls to it. 
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Many render their reading and speaking faulty by contin* 
nally falling below the key-note. This should be done only 
at the close of a subject, and not at the close of sentences. 

In Quantity and Quality the voice must be gov- 
erned by the sentiment to be expressed. The full discussion 
of this subject belongs properly to a work on Elocution. 



PARAPHRASING. 

A Paraphrase expresses the meaning of a 
passag^e in different language from that in which it was 
originally expressed. The change made should be limited 
to the form or the expression. It should never extend to 
the substance or to the idea. 

There is no better exercise than to paraphrase a good 
piece. The following are a few examples of paraphrasing : 

1. Change of order ; as, 

In all speculations on men and on human affairs, it 
is of no small moment to distinguish things of 
accident from permanent causes. 

Changed : 

To distinguish things of accident from permanent 
causes, is of no small moment in all speculations on 
men and on human affairs. 

2. Change of figure; as. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is often interred with their bones. 

Changed : 

Men's evil deeds are recorded in brass ; their good 
ones are often written on the sand. 
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3. FigruratiTe language changed into plain; 

The twilight hoars^ like birds flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 

Ten thousand in the sea ; 
For every wave with dimpled cheek 

That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace. 

And held it trembling there. 
Changed : 

The evening hours passed swiftly and silently ; man^ 

stars appeared in the sky, and each was reflected in 

the sea. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written or printed 
composition by marks, for the purpose of showing the 
meaning and construction of the sentences. 

PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

Comma, , Curves^ ( ) 

Semicolon, ; Brackets^ [ | 

C!olon^ : Quotation Marks^ ^^ " 

Period^ . Dash, «- 

Interrogation Point, ? Caret, A 

Exclamation Point, I Hyphen, • 

Apostrophe, • 

The Comma, the Semicolon, and the Coloi^ 

denote grammatical divisions, but do not indicate the 
comparative length of pauses to be made where they occur. 
The Period should bo placed at the-oud of a sentence, 
and after an abbreviation ; as, The sun shines. Dr. E. B. 
Ward. 
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beauty and goodness will grow in the sonl^ and adorn the 
conduct of the life. 

2. Thomas had a piece of ground in the garden, which 
he called his own. In it he set roses and other flowering 
shrubs, and planted at the proper time a great many flower- 
seeds. He kept it very free from weeds, and in fine order, 
in consequence of which he had the pleasure of causing 
many flowers to unfold their beauties, and diffuse theii 
fragrance. 

3. Thomas loved his flowers, but he was willing to pick 
them for. such persons as he knew would prize them and 
take care of them. He was not willing to pick them for 
those who would hold them for a little while, and then 
throw them away or tear them to pieces, as you have often 
seen persons do. He thought we have no more right wan- 
tonly to waste beauty, than to waste money. 

4. Some visitor, who had little regard for flowers or sense 
of propriety, had been in Thomas's garden, and left rather 
unpleasant traces of his visit. When Thomas next went to 
his garden, he exclaimed, " Who has been in my garden ? 
My finest moss rose is gone, and here is a handful of ver- 
benas pulled off and thrown away, and this satin striped 
marigold has been trampled upon ; — it is too bad 1'* And 
he sat down on a rustic seat near, and wept. 

5. At this moment Mr. Felton came along, and asked 
him what he was crying for. 

6. " Somebody has been in my garden, and destroyed my 
flowers." 

7. '^0,'* said Mr. Felton, "I thought some damage had 
been done. These things are worth nothing ; I would not 
cry about such a matter." 

8. Thomas looked at him with a feeling of sorrow and 
contempt, but did not speak, for fear he should say some^ 
thing wrong. He had learned that when he felt vexed with 
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any person, it was best not to say anything to him. This 
is an excellent rule. The true way is to say nothing until 
the feeling of vexation has passed away. 

9. While Thomas was engaged in repairing damages as 
far as possible, and putting his garden in order, his thoughts 
continued to be occupied with the subject of the use of 
flowers. He knew that nothing was ever made in vain, 
and he thought he would consider and set in order in his 
mind, the uses of flowers, so that he might have an answer 
ready, should he again meet a man like Mr. Felton. 

10. But he did. not succeed so well as he desired ; and 
when he had finished what he had to do in his garden, he 
went to his father, to get him to explain the subject to him. 

11. "Father," said Thomas, "of what use are flowers ? 
I do not ask because I do not think they are of use, but I 
wish to know what to answer those who say they are of no 
use, and that we ought not to spend time upon them." 

12. " They are of use to make us happy. They give us 
pure and innocent pleasure," said his father. 

" Is it not wrong to despise them ? " 

"Suppose your father were to make you a very curious 
instrument, to please you, and should paint it in the most 
beautiful manner, would it be right for you to despise it ? " 

13. " No, sir ; it would be an insult to my father." 
"Kyour father were absent from you, and were to send 

you such an instrument, it would please you ; and what 
else would it do ? " 

14. "It would make me think of him when I saw it." 

15. " This is another of the uses of flowers. They are 
not only designed to give us pleasure, but to remind us of 
Him who causes them to grow, — of His goodness to us. 
Whenever you look at a flower, and admire and enjoy its 
beauty, you should say to yourself, my Father made it— 
you should regard it as a token of your Father^s goodness. 
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and resolTe to make greater efforts to please and honoi 
him/^ 

Name some of the uses of flowers. What did Mr. Felton think 
about them ? Why did Thomas cry when his flowers were destroyed t 
To what people did Thomas like to give his flowers ? 
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LESSON XIV. 

HUMANITY REWARDED. 

1. Joseph Second, Emperor of Germany, once received 
a petition in favor of a poor and superannuated officer, 
with a family of ten children, who was reduced to the 
utmost poverty. 

2. After making inquiries respecting the man, and satis- 
fying himself of his worth, the emperor determined to 
judge of his necessities by personal observation. 

3. Accordingly he went alone to the house of the officer, 
whom he found seated at table, with eleven children around 
him, dining upon vegetables of his own planting. 

4. The Emperor, who was disguised as a private citizen, 
after some general conversation with the officer, said : '*I 
heard you had ten children, but I see here eleven.** 

5. "This,'* replied the officer, pointing to one, "is a poor 
orphan, whom I found at my door. I have endeavored to 
obtain for him the assistance of persons who could better 
afford to provide for him, but have not been able to suc- 
ceed ; and of course I could do no better than to share my 
little portion with him.'* 

6. The Emperor, admiring the generous humanity of the 
poor man, immediately made himself known to him, and 
said, "I desire that all these children may be made my 
pensioners, and that you will continue to give them exam« 
pies of virtue and honor. 
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7. '* I grant you one hundred florins per annum^ for each^ 
and also, an addition of two hundred florins to your pensioa 
Go to-morrow to my treasurer, where you will receive the 
first quarterns payment, together with a lieutenant's com- 
mission for your eldest son. Henceforth I will be the 
lather of all the family/' 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE 

bare The tore his leg in suoh a manner that I oould 

bear not to look at it. 

beach I have been told that -trees seldom grow near the 
beech sea- 
bread These plomp chickens were on a sort of food like 
bred rye- 

by He will something for yon next Christmas, and 

buy bring it when he comes. 

eight The boys and girls twenty- pears and apples at 

ate the picnic 



LESSON XV. 

THE WIND AND THE MOOM. 

OiOBSB Hacdonald (born 18S4, ) Is one of the most prolific of modem 

Scotch writers. His books, written largely in the Scottish dialect, are distin- 
gaished for their purity of tone and elevated moral sentiment A strongly 
marked metaphysical and argumentative spirit pervades his best known books, 
such as " Robert Falconer," " Alec. Forbes," •* Marquis of Lossie," etc., whiH 
Us "* At the Back of the North Wind " is the delight of children. 

1. Said the Wind to the Moon, "I will blow you out 

You stare in the air 

like a ghost in a chair. 
Always looking what I am about. 
I hate to be watched; I will blow you out,'* 

2. The Wind blew hard and out went the moon. 

So, deep on a heap 
Of clouds, to sleep 
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Down lay the Wind, and slnmbeied soon^- 
Mnttering low, ** Fve done for that Moon.*' 

3. He tamed in his bed ; she was there again. 

On high in the sky, 

With her one ghost eye, 
The moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind, " I will blow you out again." 

4. The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 

'* With my sledge and my wedge 

I have knocked off her edge. 
If only I blow right fierce and grim, 
The creature will soon be dimmer than dim." 

5 He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 

*^One puff more's enough 

To blow her to snuff ! 
One good puff more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glimmer glum will go the thread." 

6. He blew a great blast and the thread was gone ; 

In the air nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare , 
Far off and harmless the shy stars shone ; 
Sure and certain the moon was gone I 

7. The Wind he took to his revels once more ; 

On down, in town, 

Like a merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and holloed with whistle and roar, 
" What's that ? " The glimmering thread onc6 mora 

8. He flew in a rage— he danced and blew ; 

But in vain was the pain 
Of his bursting brain ^ 
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For still the broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 

9. Slowly she grew— till she filled the night, 

And shone on her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night, 

10. Said the Wind : '* What a marvel of power am 1 1 

With my breath, good faith, 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in; what a strength am I !" 

11. But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair, 

For, high in the sky. 

With her one white eye. 
Motionless, miles above the air. 
She had never heard the great Wind blara 
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LESSON XVI. 

A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 

Chablm Dioksnb (born 1813, died 1910). Mr. Dickens was one of the most odt 
brated novelists of modem times. The necessary, mechanical, routine work Ok 
a lawyer^s apprentice— his first active employment— was distasteful to him, and 
he abandoned it. He then spent five years as a reporter, but abandoned that in 
1885. From this time nntil his death he devoted himself to literature, where he 
won the proudest laurels. His last work, " Bdwin Brood/* was unfinished when 
he died. 

1. Thebe was once a child, and he strolled about a great 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a sister, 
who was a child, too, and his constant companion. These 
two used to wonder all day long. They wondered at the 
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beauiy of the flowers; they wondered at the height and 
blueuess of the sky; they wondered at the depth of the 
bright water ; they wondered at the goodness and the 
power of God, who made the lovely world. 

2. They used sometimes to say to one another, "Sup 
posing all the children upon earth were to die, would the 
flowers, and the water, and the sky be sorry ? " 

3. They believed they would. "For,** said they, "the 
buds are the children of the flowers ; and the playful little 
streams that gambol down the hill-sides are the children of 
the water ; and the smallest bright specks playing at hide- 
and-seek in the sky all night, must surely be the children 
of the stars ; and they would all be grieved to see their 
playmates, the children of men, no more.'* 

4. There was one clear, shining star that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church-spire, above 
the jraves. It was larger and more beautiful, they thought, 
thai I all the others, and every night they watched for it, 
star.ding hand in hand at a window. Whoever saw it 
firsi;, cried out, **I see the starT' and often they cried 
out both together, knowing so well when it would rise, 
and where. 

5. So they grew to be such friends with it, that, before 
lying down in their beds, they always looked out once again 
to bid it good-night ; and when they were turning around 
CO sleep, they used to say, " God bless the star 1 ^ 

6. But while she was still very young — oh! very, very 
young — the sister drooped, and became so weak that she 
could no longer stand in the window at night ; and then 
the child looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the 
star, he turned around and said to the patient, pale face on 
the bed, " I see the star ! *' and then a smile would come 
upon the face, and a little weak voice used to say, ** (Jod 
bless my brother and the star I" 
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7. And so the time came — all too soon! — ^when the child 
looked out alone, and when there was no face on the bed; 
and when there was a httle grave among the graves, not 
there before; and when the star made long rays down 
towards him, as he saw it through his tears. 

8. Now these rays were so bright, and they seemed to 
make such a shining way from earth to heaven, that, when 
the child went to his solitary bed, he dreamed about the 
star; and dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a 
train of people taken up that sparkling road by angels. 
And the star, opening, showed him a great world of light, 
where many more such angels waited to receive them. 

9. All the angels who were waiting, turned their beam- 
ing eyes upon the people who were carried up into the star; 
and some came out from the long rows in which they stood, 
and fell upon the people's necks and kissed them tenderly, 
and went away with them down avenues of light, and were 
BO happy in their company, that, lying in his bed, he wept 
for joy. 

10. But there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them was one he knew. The patient 
face that once had lain upon the bed was gloriHed and 
radiant, but his heart found out his sister among all the 
host. 

11. His sister's angel lingered near, the entrance of the 

star, and said to the leader among those who brought the 

people thither : 

" Is my brother come ? * 

Aad he swd, « No." 
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LESSON XVI!. 

A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 

IL 

1. She was turning hopefnlly away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, " 0, sister, I am heve 1 
Take mel" and then she turned her beaming eyes upon 
him, and it was night; and the star was shining into the 
room, making long rays down towards him, as he saw it 
through his tears. 

2. From that hour forth, the child looked out upon the 
star as on a home he was to go to, when his time should 
come ; and the thought that he did not belong to the earth 
alone, but to the star too, because of his sister's angel gone 
before. 

3. There was a baby bom to be brother to the child ; 
and while he was so little that he never yet had spoken a 
word, he stretched his tiny form out on his bed and 
died. 

4. Again the child dreamed of the opened star, and of 
the company of angels, and the train of people, and the 
rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned upon 
those people's faces. 

5. Said the sister's- angel to the leader, "Is my brother 
come ?" And he said, "Not that one, but another." 

6. As the child beheld his brother's angel in her arms, 
he cried, "0 sister, I am here! Take mel" And she 
turned and smiled upon him, and the star was shining. 

7. He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books, when an old servant came to him, and said, 

" Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on her 
darling son 1 " 

8. Again, at night, he saw the star, and all that formei 
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company. Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is my 
brother come ? ^ And he said, " Thy mother ! " 

9. A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star, 
because the mother was united to her two children. And 
he stretched out his arms and cried, "0 mother, sister and 
brother, I am here 1 Take me 1 '* And they answered him, 
" Not yet ; " and the star was shining. 

10. He grew to be a man whose hair was turning gray, 
and he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy with 
grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, when the star 
opened once again. 

11. Said his sister's angel to the leader, ^^Is my brother 
come ? '* 

And he said, " Nay, but his maiden daughter.*' 

12. And the man, who had been the child, saw hia 
daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature among 
those three, and he said, " My daughter's head is on my 
sister's bosom, and her arm is round my mother's neck, and 
I can bear the parting from her, God be praised!" 

13. Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and 
feeble, and his back was bent, and one night, as he lay 
upon his bed, his children standing around, he cried, as he 
had cried so long ago, "I see the starl" 

14. They whispered, " He is dying." 

And he said, " I am. My age is falling from me like a 
garment, and I move toward the star like a child. And, O 
my Fattier, now I thank thee that it has so often opened to 
fi^ceive tho<ie dear ones who await me 1 " 

ijxu *^d «tar was shining ; and it shines upon his grave, 
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LESSON XVIII. 

THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

1. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 

When foud recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard^ the meadow^ the deep tangled wild-wood. 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it; 

The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell: 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it. 

And e*en the rude bucket which hung in the well: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the welL 

2. That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the Held, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing. 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well : 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the welL 

• 

3 How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it. 
As poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips 1 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips ; 
And now, far removed from tbe loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 



" How 6tir to my hsart ire tha >c«n«i of my child 
Whni (and recoMsctlan pnianti tham to I'n* ' " 
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As fancy reyerts to my father's plantation^ 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well: 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, • 
The moss-covered bucket, which hangs in the welL 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

feet In performing the of jomping a fence five high, 

feat he hurt one of his 

forth On the of June we went to meet them ; and all 

fourth returned together. 

g^own Why do you so ? You have very stout, and 

groan seem hardly able to walk. 

hear Standing do you what he says ? Oh, yes ; I 

here very welL 

hymn I heard sing a beautiful ; and after a little I was 

him able to sing it with 

hair He caught a » by a net made of horse , in the field 

hare beyond the wood. 

know I am sure person that I will do it so well as yourself 
no I dont that. I have wish to do it. 



LESSON XtX. 

A PLEASING LESSON. 

tomsA Mat Ai^ott (born, 1838, ), born In Penneylvanla, wag of New Sng 

land parentage, and her parents retoming to New England, aba bas fpent mosi 
of her life in Concord, Mass. Her time was largely devoted to caring for and 
nursing the sick and wounded in and aronnd Washington, during the Civil War, 
From very early life she manifested great readiness in writing, and has published 
mnch that is very highly esteemed. 

1. Sitting in a station the other day, 1 had a little ser- 
mon preached m the way I like ; and 111 report it for your 
benefit, becaase it taught one of the lessons which we all 
should learn, and taught it in such a natural, simple way, 
that no one could forget it. 
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2. It was a bleak, snowy day ; the train was late ; the 
ladies'-room dark and smoky, and the dozen women, old 
and young, who sat waiting impatiently, all looked cross, 
low-spirited, or stupid. I ielt all three, and thought, as I 
looked around, that my fellow-beings were a very unamiabl^ 
uninteresting set. 

3. Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with palsy, 
came in with a basket of wares for sale, and went about 
mutely offering them to the sitters. Nobody bought any- 
thing, and the poor old soul stood blinking at the door a 
minute, as if reluctant to go out into the bitter storm again. 

4. She turned presently, and poked about the room, as if 
trying to find something; and then a pale lady in black, 
who lay as if asleep on a sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old 
woman, and instantly asked, in a kind tone, ** Have yon 
lost anything, ma'am ?** 

6. " No, dear. I'm looking for the heatin* place, to have 
a warm *fore I goes out again. My eyes is poor and I don't 
seem to find the furnace nowheres.'' 

6. "Here it is," and the lady led her to the steam 
tadiator, placed a chair, and showed her how to warm her 
feet. 

7. " Well, now, is not that nice ! " said the old woman, 
spreading her ragged mittens to dry. "Thank you, dear; 
this is comfortable, isn't it ? I'm most froze to-day, bein' 
lame and wimbly ; and not selling much makes me kind oi 
down-hearted." 

8. The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a cup of 
tea and some sort of food, carried it herself to the old 
woman, and said, as respectfully and kindly as if the poor 
woman had been dressed in silk and fur, " Won't you have 
a cup of hot tea ? It's very comforting such a day as this.** 

9. Sakes alive ! do they give tea to this depot?" cried 
the old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise that ^lade 9 
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eonile go round the room, touching the gloomiest fa€e like 
a streak of sunshine. "Well, now, this is jest lovely,*' 
added the old lady, sipping away with a relish. *' This does 
warm my heart I " 

10. While she refreshed herself, telling hei story mean- 
while, the lady looked over the poor little wares in the 
basket, bought soap and pins, shoe-strings and tape, and 
cheered the old soul by paying well for them. 

11. As I watched her doing this, I thought what a sweet 
face she had, though I'd considered her rather plain before. 
I felt dreadfully ashamed of myself that I had grimly 
shaken my head when the basket was offered to me ; and 
as I saw the look of interest, sympathy, and kindliness 
come into the dismal faces all around me, I did wish that I 
had been the magician to call it out. 

12. It was only a kind word and a friendly act, but some- 
how it brightened that dingy room wonderfully. It changed 
the faces of a dozen women, and I think it touched a dozen 
iearts, for I saw many eyes follow the plain, pale lady with 
Budden respect ; and when the old woman got up to go, 
several persons beckoned to her and bought something, as 
if they wanted to repair their first negligence. 

13. Old beggar-women are not romantic; neither are 
cups of tea, boot-laces, and colored soap. There were no 
gentlemen present to be impressed with the lady's kind act, 
so it wasn't done for effect, and no possible reward could 
be received for it except the ungrammatical thanks of a 
ragged old woman. 

14. But that simple little charity was as good as a sermon 
to those who saw it, and I think each traveler went on her 
way better for that half-hour in the dreary station. I can 
tet-tify that one of them did, and nothing but the emptiness 
of her purse prevented her from "comforting the heart" 
of every forlorn old woman she met for a week after. 
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LESSON XX. 

A GENTLEMAN. 

1. **Bb very gentle with her, my bod/' said Mrs, Butler, 
as she tied on her little girl's bonnet, and sent her oat tc 
play with her elder brother. 

2. They had not been out very long before a cry was 
heard, and presently Julius came in and threw down his 
hat, saying, ''I hate playing with girls I There's no fun 
with them ; they cry in a minute." 

3. " What have you been doing to your sister ? I see hei 
lying there on the gravel walk ; you have torn her frock 
and pushed her down. I am afraid you forgot my caution 
to be gentle." 

4. "Gtentlel Boys can't be gentle, mother; ifs their 
nature to be rough, and hardy, and boisterous. They are 
the stuff soldiers and sailors are made of. It's very well to 
talk of a gentle girl ; but a gentle boy — it sounds ridicu- 
lous I I should be ready to knock a fellow down for calling 
me so I " 

6. "And yet, Julius, you would be very angry, a few 
years hence, if any one were to say you were not a gentle 
man." 

6. " A gentle man, I never thought of dividing the word 
in that way before. Being gentle always seems to me like 
being weak and womanish." 

7. " This is so far from being the case, my son, that you 
will always find that the bravest men are the most gentle. 
The spirit of chivalry that you so much admire, was a 
spirit of the noblest courage and the utmost gentleness 
combined. Still, I dare say you would rather be called a 
manly than a gentle boy ? " " Yes, indeed, mother. ' 

8. ** Well then, my son, it is my greatest jmh that you 
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should endeavor to unite the two. Show yourself manly, 
when you are exposed to danger or see others in peril ; be 
manly when called on to speak the truth, though the 
speaking of it may bring reproach upon you ; be manly 
when you are in sickness and pain/' 

9. ^^ At the same time be gentle, whether you be with 
girls or with boys ; be gentle toward all. By putting the 
two qualities together, you will deserve a name which, per- 
haps, you will not so greatly object to." 

10. '^ I see what you mean, dear mother, and I will en« 
deavor to be what you wish — a gentlemanly boy.'' 



LESSON XXI. 

SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 

1. Iinx) a ward of the whitewashed halls. 

Where the dead and dying lay, » 

Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls. 
Somebody's darling was borne one day; 

2. Somebody's darling, so young and brave, 

Wearing yet on his pale, sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave. 
The lingering light of his boyhood's grace. 

8. Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 

Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mold — 
Somebody's darling is dying now. 

4. Back from his beautiful, blue-veined brow, 
Brush all the wandering waves of gold; 
Gross his hands on his bosom now ; 
Somebody's darling is still and cold. 
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6. Kiss him once for somebody's sake. 
Mnrmar a prayer soft and low ; 
One bright carl from its fair mates take ; 
They were somebody's pride, you know; 

6. Somebody's hand has rested there ; 

Was it a mother's, soft and white? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized in those waves of light? 

7. God knows best ! he was somebody's love : 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above, 

Night and mom, on the wings of prayen 

8. Somebody wept when he marched away, 

Looking so handsome, brave, and. grand 
Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay ; 
Somebody clang to his parting hand. 

0. Somebody's waiting and watching for him. 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart 
And there he lies, with his blue eyes dim, 
And the smiling, child-like lips apart 

10. Tenderly bury the fair young dead. 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear ; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head, 
'* Somebody's darling slumbers here.*^ 
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LESSON XXII. 

ALADDIN AND HIS LAMP. 

I. 

1. A poor tailor, who lived in a large city in China, had 
a careless, idle, lazy boy. This boy refused to do anything 
to render himself useful, and wasted his time running 
about the streets. 

2. When Aladdin, for that was the boy's name, was about 
fifteen years old his father died. Having now no one to 
control him, Aladdin became still more idle and worth- 
less. 

3. One day a stranger in the city, an African magician, 
stopped to notice the boy as he was playing in the street 
with some of his companions. This magician was a very 
cunning and a very deceitful and wicked man. 

4. After inquiring of some of the other boys about Alad- 
din, and learning who he was, the magician went up to him 
and pretended to be his father's brother. He gave the boy 
money and fine clothes, and finally led him away into the 
country. 

5. By and by they came into a valley between two high 
mountains. Here Aladdin gathered some dry sticks and 
kindled a fire. When this was done the African threw a 
perfume into the fire. Then a great smoke arose and the 
earth opened wide enough to show a large square stone. 

6. The magician now put a ring on one of Aladdin's 
fingers and bade him repeat the name of his father and 
grandfather, and raise up the stone. Although the stone 
was very heavy he moved it quite easily. Under the stone 
was a deep hole and steps so that a person could go far 
down into the ground. 

7. The magician ordered Aladdin to go down into the 
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cave, and told him that^ at the bottom of the steps, he 
l^onld find three large halls. 

In these halls were many vessels full of gold and silver. 
Aladdin was directed not to touch any of these, but to go 
on till he came into a garden. 

8. "At the further end of the garden/' said the African , 
^'you will find a lamp burning. Take the lamp and, after 
pouring out the oil and throwing away the wick, put it in 
your bosom and bring it to me. You may handle any of 
the things in the garden as much as you please.'' 

9. Aladdin did exactly as he was directed to do. He 
went through the halls with great care, passed on through 
the garden and got the lamp and put it in his bosom. 

10. Then he looked about the garden and found the 
trees loaded with most beautiful fruits. These fruits were 
pearls, rubies, diamonds and other precious stones. Some 
were white, some red, and some were green, blue, purple, 
and yellow. 

11. Aladdin did not know the value of these, but they 
looked so beautiful that he filled all his pockets and put as 
many as he possibly could into his bosom with the lamp. 
He then went back through the halls and climbed up the 
steps as far as he could. 



LESSON XXIII. 

ALADDIN AND HIS LAMP. 

n. 

1. Aladdin* called to the magician to reach down his 
hand and help him up out of the cave. 

The man would not do this, for he intended to get the 
lamp and then shut up the door of the cave and leave the 
boy to die there in the ground. 
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2. So he ordered Aladdin to give him the lamp at once. 
Aladdin wonld have given it to him^ but he could not take 
it from his bosom without pulling out the jewels which he 
had picked from the trees, and he did not wish the magician 
to see these. 

3. While the boy was urging the African to help him out, 
and the magician was angrily demanding the lamp, some 
people from the city began to enter the valley. As soon as 
the man saw them, he pronounced some magical words 
which instantly replaced the stone and closed up the ground. 
The magician hastened away, and Aladdin was left in the 
cave. 

4. Aladdin was very much terrified when he found him- 
self buried in the dark cave. He knew not what to do, but 
he clasped his hands together, and in doing this happened 
to rub a ring which the magician had put upon his fin- 
ger. 

5. Suddenly a huge genie rose up out of the earth with a 
torch in his hand which made the cave as light as day. 
This genie promised to do anything which Aladdin might 
wish as long as he kept the ring, and immediately, at Alad- 
din's request, caused the ground to open and helped him 
out of the cave. 

6. Aladdin hastened home and told his mother every-^ 
thing that had taken place, and gave her the lamp. Nei- 
ther of them knew, at this time, what a wonderful lamp 
it was, and his mother proposed to clean it and sell it for 
money with which to buy food. 

7. As soon as she began to rub the lamp, in order to clean 
it, a monstrous genie rose up and stood before her. He 
promised that he and other slaves would do whatever she, 
or any one who kept the lamp, should command. 

8. The woman was so frightened that she fainted ; but 
Aladdin caught the lamp from her band, and asked the 
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genie to prepare them something to eat. He soon provided 
a rich feast, and brought it in on large silver plates. 
Having done this he disappeared. 

9. From this time, for many years, Aladdin obtained 
whatever he wished by merely rubbing the lamp and calling 
the genie. The genie furnished him with vessels of gold 
and silver, and all sorts of jewels ; built a grand palace for 
him, and caused him to marry a most beautiful princess. 

10. At one time he lost his lamp, and his palace, and his 
beautiful wife, and came very near losing his life. By 
means of the genie who obeyed the ring, he was so for- 
tunate as to recover everything which he had lost. After 
this he lived many years, and took the greatest care of his 
wonderful lamp. 

11. I have known some boys who wished they could find 
a lamp like the one which Aladdin found in the garden, 
but I do not believe they would enjoy themselves any mordi 
or would be any happier than they are now. 



LESSON XXIV. 

WOODMAN. SPARE THAT TREE 

(IfioBGi P. MoRRiB (born 1803, died 1864) was born in Pliiladelphia. His acthre 
life was mainly spent in editorial work. For a time he assisted in editing the 
*' New York ilirror," and in 1846, in company with N. P. Willis, founded " The 
Home Joamal." He wrote many yery pleasing things, but left no ej^tended 
work in verse. 

1. WooDMAK, spare that tree I 

Touch not a single bough ; 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And ril protect it now. 
Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand ; 

Thy ax shall barm it not: 
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8. That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea 5 

And wouldst thou hack it down P 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke I 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak. 

Now towering to the skies. 

3. When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy. 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand: 
Forgive this foolish tear, — 

But let that old oak standi 

4. My heart-strings round thee cling. 

Close as thy bark, old friend I 
Here shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree 1 the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I've a hand to save. 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

lead Thej him through the woods to the mines, anc 

led showed him how the was obtained. 

mig^ht Every of that cheese have been removed before 

mite it was placed on the table. Yes, it . 

nay I am quite sure that I heard a horse just now. 

neig^h you are mistaken. 

our The is come when we must commence work, if 

hour we wish to keep places in the class. 
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peace Give each of these boTs a of the pie, and we shall aeon 

piece have among them. 

prey I yoa tell me how the lion and other anunals of the 

pray cat tribe seize their 

rain Take the bridle into the stable, or it will be spoiled 

reign by the 

rein Qaeen Victoria commenced her in 1887. 



LESSON XXV. 

THE RAINBOW-PILGRIMAGE. 

1. One summer afternoon^ when I was about eight years 
of age^ I was standing at an eastern window, looking at a 
beautiful rainbow that, bending from the sky, seemed to be 
losing itself in a thick, swampy wood about a quarter of a 
mile distant. 

2. It happened that there was no one in the room with 
me then but my brother Bufus, who was just recovering 
from a severe illness, and was sitting, propped up with pil- 
lows, in an easy chair, looking out, with me, at the rain- 
bow. 

3. "See, brother," I said, "it drops right down among 
the cedars, where we go in the spring to gather winter^ 
greens I " 

4. " Do you know, Gracie," said my brother, with a very 
serious face," that if you should go to the end of the rain- 
bow, you would find there purses filled with money, and 
great pots of gold and silver ? " 

5. "Is it truly so?" I aaked. 

6. "Truly so," answered my brother with a smile. 
Now, I was a simple-hearted child who believed every thing 
that was told me, although I was again and again imposed 
upon ; so, without another word, I darted out of the door, 
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and set forth toward the wood. My brother called after 
me as loudly as he was able, but I did not heed him. 

7. I cared nothing for the wet grass, which was sadly 
drabblmg my clean frock — on and on I ran ; I was so sure 
that I knew just where the rainbow ended. I remembel 
how glad and proud I was m my thoughts, and what fine 
presents I promised to all my friends out of my great 
riches. 

8. So thinking, and laying delightful plans, almost before 
I knew it, I had reached the cedar grove, and the end of 
the rainbow was not there I But I saw it shining down 
among the trees a little farther off ; so on and on I strug- 
gled, through the thick bushes and over logs, till I came 
within sound of a stream which ran through the swamp. 
Then I thought, " What if the rainbow should come down 
light in the middle of that deep, muddy brook 1 '* 

9. Ah 1 but I was frightened for my heavy pots of gold 
and silver, and my purses of money. How should I ever 
find them there ? and what a time I should have getting 
them out I I reached the bank of the stream, and " the 
end was not yet." But I could see it a little way off on the 
other side. I crossed the creek on a fallen tree, and still 
ran on, though my Umbs seemed to give way, and my side 
ached with fatigue. 

10. The woods grew thicker and darker, the ground 
more wet and swampy, and I found, as many grown people 
had found before me, that there was rather hard traveling 
in a journey after riches. Suddenly I met in my way a 
large porcupine, who made himself still larger when he saw 
me, as a cross cat raises its back at a dog. Fearing that he 
would shoot his sharp quills at me, I ran from him as fast 
as my tired feet could carry me. 

11. In my fright and hurry I forgot to keep my eye on 
the rainbow, as I had done before; and when, at last, I 
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remembered and looked for it, it was nowhere in sight ] 
It had quite faded away. When I saw that it was indeed 
gone, I burst into tears ; for I had lost all my treasures, and 
had nothing to show for my pilgrimage but muddy feet and 
a wet and torn frock. So I set out for home. 

12. But I soon found that my troubles had only begun ; 
I could not find my way ; I was lost I I could not tell 
which was east or west, north or south, but wandered about 
here and there, crying and calling, though I knew that no 
one could hear me. 

13. All at once I heard voices shouting anu jaUooing ; 
but, instead of being rejoiced at this, I was frightened, 
fearing that the Indians were upon me. I crawled under 
some bushes, by the side of a large log, and lay perfectly 
still. I was wet, cold, frightened, altogether very miserable 
indeed ; yet, when the voices came near, I did not start up 
and show mysell 

14. At last I heard my own name called ; but I remem* 
bered that Indians were very cunning, and thought they 
might have found it out some way, so I did not answer. 
Then there came a voice near me, that sounded like that of 
my eldest brother, who lived away from home, and whom 
I had not seen for many months ; but I dared not believe 
that the voice was his. 

15. Soon some one sprang upon the log by which I lay^ 
and stood there calling. I could not see his face ; I could 
only see the tips of his toes, but by them I saw that he wore 
a pair of nice boots, and not moccasins. Yet I remembered 
that some Indians dressed like white folks; so I still kept 
quiet, until I heard shouted over me a pet name, which this 
brother had given me. It was the funniest name in the 
world. 

16. I knew that no Indian knew of the name, as it was a 
little family secret ; so I sprang up, and caught my brother 
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about the ankles. I hardly think that an Indian could 
have given a louder yell than he gave then ; and he jumped 
so that he fell off the log down by my side. But nobody 
was hurt ; and, after kissing me until he had kissed away 
all my tears, he hoisted me on to his shoulder, called my 
other brothers, who were hunting in different directions, 
and we all set out for home. 

17. I had been gone nearly three hours, and had wandered 
a number of miles. My brother Joseph's coming and ask- 
ing for me, had first set them to inquiring and searching 
me out. When I went into the room where my brother 
Bufus sat, he said, *^ Why, my poor little sister 1 I did not 
mean to send you off on such a wild-goose chase to the end 
of the rainbow. I thought you would know I W9& only 
quizzing you." 

18. Then my eldest brother took me on his knee, and 
told me what the rainbow really was; that it wa« only 
painted air, and did not rest on the earth, so nobody could 
ever find the end; and that God had set it in the cloud to 
remind him and us of his promise never again to drown the 
world with a flood. " Oh, I think God's Promise wonld be 
a beautiful name for the rainbow ! " I said. 

19. **Yes,'' replied my mother, "but it tells us some- 
thing more than that he will not send great floods upon the 
earth — ^it tells us of his beautiful love always bending ova 
us from the skies. And I trust that when my little girl 
sets forth on a pilgrimage to flnd God's love, she will bt led 
by the rainbow of his promise through all the dark pW)ea 
of this world to * treasures laid up in heaven/ better; f ai 
better, ^^^on silver or gold." 
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LESSON XXVI. 

THE POWER OF HABIT. 

1. I BEMEMBEB once riding from Buffalo to the Niagsus 
Falls. I said to a gentleman^ ^^ What river i3 that^ sir?" 

**That/^ said he, "is Niagara river/' 

2. " Well, it is a beautiful stream,^' said I ; ** bright, and 
fair, and glassy. How far off are the rapids ?'' 

" Only a mile or two,*' was the reply. 

3. "Is it possible that only a mile from us, we shall find 
the water in the turbulence which it must show near the 
Palls ? " 

"You will find it so, sir.** And so I found it; and the 
first sight of Niagara I shall never forget. 

4. Now, launch your boat on that Niagara river; it is 
Jtnight, smooth, beautiful, and glassy. There is a ripple at 
the bow ; the silver wake you leave behind, adds to your 
enjoyment. Down the stream you glide, oars^ sails, and 
helm in proper trim, and you set out on your pleasure 
excursion. 

5. Suddenly, some one cries out from the bank, " Young 
men, ahoy!*^ 

"What is it?" 

" The rapids are below you!^ 

6. "Ha! ha I we have heard of the rapids; but we are 
not such fools as to get there. If we go too fast, then we 
shall up with the helm, and steer to the shore ; we will set 
the mast in the socket, hoist the sail, and speed to the 
land. Then on, boys ; don't be alarmed,— there is no 
danger.** 

7. " Young meij , ahoy thebe I ** 
"What is it?** 

" The bapids abe 5EL0W you 1 ** 
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8. ^^Ha! ha ! we will laugh and quaff; all things delight 
ns. What care we for the future 1 No man ever saw it. 
dufScient for the day is the evil thereof. We will enjoy 
*ife while we may, — will catch pleasure as it flies. This is 
enjoyment ; time enough to steer out of danger when we 
*re sailing swiftly with the current.** 

9. " YOUNG MEN, AHOY I '' 
"What is it?*' 

" Bewabe I BEWARE ! THE RAPIDS ARE BE- 
LOW YOU!'* 

10. Now you see the water foaming all around. See 
how fast you pass that point ! Up with the helm I Now 
turn I Pull habd 1 QUICK 1 QUICK I QUICK 1 puU 
for your lives ! pull till the blood starts from your nos- 
trils, and the veins stand like whip-cords on your brow ! Set 
the mast in the socket I hoist the sail ! Ah I ah ! it is TOO 
LATE I Shrieking, howling, blaspheming; over they go. 

11. Thousands go over the rapids of intemperance every 
year, through the power of habit, crying all the while, 
" When I find out that it is injuring me, I will give it 
upP' 

LESSON XXVII. 

THE SANDS O'DEE. 

!tET. Chablbs Einoslist Cborn 1819, d. 187S), a distiiigaighed novelist and esBayist. 
was born in Beyonshire, England. From 1869 to 1870 he held the chair oi 
Modem History at Cambridge. He is the author of a nnmber of social an4 
political novels ; of numerous literary essays, and of several volumes of ser 
mens. 

L ^' Mart, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o'Dee ! *' 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam. 
And all alone went she. 
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2. The western tide crept up along the sand. 

And o'er and o'er the sand^ 
And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see ; 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land— 

And never home came she. 

• 

3. Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair ? 

A tress o' golden hair, 

A drowned maiden's hair, 
Above the nets at sea. 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair. 
Among the stakes on Dee. 

4 They rowed her in across the rolling foam. 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea ; 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home. 
Across the sands o'Dee. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

THE BROKEN WINDOW 

1. " Chables, watch the bird while I shall go out ; do 
aot let him fly out of the room. If you go out yourself, 
you must not, on any account, go into the garden." 

2. ** Yes, father, I will mind you ;" and the father left 
the room, carefully closing the door after him. 

3. These words were passed between a boy some ten 
years old and his father, in a room that contained a beauti- 
ful canary bird, which had been purposely let out of its 
cbge, to enjoy the liberty of flying around the roouL 
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4. Atter his father was gone, Charles sat down and kept 
his eyes on the bird. When some one came to the door, 
he opened and closed it very quickly, so that the canary 
might not escape. But it happened that some street idlei 
had thrown a stone against the window and had broken 
one of the upper panes. 

5. This had not been perceived by either Charles or his 
father. The bird, in its flight around the room, feeling the 
fresh air, flew through the opening, and in a moment tasted 
the pleasure of freedom, in a bright sunshine, and fragrant 
air. 

6. Charles was not to blame for the bird^s escape ; but 
he felt sorry it was gone, and was fearful that his father 
might not believe his story. 

7. These were wrong thoughts; he ought to have had 
confidence enough in himself simply to state the truth to 
his father, and not doubt his belief in the statement. 

8. So he set out to recover the lost bird. There was a 
net in the house which had been used to catch birds, and, 
armed with this, the boy set out on his hopeless expedition. 

9. He soon saw the canary-bird perched upon a tree. 
He approached it very softly, and began to climb the 
trunk ; just as he was in the act of throwing his net over 
the bird, it flew away, and, crossing the garden wall, 
perched upon the branch of a cherry tree, with a look 
which seemed to say, " Catch me if you can ! " 

10. Charles was puzzled. The bird was in the garden. 
He had been forbidden to enter it on any account ; but the 
bird was there, and after a moment's hesitation, in he 
rushed, and began a grand pursuit after the lost bird. 

11. Getting excited in his efforts, he forgot all caution, 
and plunged across the beds and among the flowers ; mak- 
ing great havoc, and spoiling many choice things which his 
father had carefully reared. In the midst of this hot pur- 
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suit^ his fathei itooS at the garden gate and shonted, 
« Charles I " 

12. Charles halted^ looked around, blushed, and ai>- 
proached his father. " Why are you in the garden, con- 
trary to my wishes, Charles ? " 

13. Charles remembered his father's command, and feel- 
ing guilty, made no reply. He had been disobedient ; but 
his disobedience was peculiar. He had broken one wish of 
his father through a desire to observe another. Anxious 
to save the canary, he had entered the garden. 

14. He ought to have carried his efforts to save the bird, 
up to the garden gate. This, the order to watch the bird 
required ; there he should have stopped, because the other 
command said, '^ On no account go into the garden.'' 

15. You may learn from this story that one command is 
not to be kept at the expense of another. Our duties do 
not conflict when properly understood. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

rap Yoa had better up the parcel, and then for James 

wrap to take it at once to the poet-office. 

rote He the passage so often, that he could repeat it hy 
wrote though, possibly, he did not understand it. 

sea Do yon that large vessel far off on the 

see Yes, I it, and a small one near it. 

sum One hundred dollars seems to persons a small oi 

some money, I wish I had such a 
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LESSON XXIX. 

. THE OLD EAGLE TREE. 

1. In a remote field stood a large tulip tree, apparently of 
a century's growth', and one of the most gigantic of that 
splendid species. It looked like the father of the surround- 



"Glarioui Bird; I wilt bam ■ lawon from thae to-dty. I will naiMt 
fergst h*retftat, A«t wiMn th* tplrit h d«Unnin*d. it can do almoit mj- 
thing." 
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mg forest. A single tree, of huge dimensions, standing all 
alone, is a sublime object. 

2. On the top of this tree, an old eagle, commonly called 
the "Fishing Eagle,*' had built her nest every year, for 
many years, and, unmolested, raised her young. What is 
remarkable, as she procured her food from the ocean, this 
tree stood full ten miles from the sea-shore. It had long 
been known as the " Old Eagle tree.'' 

3. On a warm, sunny day, the workmen were hoeing 
corn in an adjoining field. At a certain hour of the day, 
the old eagle was known to set off for the sea-side, to gather 
food for her young. As she this day returned with a large 
fish in her claws, the workmen surrounded the tree, and, 
by yelling, and hooting, and throwing stones, so frightened 
the poor bird that she dropped her fish, and they carried 
it off in triumph. 

4. The men soon dispersed ; but Joseph sat down unier 
a bush near by, to watch, and to bestow unavailing pity. 
The bird soon returned to her nest without food. The 
eaglets at once set up a cry for food, so shrill, so clear, 
and so clamorous, that the boy was greatly moved. 

6. The parent bird seemed to try to soothe them ; but 
their appetites were too keen, and it was all in vain. She 
then perched herself on a limb near them, and looked down 
into the nest with a look that seemed to say, "I know not 
what to do next." ^ 

6. Her indecision was but momentary ; again she poised 
herself, uttered one or two sharp notes, as if telling them 
to "lie still," balanced her body, spread her wings, and 
was away again for the sea ! 

7. Joseph was determined to see the result. His eyes 
followed her till she grew smaller, smaller, — a mere speck 
in the sky, — and then disappeared. What boy has not often 
watched the fiight of the bird of his country in this way ? 
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8. She was gone nearly two hoars, aboat double her 
usual time for a voyage, when she again returned, on a 
slow, weary wing, flying uncommonly low, in order to have 
a heavier atmosphere to sustain her, with another fish in 
her talons. 

9. On nearing the field, she made a circuit around it, to 
see if her enemies were again there. Finding the coast 
clear, she once more reached her tree, drooping, faint, and 
weary, and evidently nearly exhausted. Again the eaglets 
set up their cry, which was soon hushed by the distribution of 
a dinner, such as — save the cooking — ^a king might admire. 

10. ** Glorious bird ! " cried the boy in ecstasy, and 
aloud ; " what a spirit ! Other birds can fly swifter, others 
can sing more sweetly, others can scream more loudly ; but 
what other bird, when persecuted and robbed, when weary, 
when discouraged, when so far from sea, would have done 
this? 

11. " Glorious bird ! I will learn a lesson from thee 
to-day. I will never forget hereafter, that when the spirit 
is determined, it can do almost anything. Others would 
have drooped and hung the head, and mourned over the 
cruelty of man, and sighed over the wants of the nestlings ; 
but thou, by at once recovering the loss, hast forgotten alL 

12. I will learn of thee, noble birdl I will remember 
this. I will set my mark high. I will try to do somethings 
and to be something in the world; I wiU never yield to 
discouragements. " 



LESSON XXX. 

THE BOBOLINK 



1. The happiest bird of our spring, and one that rivals 
the European lark in my estimation, is the bob-lincoliu 
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itr bobolink as he is commonly called. He arrives at that 
choice portion of our year which, in this latitude, answers 
to the description of the month of May so often given by 
the poets. 

2. With us it begins about the middle of May, and lasts 
until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than this, winter 
is apt to return on its traces, and to blight the opening 
beauties of the year ; and later than this, begin the parch- 
ing and panting, and dissolving heats of summer. But 
in this genial interval, Nature is in all her freshness and 
fragrance : " the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land." 

3. The trees are now in their fullest foliage and brightest 
v^erdure ; the woods are gay with the clustered flowers of 
the laurel ; the air is perfumed with the sweet-brier and 
the wild rose; the meadows are enameled with clover- 
blossoms ; while the young apple, peach, and the plum 
begin to swell, and the cherry to glow among the green 
leaves. 

4. This is the chosen season of revelry of the bobolink. 
He comes amid the pomp and fragrance of the season ; his 
fife seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and sun- 
shine. He is to be found in the soft bosoms of the freshest 
and sweetest meadows, and is most in song wheil the clover 
is in blossom. He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, 
or on some long, flaunting weed, and, as he rises and sinks 
with the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich, tinkling 
notes, crowding one upon another like the outpouring 
melody of the sky-lark, and possessing the same rapturous 
character. 

5. Sometimes he pitches from the summit of a tree, 
begins his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, and flut- 
ters tremulously down to the earth, as if overcome with 
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ecstasy at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of 
his mate; always in full song, as if he would win her by 
his melody ; and always with the same appearance of 
intoxication and delight. 

6. Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the bob- 
olink was the envy of my boyhood. Qe crossed my path 
in the sweetest weaJbher, and the sweetest season of the year^ 
when all nature called to the fields, and the rural feeling 
throbbed in every bosom ; but when I, luckless urchin ! was 
doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong day, in a 
school-room. 

7. It seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me as he flew 
by in full song, and sought to taunt me with his happier 
lot. Oh, how I envied him! No lessons, no task, no 
school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and fine 
weather. Had I been then more versed in poetry, I might 
have addressed him in the words of Logan to the cuckoo : 

** Sweet bud, thy bower is ever green, 
Thj ekj 1b ever clear; 
Thoa hast no sorrow in thj song, 
No winter in thj year. 

"Oh, could I fly, Fd fly with thee I 
We'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual yisit o'er the globe. 
Companions of the spring." 

8. Further observation and experience have given me a 
different idea of this feathered voluptuary, which I will 
venture to impart for the benefit of my young readers, who 
may regard him with the same unqualified envy and ad- 
miration which I once indulged. I have shown him only 
as I saw him at first, in what I may call the poetical part 
of his career, when he, in a manner, devoted himself to ele- 
gant pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, 
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snd 8ong^ and taste^ and sensibility^ and refinement. Wbik 
this lasted he was sacred from injury ; the very school-boj 
would not fling a stone at him^ and the merest rustic would 
pause to listen to his strain. 

9. But mark the difference. As the year adyances^ aa 
the clover-blossoms disappear, and the spring fades into 
summer, he gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits, 
doffs his poetical suit of black, assumes a russet, dusky garb, 
and sinks to the gross enjoyment of common, vulgar birds. 

10. His notes no longer vibrate on the ear ; he is stuff- 
ing himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on which he 
lately swung and chanted so melodiously. With him now 
there is nothing like the "joys of the table.*' In a little 
while he grows tired of plain, homely fare, and is off on a 
gastronomic tour in quest of foreign luxuries. 

11. We next hear of him, with myriads of his kind, ban- 
queting among the reeds of the Delaware, and grown cor- 
pulent with good feeding. He has changed his name in 
traveling. Boblincoln no more, he is the reed-bird now, the 
much sought-f or tidbit of Pennsylvania epicures, the rival in 
unlucky fame of the ortolan ! Wherever he goes, pop ! pop I 
pop! every rusty firelock in the country is blazing away. 
He sees his companions falling by thousands around him. 
Does he take warning and reform ? Alas ! not he. 

12. Again he wings his fiight. The rice-swamps of the 
South invite him. He gorges himself among them almost 
to bursting , he can scarcely fiy for corpulency. He has 
once more changed his name, and is now the famous rice- 
bird of the Carolinas. Last stage of his career: behold 
him spitted, with dozens of his corpulent companions, and 
served up, a vaunted dish, on some Southern table. 

13. Such is the story of the bobolink ; once spiritual, 
musical, admired, the joy of the meadows, and the favorite 
bird of spring; finally, a gross little sensualist, who expiates 
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his sensuality in the larder. His story contains a moral 
worthy the attention of all little birds and little boys: warn - 
ing them to keep to those refined and intellectual pnrsaii^ 
which raise him to so high a pitch of popularity during the 
early part of his career, but eschew all tendency to that 
gross and dissipated indulgence which brought this mis 
taken little bird to an untimely end. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

1. Mebbily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame. 
Oyer the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
' Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Snug and safe in that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee/* 

3. Eobert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders, and white his creft^ 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
" Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Look what a nice new coat is mine ; 
Sure, there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee.** 

8. Robert of Lincoln^s Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings. 
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Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings ; 
" Bob-o-link, bob-o-lijak, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Ghee, chee, chee.*' 

i. Modest and shy as a nun is she, 
One weak chirp is her only note ; 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he. 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
"Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Never was I afraid of man. 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can, 

Chee, chee, chee.'* 

5. Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight I 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
" Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Nice good wife that never goes out. 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 

Chee, chee, chee.'* 

8. Soon as the little ones chip the shell. 
Six wide mouths are open for food i 
Bobert of Lincoln bestirs him well. 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood . 
" Bob-o-link, bob-o-Unk, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
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This new life is likely to be. 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 

Chee, chee, chee." 

7. Bobert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work^ and silent with care } 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air : 
"Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink^ 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chee, chee, chee." 

8. Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Pun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
**Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Bobert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee." 
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LESSON XXXII. 

THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

1. An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a fitrm* 
er's kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of com- 
plaint, early one summer morning, before the family was 
stirring, suddenly stopped. Upon this, the dial-plate (if 
we may credit the fable) changed countenance with alarm ; 
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the hands made a vain effort to continue their coarse ; the 
wheels remained motionless with surprise; the weights 
hung speechless; and each member felt disposed to lay the 
blame on the others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
inquiry as to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, 
wheels, weights, with one voice, protested their innocence. 

2. But now a faint tick was heard below from the pendu- 
lum, who spoke thus : " I confess myself to be the sole 
cause of the present stoppage ; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The truth is, 
that I am tired of ticking." Upon hearing this, the old 
clock became so enraged that it was on the very point of 
striking. " Lazy wire ! " exclaimed the dial-plate, holding 
up its hands. 

3. " Very good ! " replied the pendulum ; ** it is vastly 
easy for you. Mistress Dial, who have always, as every body 
knows, set yourself up above me, — it is vastly easy for you, 
I say, to accuse other people of laziness I you, who have had 
nothing to do all your life but to stare people in the face, 
and to amuse yourself with watching all that goes on in the 
kitchen. Think, I beseech you, how you would like to be 
shut up for life in this dark closet, and to wag backward 
and forward year after year, as I do." 

4. " As to that,'' said the dial, " is there not a window 
in your house on purpose for you to look through ? '' 
" For all that," resumed the pendiilum, " it is very dark 
here ; and although there is a window, I dare not stop even 
for an instant to look out at it. Besides, I am really tired 
of my way of life ; and, if you wish I'll tell you how I took 
this disgust at my employment. I happened, this morning, 
to be calculating how many times I should have to tick in 
the course of only the next twenty-four hours ; perhaps 
some one of you above there can give me the exa^t 
sum." 
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5. The minute hand being quick at figures, presently 
replied, " Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." ** Ex- 
actly so,'^ replied the pendulum. " Well, I appeal to you 
all, if the very thought of this was not enough to fatigue 
any one ; and when I began to multiply the strokes of one 
iay by those of months and years, really it was no wonder 
if I felt discouraged at the prospect. So, after a great deal 
of reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to myself, I'll stop/' 

6. The dial coald scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue ; but, resuming its gravity, thus replied : 
''Dear Mr. I 3ndulum, I am really astonished that such a 
useful, industrious person as yourself should have been 
seized by this sudden weariness. It is true, you have done 
a great deal of work in your time ; so have we all, and are 
likely to do ; which, although it may fatigue us to think 
of, the question is, whether it will fatigue us to do. Would 
you now do me the favor to give about half a dozen strokes 
to illustrate my argument?'* 

7. The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at its 
usual pace. " Now," resumed the dial, " may I be allowed 
to inquire if that exertion is at all fatiguing or disagree- 
able to you?" **Not in the least," replied the pendulum ; 
*Mt is not of six strokes I complain, nor of sixty, but of 
millions." 

8. *'Very good," replied the dial, "but recollect that, 
although you may think of a million of strokes in an 
instant, you are required to execute but one ; and that, 
however often you may hereafter have to swing, a moment 
will always be given you to swing in." "That considera- 
tion staggers me, I confess," said the pendulum. "Then I 
hope," resumed the dial-plate, " that we shall all return to 
our duty immediately ; for the maids will lie in bed if we 
stand idling thus." 

9. Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused 
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of light conduct, used all their influence in urging him to 
proceed ; when, as if with one consent, the wheels began to 
turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum began to 
swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever ; while a red 
beam of the rising sun, that streamed through a hole in the 
kitchen, shining full upon the dial-plate, it brightened up 
as if nothing had been the matter. 

10. When the farmer came down to breakfast that morn- 
ing, upon looking at the clock, he declared that his watch 
had gained half an hour in the night. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

steel Did the rascal aoTthing else but the watch and 

steal the hammer? 

strait We sailed across the of Dover to Calais in 

straight two hours. 

their I see that is a wide difference between opinion 

there and yours. 

throne When he had himself on his knees before the 

thrown he begged for mercy. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

APRIL DAY. 

S/ABOUNB Ann Southbt (born 1787, died 18S4) was the second wife of the poet 
RoBBBT Southbt. For many years she pnhlished her writings anonymonslj. 
While there is much of beauty, grace and tenderness in her poetry, most of it i- 
pervaded by a sadness ahnost bordering upon melancholy. 

1. All day the low-hung clouds have dropped 

Their garnered fullness down ; 
All day that soft, gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove, and town. 

2. There has not been a sound to-day 

To break the calm of nature ; 
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Kor motion, I might almost say. 
Of life or liying creature. 

3. Of waving bough, or warbling bird. 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half-believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 

4. I stood to hear — I love it well — 

The rain's continuous sound ; 
Small drops, but thick and fast they fell, 
Down straight into the ground. 

5. For leafy thickness is not yet 

Earth's naked breast to screen, 
Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 

6. Sure, since I looked at early mom, 

Those honeysuckle buds 
Have swelled to double growth ; that thon 
Hath put forth larger studs. 

7. That lilac's cleaving cones have burst, 

The milk-white flowers revealing ; 
Even now upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing. ' 

8. The very earth, the steamy air, 

Is all with fragrance rife ! 
And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life. 

9. Down, down they come, those fruitful storefl. 

Those earth-rejoicing drops ! 
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A momentary deluge ponrs, 
Then thins^ decreases^ stops. 

10. And ere the dimples on the stream 

Have circled out of sight, 
Lo ! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 

11, But yet behold — abrupt and loud. 

Comes down the glittering rain ; 
The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of its train. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

THE LITTLE MAN IN BLACK. 

I. 

Wabhinoton iRYiNe (born 1788, died 1869) was born in tbe dty of New York. His 
literaiy career commenced at the age of nineteen. '* Knickerbocker's History 
of New York," *■ Life of Columbus/* and " Life of Washington " are among 
the best known of his works. Elegance and correctness of expression, humor 
and refined sentiment mark aU which this distinguished author lias written. 

1. Soon after my grandfather, Mr. Lemuel Cockloft, 
had quietly settled himseK at the hall, and just ahout the 
lime that the gossips of the neighborhood, tired of prying 
into his affairs, were anxious for some new tea-table topic, 
the busy community of our little village was thrown into a 
grand turmoil of curiosity and conjecture — a situation very 
common to little gossiping villages — by the sudden and 
unaccountable appearance of a mysterious individual. 

2. The object of this solicitude was a little black-looking 
man, of a foreign aspect, who took possession of an old 
building which, having long had the reputation of being 
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haunted^ was in a state of rainoos desolation, and an object 
of fear to all true believers in ghosts. He usually wore a 
high sugar-loaf hat with a narrow brim ; and a little black 
cloak whichy short as he was, scarcely reached below his 
knees. 

3. He sought no intimacy or acquaintance with any one ; 
appeared to take no interest in the pleasures or the little 
broils of the village ; nor ever talked^ except sometimes to 
himself in an outlandish tongue. He commonly carried a 
large book, covered with sheepskin, under his arm ; ap- 
peared always to be lost in meditation ; and was often met 
by the peasantry, sometimes watching the dawning of day ; 
sometimes, at noon, seated under a tree poring over his 
volume ; and sometimes, at evening, gazing with a look of 
sober tranquillity at the sun as it gradually sank below the 
horizon. 

4. The good people of the vicinity beheld something 
prodigiously singular in all this ; a profound mystery 
seemed to hang about the stranger, which, with all their 
sagacity, they could not penetrate ; and, in the excess of 
worldly charity, they pronounced it a sure sign " that he 
was no better than he should be," — ^a phrase innocent 
enough in itself, but which as applied in common, signifies 
nearly everything that is bad. 

5. The young people thought him a gloomy misanthrope, 
because he never joined in their sports ; the old men 
thought still more hardly of him because he followed no 
trade, nor ever seemed ambitious of earning a farthing; 
and as to the old gossips, baffled by the inflexible taci- 
turnity of the stranger, they unanimously decreed that a 
man who could not or would not talk was no better than a 
dumb beast. The little man in black, careless of their 
opinions, seemed resolved to maintain the liberty of keep- 
ing his own secret ; and the consequence was, that in a 
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little while, the whole village was in an uproar; for, in 
little communities of this description, the members have 
always the privilege of being thoroughly versed, and even 
of meddling in all the affairs of each other. 

6. A confidential conference was held one Sunday morn 
ing after sermon, at the door of the village church, and the 
character of the unknown fully investigated. The school- 
master gave as his opinion, that he was the wandering 
Jew; the sexton was certain that he must be a Freemason, 
from his silence ; a third maintained with great obstinacy, 
that he was a high German doctor, and that the book 
which he carried about with him contained the secrets of 
the black-art ; but the most prevailing opinion seemed to 
be that he was a witch, — a race of beings at that time 
abounding in those parts; and a sagacious old matron 
from Connecticut proposed to ascertain the fact by sousing 
him into a kettle of hot water. 

7. Suspicion, when once afloat, goes with wind and tide, 
and soon becomes certainty. Many a stormy night was the 
little man in black seen, by the flashes of lightning, frisk- 
ing and curveting in the air upon a broomstick ; and it 
was always observed, that at those times the storm did 
more mischief than at any other. The old lady in par- 
ticular, who suggested the humane ordeal of the boiling 
kettle, lost on one of these occasions a fine brindle cow, 
which accident was entirely ascribed to the vengeance of 
the little man in black. 

8. If ever a mischievous hireling rode his master^s 
favorite horse to a distant frolic, and the animal was ob- 
served to be lame and jaded in the morning, the little man 
in black was sure to be at the bottom of the affair ; nor 
could a high wind howl through the village at night, but 
the old women shrugged up their shoulders, and observed, 
"the little man in black was in his tantrums.^* 
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In shorty he became the bugbear of every house^ and was 
as effectual in frightening little children into obedience 
and hysterics as the redoubtable Eaw-head-and-bloody-bones 
himself ; nor could a housewife of the village sleep in 
peace, except under the guardianship of a horseshoe nailed 
to the door. 

9. The object of these direful suspicions remained for 
some time totally ignorant of the wonderful quandary he 
had occasioned ; but he was soon doomed to feel its effects. 
An individual who is once so unfortunate as to incur the 
odium of a village, is in a great measure outlawed and 
proscribed, and becomes a mark for injury and insult, 
particularly if he has not the power or the disposition to 
recriminate. 

10. The little venomous passions, which in the great 
world are dissipated and weakened by being widely dif- 
fused, act in the narrow limits of a country town with 
collected vigor, and become rancorous in proportion as they 
are confined in their sphere of action. The little man in 
black experienced the truth of this. Every mischievous 
urchin returning from school had full liberty to break his 
windows, and this was considered as a most daring exploit ; 
for in such awe did they stand of him, that the most 
adventurous schoolboy was never seen to approach his 
threshold, and at night would prefer going around by the 
cross-roads, where a traveler had been murdered by the In- 
dians, rather than pass by the door of his forlorn habitation. 

11. The only living creature that seemed to have any 
care or affection for this deserted being, was an old turn- 
spit, — the companion of his lonely mansion and his solitary 
wandering, the sharer of his scanty meals, and, sorry I 
am to say it, the sharer of its persecutions. The turnspit, 
like his master, was peaceable and inoffensive ; never known 
to bark at a horse, to growl at a traveler, or to quarrel with 
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the dogs of the neighborhood. He followed close at his 
master's heels when he went out^ and when he returned 
stretched himself in the sunbeams at the door, demeaning 
himself in all things like a civil and well-disposed turnspit. 

12. But notwithstanding his exemplary deportment, he 
fell likewise under the ill report of the village, as being 
the familiar of the little man in black, and the evil spirit 
that presided at his incantations. The old hovel was con- 
sidered as the scene of their unhallowed rites, and its 
harmless tenants regarded with a detestation which their in- 
offensive conduct never merited. Though pelted and jeered 
at by the children of the village, and frequently abused 
by their parents, the little man in black never turned to 
rebuke them ; and his faithful dog, when wantonly as- 
saulted, looked up wistfully in his master's face, and there 
learned a lesson of patience and forbearance. 

13. The movements of this inscrutable being had long 
been the subject of speculation at Cockloft-hall, for its 
inmates were full as much given to wondering as their 
descendants. The patience with which he bore his perse- 
cutions particularly surprised them, for patience is a virtue 
little known in the Cockloft family. My grandmother, 
who it appears was rather superstitious, saw in this hu- 
mility nothing but the gloomy suUenness of a wizard, who 
restrained himself for the present, in hopes of midnight 
vengeance; the parson of the village, who was a man of 
some reading, pronounced it the stubborn insensibility of a 
stoic philosopher; my grandfather, who, worthy soul, 
seldom wandered abroad in search of conclusion^, took a 
data from his own excellent heart, and regarded it as the 
humble forgiveness of a Christian. But however different 
were their opinions as to the character of the stranger, 
they agreed in one particular, namely, in never intruding 
upon his solitude ; and my grandmother, who was at that 
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time nursing my mother, never left the room witbout 
wisely putting the large family Bible in the cradle, — a Bun 
talisman in her opinion, against witchcraft and necromancy 



LESSON XXXV. 

THE LITTLE MAN IN BLACK. 

n. 

1. OnB stormy winter night, when a bleak northeast wind 
moaned about the cottages, and howled around the village 
steeple, my grandfather was returning from club, preceded 
by a servant with a lantern. Just as he arrived opposite 
the desolate abode of the little man in black, he was arrested 
by the piteous howling of a dog, which, heard in the pauses 
of a storm, was exquisitely mournful ; and he fancied now 
and then that he caught the low and broken groans of some 
one in distress. 

2. He stopped for some minutes, hesitating between the 
benevolence of his heart and a sensation of genuine delicacy, 
which, in spite of his eccentricity, he fully possessed, and 
which forbade him to pry into the concerns of his neigh- 
bors. Perhaps, too, this hesitation might have been 
strengthened by a little taint of superstition ; for surely, if 
the unknown had been addicted to witchcraft, this was a 
most propitious night for his vagaries. At length the old 
gentleman's philanthropy predominated ; he approached 
the hovel, and pushing open the door — for poverty has no 
occasion for locks and keys — beheld, by the light of the 
lantern, a scene that smote his generous heart to the core. 

3. On a miserable bed, with pallid and emaciated visage 
and hollow eyes, in a room destitute of every convenience, 
without fire to warm or friend to console him, lay this help- 
less mortal, who had been so long the terror and wonder oi 
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the Tillage. His dog was croaching on the coverlet^ and 
shivering with cold. My grandfather stepped softly and 
hesitatingly to the bedside^ and accosted the forlorn sufferer 
in his usual accents of kindness. The little man in black 
seemed recalled by the tones of compassion from the 
lethargy into which he had fallen; for, though his heart 
was almost frozen, there was yet one chord that answered to 
the call of the good old man who bent over him ; the tones 
of sympathy, so novel to his ear, called back his wandering 
senses, and acted like a restorative to his solitary feelings. 

4. He raised his eyes, but they were vacant and haggard. 
He put forth his hand, but it was cold. He essayed to 
speak, but the sound died away in his throat. He pointed 
to his mouth with an expression of dreadful meaning, 
and, sad to relate ! my grandfather understood that the 
harmless stranger, deserted by society, was perishing with 
hunger! With the quick impulse of humanity he dis- 
patched the servant to the hall for refreshment. A little 
warm nourishment renovated him for a short time, but not 
long. It was evident his pilgrimage was drawing to a close, 
and he was about entering that peaceful asylum where " the 
wicked cease from troubling.*' 

5. His tale of misery was short and quickly told. Infirmi- 
ties had stolen upon him, heightened by the rigors of the 
{leason : he had taken to his bed without strength to rise and 
ask for assistance ; "and if I had," said he, in a tone of 
bitter despondency, "to whom should I have applied? I 
have no friend that I know of in the world ; the villagers 
avoid me as something loathsome and dangerous ; and here, 
in the midst of Christians, should I have perished, without 
a fellow-being to soothe the last moments of existence, and 
close my dying eyes, had not the bowlings of my faithful 
dog excited your attention." 

6. He seemed deeply sensible of the kindness of my grand' 
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father ; and at one time^ as he looked up into his old bene* 
factor's face^ a solitary tear was observed to steal adown the 
parched furrows of his cheek. Poor outcast ! it was the 
last tear he shed ; but I warrant it was not the first by 
millions I My grandfather watched by him all night. To 
ward morning he gradually declined, and as the rising snn 
gleamed through the window, he begged to be raised in his 
bed that he might look at it for the last time. He con- 
templated it for a moment with a kind of religions enthu- 
siasm, and his lips moved as if engaged in prayer. 

7. The strange conjectures concerning him rushed on my 
father's mind : ^^Heis an idolater!" thought he, ^'and is 
worshiping the sun I " He listened a moment, and blushed 
at his own uncharitable suspicion ; he was only engaged in 
the pious devotions of a Christian. His simple orison being 
finished, the little man in black withdrew his eyes from the 
east, and taking my grandfather's hand in one of his, and 
making a motion with the other toward the sun : " I love 
to comtemplate it," said he, " 'tis an emblem of the uni- 
versal benevolence of a true Christian ; and it is the most 
glorious work of Him who is philanthropy itself! " 

8. My grandfather blushed still deeper at his ungenerous 
surmises ; he had pitied the stranger at first, but now he 
revered him. He turned once more to regard him, but his 
countenance had undergone a change ; the holy enthusiasm 
that had lighted up each feature, had given place to an 
expression of mysterious import ; a gleam of grandeur 
seemed to steal across his Gothic visage, and he appeared 
full of some mighty secret which he hesitated to impart 
He raised the tattered night-cap that had sunk almost over 
his eyes, and waving his feeble hand with a slow and feeble 
expression of dignity: "In me," said he, with laconic 
solemnity, "in me you behold the last descendant of the 
renowned linkum Fidelius ! " 
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9. My grandfather gazed at him with reverence; for 
though he had never heard of the illustrious personage 
thus pompously announced^ yet there was a certain black- 
letter dignity in the name that particularly struck his fancy 
and commanded his respect. " You have been kind to me," 
continued the little man in black, after a momentary pause, 
•* and richly will I requite your kindness by making you 
heir to my treasures ! In yonder large deal box are the 
volumes of my illustrious ancestor, of which I alone am the 
fortunate possessor. Inherit them, ponder over them, and 
be wise ! " 

10. He grew faint with the exertion he had made, and 
sank back almost breathless on his pillow. His hand, 
which, inspired with the importance of his subject, he had 
raised to my grandfather's arm, slipped from his hold and 
fell over the side of the bed, and his faithful dog licked it, 
as if anxious to soothe the last moments of his dying master 
and testify his gratitude to the hand that had so often 
cherished him. The untaught caresses of the faithful 
animal were not lost upon his dying master ; he raised his 
languid eyes, turned tbem on the dog, then on my grand- 
father; and having given this silent recommendation — 
closed them forever. 

11. The remains of the little man in black, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of many pious people, were decently 
interred in the churchyard of the village ; and his spirit, 
harmless as the body it once animated, has never been 
known to molest a living being. My grandfather complied, 
as far as possible, with his last request ; he conveyed the 
volumes of Linkum Fidelius to his library ; he pondered 
over them frequently ; but whether he grew wiser, the 
tradition doth not mention. This much is certain, that 
his kindness to the poor descendant of Fidelius was amply 
rewarded by the approbation of his own heart, and th^ 
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devoted attachment of the old turnspit^ who transferred his 
affection from his deceased master te his benefactor, and 
became his constant attendant. And thus was the Cockloft 
library enriched by the invaloable folios of the sage Llnkum 
Fidelias. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

THE SNOW-SHOWER. 

WiLUAM CULLBH Bbtaht (boHi 1T94, died 1878), was born in Camming^n, Mass 
Admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one, he practiced law for abont nine 
years, when he gave up the law for Joamalism. He became connected with the 
** Brening Post " in 1896, and retained his connection with it until his death. 
Mr. Bryant^ 8 love for Nature ** in all her various forms ** is seen in aU his 
writings. In prose and in verse his language is always not only chaste, bat elegant 

1. Stand here by my side, and turn, I pray, 

On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray. 

And dark and silent the water lies ; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow. 
In waving flakes, begins to flow ; 

Flake after flake, 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 

2. See, how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty vail ; 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet, and are still in the depths below ; 

Flake after flake. 
Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 

3. Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 

Come floating downward in airy play. 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way; 
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There broader and burlier masses fall : 
The sallen water buries them all — 

Flake after flake — 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 

i. And some^ as on tender wings they glide 

From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray. 
Are joined in their fall, and, side by side. 

Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 
As friend with friend, or husband with wife 
Makes hand in hand the passage of life ; 

Each mated flake 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 

5. Lo ! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 

Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased. 

They fling themselves from their shadowy height 
The frail, frail creatures of middle sky. 
What speed they make, with their grave so nigh ; 

Flake after flake. 
To lie in the dark, and silent lake I 

6. I see in thy gentle eyes a tear : 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought : 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and deaf, 

Who were for a time, and now are not; 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost, 
That glisten a moment, and then are lost> 

Flake after flake, 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 

7. Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies; 
And far away on the mountain side, 
A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
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But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water, no more is seen. 

Flake after flake, 
At rest in the dark and silent laka 



LESSON XXXVII. 

VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 

Gsonox GoKDOH Btbon (born 17BB, died 1894). Lord Byron has been eaHed ** T1i« 
Prince of Poets.** Some of his poems aboond in sentiments of great dignity md 
tenderness, as well as in passages of Infinite sublimity and beanty. His sarcasm 
Is incomparable, blasting the weeds of hypocrisy and cant, bnt not less destroy 
Ing the flowers of fiUth and of holiest affection. Of him Macaolay said : ** Never 
had any writer so vast a command of the whole eloquence of scorn, mlsttathropy 
tnd despair." 

1. The king was on his throne, 

The satraps thronged the hall, 
A thousand hright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand enps of gold, 

In Judah deemed divine, — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

The godless heathen's wine I 

)i. In that same hour and haU, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall. 

And wrote as if on sand: 
The fingers of a man; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran. 

And traced them like a wand. 

3. The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice; 
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All bloodless waxed bis look. 

And tremulous his voice. 
^Let tbe men of lore appear^ 

Tbe wisest of tbe eartb, 
And expound the words of fear, 

Whicb mar our royal mirth.'* 

4. Ghaldea's seers are good^ 

But here they have no skill; 
And tbe unknown letters stood 

Untold and awful still. 
And Babel's men of age 

Are wise and deep in lore; 
But now they were not sage, 

They saw — ^but knew no mora 

5. A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth. 
He heard the king's command. 

He saw that writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view; 
He read it on that night, — 

The morrow proved it true. 

6 '^ Belshazzarfs grave is made. 

His kingdom passed away. 
He, Id the balance weighed. 

Is light and worthless clay; 
The shroud his robe of state. 

His canopy the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate ; 

The Persian on his throne!* 
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LCfftOV XXXVIII 



• -^s. -:^ ^'^SS-£ S% 



1. A ;y^4^::T f*r*.i ^zlr^L kl:a:t?t from time imme 
r/,'/r,^., Vi*.»*^r^ t'.^ lfc=. ---ri cf M-fc : L-rrs-vn of Bendearj. 
*r.'' 0/4'. t of CVrr., *vi vai LAZ.ifi down noinipaireii 
^r>',r# V/ •;-<; ' ,>^ of tr.*r j&«t Ori»::;rT. In earlier times the 
tr^ifjik^rf; ^hl^:f<{ of t:.f-% nan^re f .lir.d freqnent opportunities 
#/f U'/^ifvi;,/ tf,':.r nriw^d aLin^ositT; and few inheritors of 
th'j faU) t^'xarrttX Ml the world without having moistened 
It with th*; \t\fptA of gome of their hereditary enemies. 

%* Btjf, lu our own day, the progress of civilizatioii, 
whi/ (j h;i/l r("iU:\i(A even these wild countries, the heart oi 
ih<j North Highland^., although it could not extinguish en- 
linly the tran-ifiitted gi)irit of revenge, at least kept it 
within wife Uni\nU\ and the feud of Macpherson and Grant 
thn'tttj'nod in the courne of another generation to die en- 
lln'ly iiway, or, at IcaHt, to exist only in some vexatious 
lawHuit, foMt/<jr(*d hy the petty jealousies of two men of hos- 
tlhf i4un|M«rH and contiguous property. 

Jl. It wuH not, however, without some ebullitions oi 
aiM^lont ll(»r('on(*HH, that the flame, which had burned for so 
nwmy ccMituricH, soomed about to expire. Once, at a meet- 
In^ of tho country gcntloraon, on a question of privilege 
Hnnihff, lU«niit»arg took occasion to throw out some tannts, 
wIuuhI At luH hiMvditary foe, which the fiery Grant imme- 
(liulolv hvtMvod ivs the signal of defiance, and a challenge 

>VtW <ho IHU\SO<|UOUOO. 

4, Tho sheriff of tho cx)unty, however, having received in- 
timation of tho atljiir, put both (xirties under arrest; nn:"'. 
^\ \\^\\^\\\s \\\ lUo \vrsu;u<ions of their friends — ^not friendi 
\\y WxhhI <ind lUo ri^pn^soniatious of the magistrate, thet 
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shook hands, and each pledged his honor to forget — at least 
never again to remember in speech or action — the ancient 
feud of his family. 

5. This occurrence, at the time, was the object of much 
interest in the country-side, in that it seemed to give the 
lie to the prophecies, of which every Highland family has 
an ample stock in its traditionary chronicles, and which 
expressly predicted that the enmity of Oaim and Bendearg 
should not be quenched but in blood; and on this seem- 
ingly cross-grained circumstance, some of the young men, 
who had begun already to be tainted with the heresies oi 
the Lowlands, were seen to shake their heads, as they re- 
flected on the tales and the faith of their ancestors; but 
the gray-headed seers shook theirs still more wisely, and 
answered with the motto of a noble house, — "I bide my 
time.'* 

6. There is a narrow pass between the mountains, in the 
neighborhood of Bendearg, well known to the traveler who 
ventures into these wilds in quest of the savage sublimities 
of nature. At a little distance it has the appearance of an 
immense artificial bridge thrown over a tremendous chasm, 
but, on nearer approach, is seen to be a wall of nature's 
own masonry, formed of vast and rugged bodies of solid 
rock, piled on each other as if in the giant sport of the 
architect. Its sides are in some places covered with trees 
of a considerable size ; and the passenger, who has a head 
steady enough to look down the precipice, may see the 
eyries of birds of prey beneath his feet. 

7. The path across is so narrow, that it cannot admit of 
two' persons passing alongside ; and, indeed, none but 
natives, accustomed to the scene from infancy, would 
attempt the dangerous route at all, though it saves a cir- 
cuit of three miles. Yet it sometimes happens that two 
travelers meet in the middle, owing to the curve formed hj 
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the pafls preventing a view across from either side ; and 
when this is the case, one is obliged to lie down, while the 
other crawls over his body. 

What \b meant by " from time immemorial " 7 Where did ttum en- 
counter take place? What promised to do awaj with the hostilities 
between the fiimilies? What woald be the last to keep diflferenoes 
alive? Use other words for ''traditionary chronicles." What is it to 
be '* tainted with heresy" ? What is meant by the " eyries of birds "t 
Can yon name any " birds of prey" ? 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

THE STRUGGLE ON THE PASS. 

n. 

1. One day, shortly after the incident we have men- 
tioned, a Highlander was walking fearlessly along the pass, 
sometimes bending over to watch the flight of the wild 
birds that built below, and sometimes detaching a fragment 
from the top to see it dashed against the uneven sides, and 
bounding from rock to rock, its rebound echoing the while 
like a human voice and dying in faint and hollow murmurs 
at the bottom. 

2, When he had gained the highest part of the arch, he 
observed another coming leisurely up on the opposite side, 
and, being himself of the patrician order, called out to him 
to halt and lie down ; the person, however, disregarded the 
command, and the Highlanders met face to face on the 
summit. They were Oaim and Bendearg ! the two heredi- 
tary enemies, who would have gloried and rejoiced in mor- 
tal strife with each other on a hill-side. They turned 
deadly pale at this fatal rencontre. '* I was first at the top," 
said Bendearg, ''and called out first, ' lie down that I ma; 
pass over in peace.'" 
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3. "When the Grant prostrates himself before Mac- 
pherson/* answered the other, " it must be with a sword 
driven through his body/' " Turn back, then," said Ben- 
dearg, " and repass as you came." " Go back yourself, if 
you like," replied Grant: "I will not be the first of my 
name to turn before the Macpherson." 

4. This was their short conference, and the result exactly 
as each had anticipated ; — they then threw their bonnets 
over the precipice, and advanced, with slow and caatious 
pace, closer to each other ; they were both unarmed ; and 
stretching their Umbs like men preparing for a desperate 
struggle, they planted their feet firmly on the ground, com- 
pressed their lips, knit their dark brows, and fixing fierce 
and watchful eyes on each other, stood there prepared for 
the onset 

5. They both grappled at the same moment; but being 
of equal strength, were unabb for some time to shift each 
other's position, — standing fixed on a rock with suppressed 
breath, and muscles strained, like statues carved out of solid 
stone. At length Macpherson, suddenly removing his right 
foot, so as to give him greater purchase, stooped his body 
and bent his enemy down with him by main strength until 
they lioth leaned over the precipice, looking downward into 
the terrible abyss. 

6. The contest was as yet doubtful, for Grant had placed 
his foot firmly on an elevation at the brink, and had equal 
command of his enemy, — ^but at this moment Macpherson 
sank slowly and firmly on his knee, and while Grant sud* 
denly started back, stooping to take the supposed advan- 
tage, whirled him over his head into the gulf. Macpherson 
himself fell backward, his body hanging partly over the 
rock ; a fragment gave way beneath him, and he sank far- 
ther, till catching with a desperate effort at the solid stone 
abovci he regained his footing. 
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7. There was a pause of death-like stilbiess^ and the l)oId I 
heart of Macpherson feli sick and faint At lengthy as if 
compelled unwillingly by,some mysterious feeling, he looked 
down over the precipice. Grant had caught with a death- 
grip by the rugged point of a rock, — ^his enemy was almost i 
within his reach ! — his face was turned upward, and there 
was in it horror aud despair, but he uttered no word or cry. 
The next moment he loosed his hold, and the next his 
brains were dashed out before the eyes of his hereditary 
foe I The mangled body disappeared among the trees, and 
its last heavy and hollow sound arose from the bottom. 
Macpherson returned home an altered man. He purchased 
a commission in the army, and fell iu the wars of the 
Peninsula. 

Give a brief accoant of the " Struggle on the "Pobs." How coald 
the contest have been avoided? Which of the parties was to be 
blamed for the fight? Spain and Portugal are called ''The Penin- 
sula.*' Tell the meaning of feud, extinguish, jealousy, hereditaiy, 
^Mitrician, rencontre, precipice. 



LESSON XL. 

DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 

iLFBBD TBinrrBOK(bom 1809, ) was born in Somerby, Lincolsshire, England. 

In 1861 he was made Poet Laureate, and is esteemed the foremost living poet oi 
his nation. For many years he has resided on the Isle of Wight, an island in 
the Bnglish Channel. 

1. Full knee-deep lies the winter-snow, 

And the winter-winds are wearily sighing: 

Toll ye the church-bell, sad and slow. 

And tread softly and speak low ; 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
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Old year, you must not die ; 
You came to us so readily. 
You lived with us so steadily. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

8. He lieth still : be doth not move : 
He will not see the dawn of day : — 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend and a true, true love^ 
And the new year will take them away. 

Old year, you must not go ; 
So long as you have been with us. 
Such joy as you have seen with us. 
Old year, you shall not go. 

t. He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But though his eyes are waxing dim. 
And though his foes speak ill of him^ 
He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die ; 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
Pve half a mind to die with you. 
Old year, if you must die. 

4. He was full of joke and jest ; 

But all his merry quips are o'er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he^l be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New year, blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 
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5. How bard he breathes ! oyer the snow 

I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro • 
The cricket chirps — the light boms low— 
*Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 

Shake hands before you die I 
Old year well dearly rue for you ; 
What is it we can do for you ? — 
Speak out before you die. 

6. His face is growing sharp and thin ; — 

Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Olose up his eyes — ^tie up his chin — 
Step from the corpse^ and let him in 
That standeth there alone. 
And waiteth at the door. 
There's a new foot on the floor, my fi7end« 
And a new face at the door, my frie^^t 
A new face at the door. 



400^ 



LESSON XLI. 

RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 

L BiNG out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night : 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

2. Eing out the old, ring in the new, 

Bing, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going — let him go ; 
Bing out the false, ring in the true. 
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3. Bing out the grief that saps the mind. 

For those that here we see no more; 
Bing out the feud of rich and poor^ 
Bing in redress to all mankind. 

4. Bing out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Bing in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

5. Bing out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Bing out, ring out my mournful rhjmes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

6. Bing out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 
Bing in the love of truth and rights 
Bing in the common Idye of good. 

7. Bing out old shapes of foul disease, 

Bing out the narrowing lust of gold , 
Bing out the thousand wars of old, 
Bing in the thousand years of peace. 

8. Bing in the raliant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Bing out the darkness of the land, 
Bing in the Christ that is to be. 



|I 3CI » 
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MEMORY GEMS. 

Howe'er it be^ it seems to me 

'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Tenntbon. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Bailbt. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted p 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked^ though locked up in steel. 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shakbsfearb. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another 

man than this, that when the injury began on his part, the 

kindness should begin on ours. 

T1LLOT8ON. 

He that does good to another man, does also good to 

himself ; not only in the consequence, but in the very aci 

of doing it; for the consciousness of well doing is an ample 

reward. 

Seneca. 

Be fearful only of thyself, and stand in awe of none more 
than of thine own conscience. There is in every man a 
severe censor of his manners ; and he that reverences this 
judge, will seldom do anything he need repent of. 
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LESSON XLII. 

THE BURIAL OF AGASSIZ. 

1. It was a mild afternoon in December. The day was 
as warm as when the spring is melting into summer, oi 
when the summer begins to change into autamn. 

2. Statesmen and scholars had gathered in the college 
chapel to pay the last tribute of respect to the greatest 
scientist of America. The simple but sublime words of the 
Scriptures, which give promise of another life, had been 
read over the body of the dead. 

3. It is said that Agassiz toved flowers. His house in 
Cambridge seemed always full of them. They were to him 
gentle teachers of the goodness and love of God. In the 
flowers which he found in every land, he delighted to read 
a Gospel written by a beneficent Hand. 

4. Agassiz had requested to be buried without parade 
and show. His friends observed his request, and resolved 
to bury him in flowers. The grave was made on the sum- 
mit of the rising ground in the beautiful cemeHry of 
Mount Auburn. 

6. A -delicate carpet of evergreens completely hid the 
earth from view. In the center of the lot stood a large 
stone cross. This was draped with ivy and evergreens, and 
wreathed with every variety of appropriate flowers. 

6. The cemetery bell tolled. The simple funeral proces- 
sion passed through the stone gateway, and moved slowly 
up the avenue. It wound along in shadow and sunlight 
till it reached the summit of the little hilL 

7. The friends gathered around the open grave and the 
cross with its floral vestments. Silently and with un- 
covered heads they stood. The casket, concealed beneath 
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its wealth of flowers, was slowly lowered to its final restiiigw ] 
place. \ 

8. No words of eulogy were spoken. None were needed. 
The great, pure life, with its influences and its lessons, waa 
too deeply impressed upon every heart Tears fix>m many 
eyes fell upon the carpet of evergreens and flowers. 

9. His grave is far from the land of his birth, and from \ 
the mountains and streams which he had loved in boyhood. | 
Peaceful be his rest in the city of his adoption. 

10. '^ He never made an enemy or lost a friend," said a 
student, as he turned away from the grave with flowers in i 
his hands. ^He was a member of the learned societies of all I 
nations," said another ; yet no child could be more humble. 

11. He retained the modesty of boyhood to the last, and | 
would even blush when, in public, he was greeted with ap- 
plause. Like most truly great men, he loved little children, 
and kept his own heart as guileless and pure as the heart oi 
childhood* 

LESSON XLIII. 

THE BAREFOOT BOY. 

JoBV Gbbutlbap WmrmEB (born 1801 ) was born at Ibyerhin, Mass. His 

early life was that of the common farmer^s boy. He has written extendvely, 
and bis prose and verse have been alike characterized by sweetness, tendemeei 
and purity of tone and moraJ sentiment. He has consistently held to the fiith 
of the Friends, and has been foremost in every noble work. 

1. Blessii^^gs on thee, little man. 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan I 
With thy tumed-up pantaloons. 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face. 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace 
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From my heart I give thee joy ; 
I was once a barefoot boy I 

2. Prince thou art — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-doUared ride — 
Barefoot^ trudging at his side. 
Thou hast more than he can buy. 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy ! 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy I 

3. 0, for boyhood's painless play ; 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day; 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules; 
Knowledge, never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee's morning chase. 

Of the wild flower's time and place, 
Flight of fowl, and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell. 
How the woodchuck digs his cell. 
And the ground-mole sinks his well} 

4. How the robin feeds her youngs 
How the oriole's nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow. 
Where the freshest berries grow. 
Where the ground-nat trails its vine. 
Where the wood-grape's clusters shiiie? 
Of the black wasp's cunning way. 
Mason of his walls of clay. 

And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans I^- 
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For^ eschewing books and tasks^ 
Natnre answers all he asks ; 
Hand in hand with her he walks. 
Face to face with her he talks^ 
Part and parcel of her joy — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy I 

6. 0, for boyhood's time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for; — • 
I was rich in flowers and trees. 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played. 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled oyer hedge and stone ; 

6. Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day, and through the nighl^ 
Whispering at the garden wall. 

Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond. 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond. 
Mine on bending orchard trees 
Apples of Hesperides ! 
Still as my horizon grew. 
Larger grew my riches, too ; 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 

7. for festal dainties spread, 

like my bowl of milk and bread,— 
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Pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 
On the door-stone gray and rude 1 
O'er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent. 
Purple curtained, fringed with gold. 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs' orchestra ; 
And to light the noisy choir. 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire ; — 
I was monarch : pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

8. Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can I 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown swardj 
Every mom snail lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat; 

9. All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison-cells of pride. 
Lose the freedom of the sod. 
Like a colt's for work be shod. 
Made to tread the mills of toil 
Up and down in ceaseless moil; 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground, — 
Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin, 
Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy I 
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LESSON XLIV. 

RUNNING FOR LIFE. 

L At the time of which I am writingy Fort Benton^ on 
the upper Missouri^ was an Indian trading post. The 
Blackfeet Indians resorted, in large numbers, to this post. 
Between this tribe and the Crees there was a most bitter 
hostility. 

2. It was understood that no Cree ever came so far south. 
One day toward the latter part of winter, a solitary Indian 
presented himself, on foot, at the gate of the stockade and 
asked to be admitted. 

3. The sentry allowed him to enter. It was soon ascer* 
tained, from his dress and manner of wearing his hair^ that 
he was a Cree, and that his name was Stemane. For some 
reason he had left his own people and was making his way, 
as he said, to the far South. 

4. Stemane had been at the post but a few hours when a 
party of Blackfeet were seen riding towards the fort. Mr. 
Wolfe, the trader in charge of the place, hastily opened the 
door of a back room, bade the Cree go in there and keep 
entirely quiet, if he valued his life. 

5. While the trading was going on, the whites were sud- 
denly startled by the report of a gun, followed by wild 
whoops and a horrible uproar. The traders rushed out to 
discover the cause. 

6. The foolish Stemane had so far allowed his curiosity 
to get the better of his prudence as to peep through a little 
window of the back room for a look at his enemies. One 
of them instantly recognized him as a Cree, and fired at 
him with a gun which, contrary to the rules, he had brought 
into the fort hidden under his blanket 

7. The small, high window was broken, and the Black- 
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feet, yelling like bloodhounds, were trying to get in, while 
the Oree, with an ax which he had picked up in the room, 
was vigorously defending his position. 

8. The few soldiers of the post were instantly summoned 
by the drum-beat, and, with their bayonets, pressed back 
the Blackfeet from the window. Their chief, Mackamoge, 
shouting like an old Stentor, assisted in calling off his 
braves. 

9. When the cause of the outbreak was explained, the 
chief demanded of Mr. Wolfe that the Cree should be im- 
mediately given up to be put to death by torture, declaring 
that he was a cursed spy. 

10. Mr. Wolfe was at his wit's end. He did not wish to 
give up Stemane to be tortured and burned, and he feared 
to offend the Blackfeet. These Indians were numerous 
and well armed, and the soldiers at the fort were only a 
handful. 

11. In this dilemma he felt justified in using what might 
be called deception. 

*^My brother speaks well," he said to the excited chief; 
^^ but with the white man's Manitou this is the moon of 
peace, when no blood must be shed. 

12. " When next the moon is full, come to me and I wiD 
give the Oree to you on one condition." 

**What is that condition?" demanded the Blackfoot 
sternly. 

13. " The Cree," said Mr. Wolfe, " must have one chance 
for his life. Your warriors are fleet of foot I will set the 
Cree one hundred paces in front of them, and then he must 
run for his life." 

14 The Blackfeet were famous runners, and the chief 
readily assented to this condition. 

The Indians left the post, promising, in strong terms, to 
return promptly at the appointed time. 
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15. After snch an agreement Mr. Wolfe did not dare to 
permit the Cree to escape. But he put him at once upon a 
course of hard training. He turned him out at five o'clock 
every morning, and had him run three times around the 
inside of the stockade, a distance of fifty rods. 

16. He was then fed on fresh buffalo meat, a full break- 
fast, and allowed to rest three hours. Then, for an hoar, 
he was made to run at fuU speed around the stockade. 
After dinner he ran again, and at night ate a light supper 
before going to bed. 

17. This rigid system of training was kept up for a month, 
every day, rain or shine, except Sundays, when the boy 
enjoyed a day of rest. The result was very marked. The 
Indian came to be in splendid condition. He ran as easily 
as a dog, and at the end of an hour showed very little 
fatigue. 

18. Punctually on the morning after the full moon in 
April, the Blackfoot chief returned with three hundred 
warriors of his tribe. With terrific yells and whoops they 
shouted, "Fetch out the Creel" 

19. Mr. Wolf was determined to secure fair play for the 
poor Cree, and the drums beat for a parley. The trader 
then stated to the chief that he was ready to deliver the 
Cree according to promise ; but that the horses and guns 
of his warriors must first be brought and left inside the 
stockade, and that, in the race, the Blackfeet must carry 
only their knives. 

20. After some discussion this was agreed to. A long 
rope was then stretched breast high on the plain in front 
of the fort. Behind this rope the crowd of Blackfeet took 
their places. 

21. The trader measured off a hundred paces, and two 
soldiers brought the Cree and placed him beside Mr. Wolf. 
"Now, Stemane," said he, "you must run for your life. 
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You can outrun them. Get to your tribe and never be 
seen in these parts again/* 

22. With these parting words, the trader raised his hand^ 
which was the appointed signal. The rope was dropped, 
and, with a yell ferocious enough to appall the stoutest 
heart, the Blackfeet sprang towards the Cree. 

23. Instead of bounding away, as the trader had ex- 
pected he would, the wretched boy seemed paralyzed with 
fright. He faced about for an instant, then ran zigzag, 
and made no progress. 

24. In less than half a minute the Blackfeet were upon 
him, and had almost grasped him. Then the Oree sud^ 
denly rallied his strength, and nerved himself for steady 
work. He dodged his pursuers and leaped away. 

25. He soon opened a broad space between himself and 
the yelling Blackfeet. Three or four of these Indians fol- 
lowed him vigorously, but by the time they had run a mile 
and a half Stemane was at least a hundred rods in advance 
of them all. 

26. He was now seen to turn and shake his fist at his 
panting pursuers. Wheeling away again, he went skim- 
ming over the prairie like a deer. In fifteen minutes he 
was out of sight, and that was the last the whites ever saw 
of him. 
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LESSON XLV. 

THE FIRST SNOW-FALL 

Jmmeb Rubskll Lowell (born 1819, ) is a graduate of Harrard College. He en 

tered the profession of law, bat did not parene it ; for a time he edited a UterarT 
and Critical Magazine ; was appointed professor of Belles-Lettres in Harraru 
College in 18SS; in 18T7 was sent as United States Minister to Spain, and is now 
(1883) United States Minister to Great Britain. As a writer, Lowell baa 
shown great versatility. His " Biglow PJtpcrs,"- " The Fable for CriUcs," "' The 
Cathedral," "The Legend of Brittany," and "The Vision of Sir Laonfal'' 
attest his skill as a poet, while "Among my Books," and "My Study Wia 
dows," place him as one of the first of essayists. 

The sdow had begun in the gloaming. 

And busily^ all the night. 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 

Wore ermine too dear for an earl. 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 

Was ridged inch-deep with pearL 

From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 

Game Chanticleer's muffled crow ; 
The stiff rails were softened to swanVdown— 

And still wavered down the snow. 

I stood and watched from the window 

The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snowbirds. 

Like brown leaves whirling by, 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 

Where a little headstone stood ; 
How the flakes were folding it gently. 

As did robins the Babes in the Woods. 
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Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, " Father, who makes it snow ?* 

And I told of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snow-fall. 

And I thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o^er our first great sorrow 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

. I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow. 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scars of our buried woe. 

Then with eyes that saw not I kissed her. 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister. 
Folded close under deepening snow. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE 

too Certainly spoonfuls will not be much. Indeed, I 

two would giye him more. 

through William the stone the window bj acci- 

threw dent. 

wring They may a bell for joy just now, but they wiU 

ring their hands for grief ere long. 

weight If you a little, he will tell you its exact . I can 

wait not just now ; I'll come again. 

weigh Stand out of his till he this sack. He will soon 

way do it. 

week He felt very and &tigued all last ; but he is 

weak better now. 
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LESSON XLVI. 

HANDEL 

1. Babe and cold the garret chamber. 

Gloomy with its shadows dim ; 
Hang with dustj^ drooping cobwebs. 

Drapery weird and grim. 
Battled loud the loosened casement. 

Bleak the night-wind rose and fell ; 
In the pauses of its wailing 

Tolled the midnight bell. 

8. Suddenly, from out the shadows 

Of the old, deserted room, 
Game a strain of faintest music 

Through the ghostly gloom. 
Fiercer howled the wind, and stronger 

Swelled the strain, exultingly. 
Till there rolled among the rafters 

Waves of melody. 

8. While the night grew still to listen, 

Soft and slow the music sighed. 
And in melting, minor measures. 

Into silence died. 
Say, what skillful, rapt musician. 

In the lonely room apart. 
Thus made glad the somber midnight 

With his wondrous art ? 

4. From the moon, now bright, now hidden 
In the clouds that crossed her way. 
Through the misty garret-window 
Shot a slender ray,— 



" Bars and cold tk« garret chamber. 
Gloomy with Itt ahadowi dim." 
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Glanced upon an ancient spinet, 

O'er whose keys, with dust defiledt 
Ban the eager, dainty lingers 

Of a little child I 

5. Boy, in after years the master 

Of all mighty harmonies, 
With a more than childish rapture 

In thy lifted eyes, — 
Surely, in the garret chamber. 

Dim with shadowy mystery. 
While the world slept in the midnight^ 

Angels talked with thee I 
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LESSON XLVII. 

THE LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL 

I. 

1. Ok a dark, cold night in the middle of NoTember, as 
Mr. Hardy was traveling in a stage-coach from London to 
Norwich, he was roused from a sound sleep, by the coach- 
man's opening the door of the carriage, and begging leave 
to look for a parcel which was in the box under Mr. Hardy's 
seat. 

2. The opening of the door admitted a violent gust of 
wind and rain, which was very unpleasant to the feelings 
of the sleeping passengers, and roused them to a conscious- 
ness of the situation of those who were on the outside of 
the vehicle. 

3. " I hope, coachman, you have a good thick coat on, 
to guard you against the cold and wet," said Mr. Hardy. 

4. " I have a very good one, sir,'* replied the man ; " but 
I have lent it to a poor little girl that we have on the top ; 
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for my heart bled for her, poor things she had so little 
clothing to keep her warm/' 

5. ^' A child exposed on the outside of the coach on such 
a night as thisl" exclaimed Mr. Hardy; *^I am sure it 
would be very wrong in us to let her stay there. Do let 
as have her in immediately : it is quite shocking to think 
of her being in such a situation.^' 

6. "0, no," cried a gentleman opposite; "we can do 
nothing with her here ; it is quite out of the question. 
The coach is already full : and she will be so wet that we 
might as well be on the outside ourselves as to sit near her. 
Besides, she is a poor child, in charge of the master of a 
work-house ; and one does not know what she may have 
about her." 

7. "Why, as to that, sir," replied the coachman, "1 
believe she is as clean as any child needs to be, though she 
is rather delicate looking, — ^poor thing. But she is a fine 
little creature, and deserves better fare than she is likely to 
get where she is going." 

8. "Let her come in, at any rate," said Mr. Hardy; 
"for, poor or rich, she is equally sensible of cold ; and no 
one, I am sure, who has a child of his own, can bear the 
idea of her being so exposed : and, as to her being wet, I 
will wrap her in my plaid, and take her on my knee^ so 
that no one can feel any inconvenience from it." 

9. This silenced the gentleman's objections ; and, the 
rest of the company agreeing to it, the coachman was 
desired to bring the child in, which he gladly did ; and, 
the dry plaid being rolled about her, Mr. Hardy took her 
on his knee, and, putting his arm around her waist, clasped 
her, with benevolence and self-satisfaction, to his breast. 
** I am afraid you are very cold, my poor little girl," said he. 

10. " I was very cold indeed, till the coachman was so 
good to me as to let me have his coat," replied she, in a 
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very sweet and cheerful voice; "but you have made me 
warmer still/' she added ; and^ as she spoke, she laid hei 
head against the breast of her benevolent friend, and was 
asleep in a few minutes. 

11. '*The coachman showed a great deal of concern for 
her," said one of the passengers; "I could hardly have 
expected so much feeling in the driver of a stage-coach." 

12. "I believe there is much more humanity among the 
lower classes of people than is generally supposed," replied 
Mr. Hardy ; " for we seldom meet with one who is deaf to 
the appeals of childhood or helplessness." 

13. His companion was too sleepy to dispute the point ; 
and the whole party soon sunk into the same state of torpor 
from which this little incident had roused them, and from 
which they were only occasionally disturbed by the changing 
of horses, or the coachmen's applications for their usual 
fee, till the full dawn of day induced them to shake off 
their drowsiness. 



-<•« 



LESSON XLVIII. 

THE LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL 



1. Whek Mr. Hardy awoke, he found that his little com- 
panion was still in a sound sleep ; and he thought, with 
satisfaction, of the comfortable rest which he had procured 
for her, with only a very little inconvenience to himself. 

2. He was glad, too, that he had interested himself in 
her before he saw her ; for, had he seen the prepossessing 
face which he then beheld, he might have suspected that 
his interference had been prompted as much by her beauty 
as occasioned by her distress. 
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3. She appeared to be about five years of age, of a fail 
complexion^ and regular features; but Mr. Hardy was par* 
ticularly interested with her sensible and expressive coun- 
tenance^ which indicated extreme sweetness of disposition. 

4. " What a pity/* thought he, as he looked at her, '^ that 
so promising a little creature should be confined to the 
charity of a poor-house, and there reared in vice and 
ignorance ! " 

5. As these thoughts passed across his mind, the little girl 
awoke, and looked around her, as if at a loss to know where 
she was ; but the next moment, seeming to recollect her 
self, and looking in Mr. Hardy's face, she returned his 
kindness by a smile of satisfaction. 

6. ^' Have you had a good sleep, my dear ? " asked he 
kindly. 

7. "Yes, sir, I have been sleeping very soundly; and I 
thought I was at home.'' 

8. " Where is your home ? " asked Mr. Hardy. 

9. "I call where my aunt Jane used to live, my home." 

10. "And where did your aunt Jane live ?" 

11. "I don't know what they called the place; but it 
was at the end of a long lane ; and there was a pretty gar- 
den before the house. It was such a nice place, I am sure 
you would like it if you saw it." 

12. *^ Do you know the nau^a of the place ? " 

13. "No, sir, I do not know what they call it, only thai 
it was aunt Jane's house ; and it was near the large town 
they call Ipswich, where my father lived, and where there 
were a great many ships, and a large river." 

14. Surprised at the easy and proper manner in which 
this little girl, who bore the marks of nothing but the 
greatest poverty, expressed herself, Mr. Hardy's curiosity 
was greatly excited ; and, feeling much interested respect- 
ing her, he asked her name. 
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15. " My aunt Jane used to call me Fanny Edwin,** re- 
plied she; "but my new mother told me I must say 
that my name is Peggy Short; but I do not like that 
name." 

16. " Why did she tell you to call yourself by that name ? ' 
asked Mr. Hardy. 

17. " I cannot tell, sir ; for she used to call me Fanny 
herself, till she took me to the large town that we came to 
yesterday ; and then she called me Peggy, and said I must 
call myself so." 

18. "Where is your aunt Jane now? And your new 
mother, as you call her, where is she gone ? " 

19. "My aunt Jane, sir, went away a long time since. 
She said she was forced to go to a lady who was ill, that 
had been very kind to her, but she would come back to me 
soon, and then I should live with her again ; and that I 
must love her till she came back : and I have loved her all 
this time very dearly ; but she has never come again." 

20. As the child said this, her little heart swelled, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

21. "Where did you say she left you?" inquired Mr. 
Hardy. 

22. " I went to live with my father ; for I had a new 
mother, my aunt Jane said, who woi^ld take care of me. 
But my father went away in a ship ; and my new mother 
said he was drowned in the sea, and would never come back 
again ; and then she was not very kind to me, not so very 
kind as my aunt Jane used to be ; for my aunt Jane never 
beat me, but used to take me upon her knee, and tell me 
pretty stories, and teach me the way to read them myself, 
and to sew, that I might learn to be a useful woman ; and 
she used to kiss me, too, and say she loved me very dearly, 
when I was a good girl." 

23. " And 1 hope you were always a good girl," said Mr. 
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Hardy, patting her cheek. A confused blush covered the 
face of his little companion^ as he said this. 

24. ''No, sir/' said she, ''I was not always good; for, 
once, I told a story ; and my aunt Jane did not love me f oi 
a great many days ; and I was very unhappy." 

25. '' That was indeed naughty ; but you will never tell 
another story, I trust.** 

26. "I hope not," said the child, modestly; and Mr. 
Hardy, desirous of knowing something more of her history, 
asked her again what had become of her mother. 

27. ''I do not know where she has gone; but I am 
afraid she has lost herself ; for, when we got to the large 
town, she told me to sit down upon a door-step until she 
came back to me ; and I sat a very long time, until it was 
quite dark, and I was very cold and hungry ; and she never 
came back to me ; and I could not help crying : so the lady 
that lived in the house heard me, and came to me, and 
asked me what was the matter; and when I told her, she 
took me into the kitchen, and gave me something to eat, 
and was very kind to me." 

28. At this simple narrative the passengers were all much 
affected; and even the gentleman who had, at first, op- 
posed her coming into the coach, rubbed his hand across 
his eyes, and said, " Poor thing 1 poor thing 1 '* while Mr. 
Hardy pressed her more closely toward him, and rejoiced 
that Providence had enabled him to provide his own 
daughter, for such he now knew her to be, with every 
indulgence that affection could desire. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS 

HsNBT Wadswobth Lonotbllow (bora 1807, died 1883), graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 18S6. After completing his college coarse he spent eeveral years in 
Europe. On Mb retura, he asBumed the duties of Professor of Modera Lan- 
guages and Literature in Bowdoin CoHegBj to which position he had been 
elected. In 1835 he was appointed Professor of Modera Languages and Belles- 
Lettres in Harvard CoI1^;e. In 1864 he resigned his proflsssorship and devoted 
himself to literature. He has been regarded, both in his own country and ic 
Europe, as the foremost American poet 

1. Thebe is a Beaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 
And the flowers that grow between. 

2. " Shall I have naught that is &ir ? " saith he ; 

"Have naught but the bearded grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me 
I will give them all back again." 

3. He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise, 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

4. " My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 

The Beaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are they. 
Where he was once a child. 

6. "They shall all bloom in the fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garments white. 
These sacred blossoms wear." 
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6. And the mother gave, in tears and paiiii* 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she shoald find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

7. Oy not in cmelty, not in wrath^ 

The Reaper came that day; 
Twas an angel visited the green earthy 
And took the flowers away. 



-«a»»> 



LESSON L. 

ENVY AND EMULATION. 

1. At one of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, 
a young man named Guidotto, produced a piece so excel- 
lent that it was the admiration of the masters in the art, 
who all declared it to be their opinion that he could not 
fail of rising to the summit of his profession, should he 
proceed as he had begnn. 

2. This performance was looked upon with very different 
eyes by two of his fellow scholars. Brunello, the elder of 
tb") two, who had himself acquired some reputation in his 
studies, was mortified, in the highest degree, at this supe- 
riority of Guidotto ; and regarding all the honor his rival 
'lad acquired as so much taken from himself he conceived 
the most rancorous dislike for him, and longed for nothing 
130 much as to see him lose the credit he had gained. 

3. Afraid openly to deny the merit of a work which had 
obtained the approbation of the best judges, he threw out 
secret insinuations that Guidotto had been assisted in it by 
some one of his masters ; and he affected to represent it as 
a sort of lucky hit, which the reputed author would proba- 
bly never equal 
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4. Not SO with Lorenzo. Though a very young proficient 
m the art, he comprehended, in its full extent, the excel- 
lence of Guidotto's performance, and became one of the 
sincerest of his admirers. Fired with the praises he saw 
him receive on all sides, he ardently desired, at some day, 
to merit a similar approbation. 

5. He placed him before his eyes, as a fair model, which 
it was his highest ambition to equal ; for as yet he could 
not even conceive the possibility of excelling him. He 
never spoke of him but with rapture, and could not bear to 
bear the detractions of Brunello. 

6. Lorenzo did not, however, content himself with words, 
but entered with his whole soul into the career of improve- 
ment. He was first and last of all the scholars in the 
designing-room, and devoted to practice, at home, those 
hours which other youths passed in amusement. 

7. It was long before he could please himself with any of 
his attempts, and he was continually repeating, "Alas! how 
far distant is this from Guidotto's ! " At length, however, 
he had the satisfaction of becoming sensible of progress ; 
and having received considerable applause, on account of 
one of his performances, he ventured to say to himself, 
"And why may not I, too, become a Guidotto ? " 

8. Meanwhile Guidotto continued to bear away the palm 
from all competitors. Brunello struggled awhile to contest 
with him, but at length gave up the point, and consoled 
himself, under his inferiority, by ill-natured sarcasm and 
petulant criticism. Lorenzo worked away in silence, and 
it was long before his modesty would suffer Mm to place 
any piece of his in view, at the same time with one of 
Guidotto's. 

9. There was a certain day in the year, on which it was 
customary for all the scholars to exhibit their best perform- 
ance in a public hall, where their merit was carefully com- 
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pared by a number of select examiners, and a valuable prize 
was awarded to the most excellent. 

10. Guidotto had prepared for this anniversary with a 
piece which was to excel all he had before executed. He 
had jast fiDished it on the evening before the exhibition, 
and nothing remained to be done but to heighten the color- 
ing by means of a transparent varnish. 

11. The envious Brunello contrived artfully to convey 
into the vial, containing this varnish, some drops of a 
caustic preparation, the effect of which would be to destroy 
entirely the beauty and splendor of the piece. Guidotto 
laid it on by candle-light, and then, with great satisfaction, 
hung up his picture in the public room for exhibition on 
the following day. 

12. Lorenzo, too, with beating heart, had prepared him- 
self for the day. By great application, he had finished a 
piece, which he humbly hoped might not appear greatly 
inferior to some of Guidotto's earlier performances. 

13. The important day had now arrived. The company 
assembled, and were introduced into the great room, where 
the light had been fully admitted, by drawing up a curtain. 
All went up with raised expectations to Guidotto's picture, 
when, behold! instead of the brilliant beauty they had con- 
ceived, there was nothing but a dead surface of confused 
and blotched colors. 

14. Surely, they cried, this cannot be Guidotto's ! The 
unfortunate youth himself came up, and, on beholding the 
dismal change of his favorite piece, burst out into an 
agony of grief, and exclaimed that he was betrayed and 
undone 1 The vile Brunello, in a corner, was enjoying this 
distress. But Lorenzo was little less affected than Guidotto 
himself. 

16. "Indeed, gentlemen," said he, "this is not Guidotto's 
work. I saw it when only half finished, and it was a most 
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charming performance. Look at the bntline, and judge 
what it must have been before it was so basely injured/' 

16. The spectators were all struck with Lorenzo's gen- 
erous warmth, and sympathized in the disgrace of Guidotto ; 
but it was impossible to adjudge the prize to his picture, in 
the state in which they beheld it. They examined all the 
others attentively, and that by Lorenzo, who was until then 
an unknown artist to them, gained a great majority of 
votes. 

17. The prize was therefore awarded to him ; but Lo- 
renzo, on receiving it, went up to Guidotto, and presenting 
it to him, said, " Take what merit would undoubtedly have 
eecured for you, had not the basest malice and envy de- 
frauded you of it. To me it is honor enough to be accounted 
your second. If, hereafter, I may aspire to equal you, it 
shall be by means of fair competition, not by the aid of 
treachery." 

18. Lorenzo's nobleness of conduct excited the warmest 
encomiums among the judges, who at length determined 
that from this time there should be two equal prizes dis- 
tributed; since, if Guidotto had deserved the prize of paint- 
ing, Lorenzo was entitled to that of virtue. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

wood Charles, jou like a walk in the before dinner 1 

would O yes, very much. 

wade Did the soldiers, down with their arms and knap 

weighed sacks, attempt to through the river ? 

won I hear that of you has the first prize, and th( 

one other the second. 
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LESSON LI. 

ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 

.UIABITB Akxbs Allut (bom ISltt, ) p«ued her ehOdliood amid fht 

beintlftel seeneiy of her nAtive town of Strong, Haine. Mrs. Allen*e ^rritin^ 
■how her to be poeeeiaed of nre grace and delicacy of thought. Her llrBt volnme 
appeared when she waa twenty-live years old, although her verses appeared fr 
print when she waa bat twelve. 

1. Backward, turn backward, time, in your flighty 
Make me a child again, just for to-night I 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore. 

Take me again to your heart as of yore ; 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care. 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair ; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; — 
Bock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep I 

2. Backward, flow backward, tide of the years! 
I am so weary of toil and of tears ; 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain; 
Take them, and give me my childhood again ! 
I have grown weary of dust and decay, — 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away ; 
Weary of sowing for others to reap ; — 
Bock me to sleep, mother, — ^rock me to sleep t 

Sl Tired of the hollow, the base, the nntnie. 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you I 
Many a snmmer the grass has grown green. 
Blossomed and Aided, our faces between : 
Yet with strong yearning and passionate p«ii% 
Long I to-night for yonr presence again. 
Come from the silence so long and so deep; — 
Bock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep! 



j 
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4. Over my heart in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shown; 
No other worship abides and endures^ 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours : 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul, and world-weary brain. 
Slumber's soft calms o'er my heavy lids creep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep ! 

5. Oome, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again, as of old ; 

Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 
Shading my faint eyes away from the light; 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once more^ 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep; — 
Bock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleepl 

6. Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last listened your lullaby song ; 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood's years have been only a dream ; 
Glasped to your heart iu a loving embrace, 
With your light lashes just sweeping my face. 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep ; — 
Bock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleepl 



< i8C i|i 



LESSON Lll. 

THE TWO ROADS. 

1. It was New Year's night. An aged man was vtanding 
at a window. He mournfully raised his eyes towards the 
deep blue sky, where the stars were floating like white lilies 
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on the surface of a clear, calm lake. Then he cast them on 
the earth, where few more helpless beings than himseli 
were moving towards their inevitable goal — 'the tomb. 
Already he had passed sixty of the stages which lead to it, 
and he had brought from his journey nothing but errors 
and remorse. His health was destroyed, his mind un« 
furnished, his heart sorrowful, and his old age deyoid ol 
comfort. 

2. The days of his youth rose up in a vision before him, 
and he recalled the solemn moment when his father had 
placed him at the entrance of two roads, one leading into a 
peaceful sunny land, covered with a fertile harvest, and 
resounding with soft, sweet songs; while the other con- 
ducted the wanderer into a deep, dark cave, whence there 
was no issue, where poison flowed instead of water, and 
where serpents hissed and crawled. 

3. He looked towards the sky, and cried out, in his an- 
guish : — " 0, youth, return 1 0, my father, place me once 
more at the crossway of life, that I may choose the better 
roadl'* But the days of his youth had passed away, and 
his parents were with the departed. He saw wandering 
lights float over dark marshes, and then disappear. " Such," 
he said, " were the days of my wasted life ! " He saw a star 
shoot from Heaven, and vanish in darkness athwart the 
churchyard. ^* Behold an emblem of myself !'* he ex- 
claimed ; and the sharp arrows of unavailing remorse struck 
him to the heart. 

4. Then he remembered his early companions, who had 
entered life with him, but who, having trod the paths of 
virtue and industry, were now happy and honored on this 
New Year's night. The clock in the high church-tower 
struck, and the sound, falling on his ear, recalled the many 
tokens of the love of his parents for him, their erring son ; 
the lessons they had taught him; the prayers they had 
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offered up in his behalf. Overwhelmed with shame and 
grief, he dared no longer look towards that Heaven where 
they dwelt His darkened eyes dropped t^ars, and, with 
one despairing effort, he cried aloud: "Come back, my 
early days ! Come back ! ^ 

5. And his youth did return; for all this had been but 
a dream, visiting his slumbers on New Year's night. He 
was still young; his errors only were no dream. He 
thanked God fervently that time was still his own ; that he 
had not yet entered the deep, dark cavern, but that he was 
free to tread the road leading to the peaceful land where 
sunny harvests wave. 

6. Ye who still linger on the threshold of life, doubting 
which path to choose, remember that when years shall be 
passed, and your feet shall stumble on the dark mountain, 
you will cry bitterly, but cry in vain, " 0, youth, return 
0, give me back my early days!*' 



LESSON Llll. 

THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 

1. The melancholy days are come, 

The saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds and naked woods. 

And meadows brown and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove. 

The autumn leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, 

And to the rabbit's tread- 
The robin and the wren are flown. 

And from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow 

Through all the gloomy day. 
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2. Where are the flowers^ the fair young flowers, 

That lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, 

A beauteous sisterhood? 
Alas I they all are in their graves ; 

The gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds 

With the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie; 

But the cold November rain 
Galls not from out the gloomy earth 

The lovely ones again. 

3. The wind-flower and the violet. 

They perished long ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died 

Amid the summer glow ; 
But on the hills^ the golden rod^ 

And the aster in the wood> 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook. 

In autumn beauty stood. 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heavev 

As falls the plague on men, 
And the brigh fcness of their smile was gone 

From upland, glade, and glen. 

4. And now, when comes the calm, mild day^ 

As stiU such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee 

From out their winter home ; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard. 

Though all the trees are still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light 

The waters of the rill, 
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The south wind searches for the flowers 

Whose fragrance late iTe bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood 

And by the stream no more. 

6. And then I think of one, who in 

Her youthful beauty died. 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up 

And faded by my side. 
In the cold moist earth we laid hen^ 

When the forests cast the leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely 

Should have a life so brief; 
Yet not unmeet it was that one. 

Like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful. 

Should perish with the flowers. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

write The officer was ordered to a summons for the m«n t« 

rite appear before the court at the time. 

right My brother saw the performed, and said it was done by 

the man, and he would try to an account oC 

the ceremony. 



LESSON LIV. 

THE LOST PENKNIFE. 

1. BiCHABD Ross was going home from school one day 
when he saw a handsome penknife lying on the ground. 
Now a knife was of all things just what Richard wanted, 
and the sight of this one made his heart leap for joy. He 
caught it up eagerly^ pulled open the bright hhAe, and 
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feasted his eyes on the white pearl handle and shining 
steel. 

2. **rm a lucky fellow/* he said to himself, and then he 
started for home at a full run to tell his brother and sister 
of his good luck, and to show his beautiful knife. 

3. " I wonder who could have lost it ? '* said his brother 
Charles. 

" It's more than I know, or care either," replied Richard. 
"Finding is keeping." 

4. "Suppose yon had lost it?*' said grave brother 
Charles. 

" Oh, b'>ther 1'' answered Richard, with some impatience. 
Charles's suggestion had fallen like a wet blanket, as we say 
sometimes, on Richard's self-satisfaction. 

5. " Somebody must have lost it," said Charles. 

** Maybe it was Mr. Ellis," suggested sister Marion. '* 1 
saw him going down the road half an hour ago." 

6. "I don't believe it's his knife," spoke out Richard, 
who was not feeling so comfortable as when he came in. 

" I would ask him if I were you," said Charles. 

7. Richard made no reply to this suggestion. Suppose 
he should ask Mr. Ellis if it was his knife, and he should 
say yes? He would of course have to give it up. The 
thought was anything but agreeable. 

8. "Suppose," said Charles, looking up from his book 
that evening as they sat around a table studying their les- 
sons, "you had lost that knife, Richard ? " 

9. "Why can't you let the knife rest?" answered 
Richard, half angrily. "It's no concern of yours." 

10. " But I can't help feeling sorry for the person who 
lost it," said Charles. "It's such a beauty of a knife, and, 
possibly, was a gift or a keepsake ; or, perhaps, a little boy 
bought it with the money saved up for months." 

11. " Oh, bother 1" exclaimed Richard, using his favorite 
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word when things did not go smoothly with him. " What's 
the use of supposing all that ? The knife is mine now. U 
I had not picked it up, somebody else would. When a 
thing's lost, it's lost, and there's the end of it. If people 
are careless enough to drop their-things in the public road, 
they mustn't expect the finders to run all through creation 
to look them up. Finding's keeping the world over." 

12. "It isn't according to the Golden Eule," answered 
Charles. " Let me read it." 

13. " Oh, never mind about the Golden Rule I What has 
that to do with finding a penknife ? " returned -Richard. 

14. " We shall see ; " and Charles, who had opened a 
New Testament that was lying upon the table, read : " As 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them." 

15. "Well, I don't see anything about finding a penknife 
there," said Richard. " Do you ? " 

" Yes," answered Charles. 

"Then your eyes are sharper than mine." 

16. "If you had lost a penknife, and Tom Link had 
found it, wouldn't you be glad if he were to ask all around 
for the owner, instead of keeping the knife and not saying 
a word about it? Of course you would ! And you would 
say that Tom was a nice fellow — so unselfish and honorable 
— and all because he had done as he would be done by — 
had kept the Golden Rule." 

17. Richard looked very sober at this, for it brought the 
matter home to him as he had not seen it before. There 
was something about this penknife in the Golden Rule, 
and he was beginning to see it. 

18. And now a gradual change began to come over his 
feelings, for he was able to put himself in place of the 
one who had lost the knife, and to feel sorry for the loss. 
He took it out of his pocket, and turned it over in his hand& 
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19. " It is beautiful," he said, " and the person who lost 
it must feel very badly. It is not my knife, though I did 
find it, that's clear." 

20. "And you never could enjoy it," said sister NeH, 
" because you'd be always thinking how sorry the person 
who lost it must be." 

21. "Probably I would. Anyhow, Fm going straight 
over to see Mr. Ellis in the morning, and ask him if he 
lost it." And he did so. 

22. " Why, Eichardl" exclaimed Mr. Ellis, when he saw 
the knife, a glow of surprise and pleasure on his face, 
"where did you find it? It is one grandma sent to 
Horace for a birthday present, and I lost it on my way 
home. This is his birthday. I have been so annoyed 
about the loss." 

23. " Fm glad I found it for you," said Bichard. And 
he did feel glad as he handed Mr. Ellis the beautiful pearl- 
/landled knife. 

24. On the next day Bichard received from Mr. Ellis a 
fine four-bladed pocket-knife^ worth, for real service to a 
ooy, a dozen such as the one he had found ; and the 
pleasant note that came with it made him, to use his own 
words, "feel good." He could enjoy this knife, because it 
was really his own. Nobody had lost it, and so no thought 
of what another had lost could intrude itself and mar the 
pleasure of its use. 

LESSON LV. 

THE INCHCAPE BELL 

1. No stir in the air, no swell in the sea. 
The ship was still as she could be : 
Her sails from heaven received no motion; 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 



" Oo»n sanh ths bell witK a gurgling uund ; 
Tho bubblei rosa, and bunt around. 
Quoth hs, 'Th« nait who comes to the rock 
Wan't blsH th« Abbot of Abarfarotho-.k ! ' " 
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2. Without either sign or sound of their shock. 
The waves flowed o'er thelnchcape Bock; 
So little they rose, so little they feU, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

3. The Abbot of Aberbrothock 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Bock ; 
On a buoy of the storm it floated and swung, 
And louder and louder its warning rang. 

4. When the rock was hid by the surges' swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell, 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothock. 

5. The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green. 

Sir Balph the Bover walked his deck. 
And he fix'd his eye on the darker speck. 

6. His eye was on the Inchcape float, — 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Bock, — 
HI plague the Abbot of Aberbrothock ! * 

7. The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 
And to the Inchcape Bock they go. 
Sir Balph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

8. Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound ; 
The bubbles rose, and burst around. 
Quoth he, " The next who comes to the rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothock ! " 
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9. Sir Ealph the Rover sailed away ; 
He scoured the sea for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store^ 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

10. So thick a haze o'crspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 

11. " Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar? 
For metliinks we should be near the shore: 
Now, where we are, I cannot tell, — 

I wish I could hear the Inchcape BelL" 

12. They hear no sound — the swell is strong, 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along; 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, 

" Death ! it is the Inchcape Rock I " 

13. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
And cursed himself in his despair; 
And waves rush in on every side. 
The ship sinks fast beneath the tide. 



LESSON LVI. 

THE WINGED WORSHIPERS.* 

3HARLBS Sfbaoub (born 1791, died 1875) spent his early life in mercantile poiBnita. 
Although he wrote but little, his poetry ranks high. Some of his pieces are 
among the finest productions of American poets. 

1. Gay, guiltless pair. 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

* Addressed to two swallows that flew into Chauncy Place Church during 
Divine Service. 
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2. Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their Maker bend P 
Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 

5. Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weop: 
Penance is not for you, 
Blest wanderers of the upper deep. 

4. To you 'tis given 

To wake sweet Nature's untaught lays ; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

6. Then spread each wing. 

Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 

In yon blue dome not reared with handh 

6. Or, if ye stay 

To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way ; 
And let me try your envied power. 

7. Above the crowd, 

On upward wings could I but fly, 
I'd bathe in yon bright cloud. 

And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

8. 'Twere Heaven indeed, 

Through fields of trackless light to soar 
On Nature's charms to feed, 
And Nature's own great God adore. 
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LESSON LVII. 

STORY OF A STONE. 

L 

1. Onoe on a time, a great many years ago^ so many, 
inany years ; in those old days when the great Northwest 
3onsisted of a few ragged and treeless hills, fall of copper 
and quartz, and bordered by a dreary waste of sand flats, 
over which the Golf of Mexico rolled its warm and tnrbid 
waters as far north as Escanaba and Eau Claire ; in the 
days when Marqnette Harbor opened out towards Baffin's 
Bay, and the Northern Ocean washed the crest of Mount 
Washington, and wrote its name upon the Pictured Rocks ; 
when the tide of the Pacific, hemmed in by no snow-capped 
Sierras, came rushing through the Golden Gate between 
the Ozarks and the North Peninsula, and swept over Ply- 
mouth Bock and surged up against Bunker Hill ; in the 
day when it would have been fun to study Geograjihy, for 
there were no capitals, nor any products, and all the towns 
were seaports ; in fact an immensely long time ago (but jast 
on that account the story is worth hearing before it is 
forgotten), there lived somewhere in the northern part of 
Indiana, not far from what is now South Bend, a little jelly- 
fish. 

2. It was a curious little chap, about the shape of half an 
apple and the size of a pin's head, and it floated around in 
the water and ate little things, and opened and shut its 
umbrella pretty much as the jelly-fishes do now on a sunny 
day oflF Nahant Beach, when the tide is coming in. It 
had a great many little feelers that hung down all around 
like so many little snakes, and so it was named Medusa, 
after an eccentric lady who lived a long while ago, accord- 
ing to the astronomies, and who wore snakes instead of hair, 
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and used to turn people into Cardiff Giants if they dared to 
make faces at her. Well^ this little Medusa floated around 
and opened and shut her umbrella for a long time, a month 
or a year, perhaps, we don't know how long. Then one 
morning, down among the seaweeds, she laid a whole lot of 
tiny eggs, transparent as crab-apple jelly, and smaller than 
a dew-drop on the end of a pine leaf. Now she leaves the 
scene, and our story henceforth concerns only one of those 
little eggs. 

3. Well, one day the sun shone down into the water and 
touched these eggs with Ufe, and a little fellow whom we 
will call Fayosites, because that was his name, woke up 
Inside of the egg and came out into the world. He was 
only a little piece of floating jelly, shaped like a cartridge 
pointed at both ends, or like a grain of barley, although a 
great deal smaller. He had an immense number of little 
paddles on his sides that kept flapping all the time, and kept 
him constantly in motion. And at night all these little 
paddles glowed with a rich green light to show him the way 
through the water. It would haye done you good to have 
seen them some night when all the little fellows had their 
lamps burning at once, and every wave as it rose and fell 
was aglow with Nature's fireworks, which burn no fingers 
and leave no smell of sulphur. 

4. So the little fellow kept scudding along in the water, 
dodging from one side to the other to avoid the ungainly 
creatures that tried to eat him. There were crabs and 
clams of a fashion neither you nor I will ever see alive. 
There were huge animals with great eyes, savage jaws and 
long feelers, that sat and looked at him, in the end of a 
long round shell, like an owl in a hollow saw-log, and there 
were smaller ones that looked like lobsters in a dinner-horn. 

5. But none of these got the little fellow, else I should 
not have had this little story to tell. At last, having pad* 
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died about long enough, he thought of settling in life. So 
he looked around until he found a flat bit of shell, that 
just suited him, when he sat down upon it and grew fast. 

6. He didn't go to sleep but proceeded to make him- 
self at home. So he made an opening in the upper side, 
and rigged himself up a mouth and a stomach, and put a 
whole row of feelers out, and commenced catching little 
worms and floating eggs, and bits of jelly and bits of lime 
— everything he could get — and cramming them into his 
stomach. 

7. He had a great many curious ways, but the funniest 
of all was what he did with the bits of lime. He kept 
taking them in, and tried to wall himself up inside with 
them, as a person would stone a well, or as though a man 
should swallow pebbles, and stow them away in his feet and 
all around under his skin, till he had filled himself all 
full. 

8. Little Favosites became lonesome all alone on the bot- 
tom of that old ocean, among so many outlandish neigh- 
bors, and so one night, when he was fast asleep and dream- 
ing, as only a coral animal can dream, there sprouted out ol 
bis side, where his sixth rib should have been, if he had 
had so many, another little Favosites, who very soon began 
to eat worms, and to wall himself up, as if for dear life, 

9. Then from these two another, and another little bud 
came out, and another and another little Favosites was 
foi-med, and they all kept growing up higher and cramming 
themselves fuller and fuller of stone, till at last there were 
so many and they were so crowded together that there 
wasn't room for them to grow round, so they had to grow 
six-sided like the cells of a honey-comb. Once in a while 
some one in the company would get mad because the others 
got all the lime, or would feel uneasy at sitting still so long 
and swallowing stones, and would recede from the little 
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Union without so mach as saying "good-bye," and would 
put on the airs of the old Medusa, and sail around in the 
water opening and shutting their umbrellas, and at last 
would lay more little eggs, which in time would hatch out 
into more Fayosites. 

10. Well, the old ones died or ran away, or were walled up, 
and new ones filled their places, and the colony thrived for 
a long while, and had accumulated a large stock of lime. 
But one day there came a freshet in the St. Joseph's river, 
and piles of dirt and sand and mud were brought down and 
all the little Favosites' mouths were filled with it. They did 
not like the tiaste at all, so they all died ; but we know that 
their house was not spoiled. 



LESSON LVIII. 

STORY OF A STONE. 

n. 

1. So the rock-house they were building was tumbled 
about in the dirt, and the rolling pebbles knocked the 
comers off, and the mud worked into the cracks, and its 
beautiful whiteness was destroyed. There it lay for ages, 
till the earth gave a great long heave that raised Indiana 
out of the ocean, and the mud around our little Favosites 
packed and dried into hard rock, and closed it in, and 
so it became part of the dry land. There it lay embedded 
in the rock for centuries and centuries, while the old-fash- 
ioned ferns grew above it, and whispered to it strange 
stories of what was going on above ground in the land of 
the living. 

2. Then the time of the first fishes came, and the other 
animals looked in wonder and awe at them, as the Indians 
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did at Columbus. like the little gar-pike of our rivei 
here, only much larger — ^big as a stove-pipe, and with a 
crust as hard as a turtle's. Then there came sharks of 
strange forms with teeth like bowie-knives, and tempers 
to match. But the time of the old fishes came and went, 
and many more times came and went, but still Favosites lay 
in the ground. 

3. Then came the long, hot, wet summer, when the mists 
hung over the earth so thick that you might have cut them 
into pieces with a knife, as you would a loaf of ginger- 
bread, and great ferns and rushes as big a3 an oak and as tall 
as a steeple grew over Indiana and Illinois. Their green 
plumes were so long and so densely interwoven that the 
Man in the Moon might have fancied that the earth was 
feathering out, while huge reptiles with jaws like the gates 
of doom, and teeth like cross-cut saws, and little reptiles 
with wings like bats, crawled and swam and flew. 

4. But the ferns died, and the reptiles died, and the 
rush-trees fell in the swamps, and the Mississippi and the 
Wabash and all the rivers covered them up, and they 
stewed away under layers of clay and sand till at last they 
were turned into coal, and wept bitter tears of petroleum. 
But all this while Favosites lay in the rock at South Bend. 

5. Then the mists cleared up, and the sun shone, and the 
grass began to grow, and stiange animals began to come 
from somewhere or nowhere to feed npon it. There were 
funny little striped horses no bigger than a Newfoundland- 
dog, but as smart as ever you saw. There were great hairy 
elephants with teeth like sticks of wood, and hogs with 
noses so long that they could sit on their hind legs and root, 
and many still stranger creatures that no man ever saw 
alive. But still Favosites lay in the ground. 

6. So the long, long summer passed by, and the autumn 
and the Indian summer, and at last the great winter came, 
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and it snowed and snowed^ and was so cold that the snow 
wasn't off by the Fourth of July ; and then it snowed and 
snowed till the snow never went off at all ; and then it got 
so cold that it snowed all the time, till the snow covered all 
tlie animals^ and then the trees, and then the mountains. 
Then it would thaw a little, and streams of water would 
run over the snow ; then it would freeze again and pack 
into solid ice. Still it went on snowing and thawing and 
freezing till the ice was a mile deep in Indiana, and the 
whole United States was one great skating-rink. 

7. So it kept on for a million years, till the spring came 
and the south wind blew, and it began to thaw up. Then 
the ice came sliding down, from the mountains and hills, 
and from the North toward the South, tearing up rocks, 
little and big, from the size of a chip to the size of a 
house, crushing forests as you would crush an egg-shell, 
and wiping out rivers as you would wipe out a chalk-mark. 
So it came pushing, thundering, grinding along, not very 
fast, but with tremendous force, like a million ox-team 
plow ; for a mile deep of ice is very heavy. 

8. So the ice-plow scrgped over South Bend, and little 
Favosites was rooted from the place where he had lain so 
long, but by good fortune he happened to fall into a crevice 
in the ice, where he wasn't much crowded, else he would 
have been ground to powder, and I should not have had 
this story to tell. 

9. So the ice slid along, melting all the while, and mak- 
ing great torrents of water, which as they swept onward 
covered the land with clay and pebbles, till at last it became 
a great swamp, overgrown with tamarack and cedar; and 
all the rocks and stones and dirt it had carried, little 
Favosites and all, were dumped into one great heap. 

10. A million of years later, a farmer on the Jtfichigan 
road, not far from Fall Creek, while plowing upyJfis clovei 
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field to BOW his winter wheat, picked up a curious bit of 
"petrified honey-comb/' a little worn and dirty, but still 
showing the cells and the bee-bread, and gave it to one of 
his boys to take to his teacher to hear what he would say 
about it. And this is what he said. 



< aci > 



LESSON LIX. 

A SUMMER LONGING. 

1. I MUST away to wooded hills and vales, 

Where broad, slow streams flow cool and silently, 
And idle barges flap their listless sails. 
For me the summer sunset glows and pales, 

And green fields wait for me. 

2. I long for shadowy forests, where the birds 

Twitter and chirp at noon from every tree; 
I long for blossomed leaves and lowing herds*, 
And Nature's voices say in mystic words, 

"The green fields wait for thee.*' 

3. I dream of uplands, where the primrose shines 

And waves her yellow lamps above the lea ; 
Of tangled copses, swung with trailing vines; 
Of open vistas, skirted with tall pines. 

Where green fields wait for me. 

4. I think of long, sweet afternoons, when I 

May lie and listen to the distant sea. 
Or hear the breezes in the reeds that sigh. 
Or insect voices chirping shrill and dry. 

In fields that wait for me. 
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5. These dreams of summer come to bid me find 
The lorest^s shade, the wild bird's melody. 
While summer's rosy wreaths for me are twined. 
While summer's fragrance lingers on the wind. 
And green fields wait for me. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

aught It is dear that you to pay bhn bo that you may be abK 

ought to say •* I owe no man ." 

base The was sung well, but the singer is as a feUovf 

bass as I ever knew. 

cite It would be well to him to appear on the irf hil 

sight crime that he might see the horrible 

site 
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LESSON LX 

ROBIN HOOD. 

Snt Waltkb dooTT (bom ITTl, died 1833) was one of the moet brilliant writers oi 
any age. His health was always delicate, nevertheless few men have ever 
accomplished as mach work as he. Although a lawyer by profession, its duties 
were distastelU to him, and he devoted his best energies to Literature. He 
was the greatest of English romantic poets and novelists. His principal 
works are "The Lay of the Last Minstrel," •*Marmlon," '*The Lady of the 
Lake," in poetry; "The Waverly Novels," and **Life of Napoleon." 

1. A TARGET was placed at the upper end of the southern 
ayenue which led to the lists. The contending archerf 
took their station in turn, at the hottom of the southern 
access; the distance between that station and the mark 
allowing full distance for what was called a ^^shot at 
rovers." The archers, having previously determined by lot 
their order of precedence, were to shoot, each three shafts 
in succession. The sports were regulated by an officer of 
inferior rank^ termed the provost of the games; for the 
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high rank of the marshals of the lists would have bees 
held degraded had they condescended to superintend the 
flports of the yeomanry. 

2. One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered 
their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four ar- 
rows shot in succession, ten were fixed in the target, and 
the others ranged so near it that, considering the distance 
of the mark, it was accounted good archery. 

Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the 
inner ring were shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of 
Malvoisin, who was accordingly pronounced victorious. 

'*Now, Locksley,'* said Prince John to the bold yeoman, 
with a bitter smile, " wilt thou try conclusions with Hu- 
bert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, and quiver to the 

provost of the sports? " 

3. " Sith it be no better,'* said Locksley, " I am content 

to try my fortune ; on condition that, when I have shot two 
shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's, he shall be bound to 
shoot one at that which I shall propose." 

** That is but fair/' answered Prince Johu, *' and it shall 
Dot be refused thee. If thou dost beat this braggart, 
Hubert, I will fill the bugle with silver pennies for thee." 

'*Aman can but do his best," answered Hubert; **but 
my grandsire drew a good long-bow at Hastings, and I trust 
not to dishonor his memory." 

4. The former target was now removed, and a fresh one of 
the same size placed in its room. Hubert, who, as victor in 
the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, took his 
aim with great deliberation, long measuring the distance 
with his eye, while he held in his hand his bended bow, 
with the arrow placed on the string. At length he made a 
step forward, and raising the bow at the full stretch of his 
left arm, till the center or grasping-place was nigh level 
with his face, he drew the bowstring to his ear The arroir 
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whistled through the air, and lighted within the inner ring 
of the target, but not exactly in the center. 

"You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,'' said his 
antagonist, bending his bow, ** or that had been a better 
shot*' 

5. So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to 
pause upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the appointed 
station, and shot his arrow as carelessly in appearance as if 
he had not even looked at the mark. He was speaking 
almost at the instant that the shaff left the bowstring, yet 
it alighted in the target two inches nearer to the white 
spot which marked the center than that of Hubert. 

By the light of heaven I *' said Prince John to Hubert, 
an thou suffer that runagate knave to overcome thee, 
thou art worthy of the gallows !** 

6. Hubert had but one set of speech for all occasions. 
'* An your highness were to hang me," he said, " a man 
can but do his best. Nevertheless, my grandsire drew a 
good bow — " 

" The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his generation ! " 
interrupted John. *' Shoot, knave, and shoot thy best, or 
it shall be the worse for thee 1 " 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and, not neg- 
lecting the caution which he had received from his adver- 
sary, he made the necessary allowance for a very light breath 
of wind which had just arisen, and shot so successfully that 
his arrow alighted tn the very center of the target. 

«A Hubert! a Hubert!" shouted the populace, more 
interested in a known person than in a stranger. *^In the 
clout !— in the clout ! A Hubert for ever I " 

7. " Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley," said the 
prince, with an insulting smile. 

" I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied Lock- 
•ley. And, letting fly his arrow with a little more precau' 
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tion than before^ ifc lighted right upon that of his competi- 
tor, which it split to shivers. The people who stood around 
were so astonished at his wonderful dexterity, that they 
could not eyen give vent to their sui-prise in their usual 
clamor. 

^^ This must be the devil, and no man of flesh and blood," 
whispered the yeomen to each other; ''such archery was 
never seen since a bow was first bent in Britain I " 

8. " And now," said Locksley, " I wiU crave your grace's 
permission to plant sucli a mark as is used in the north 
country, and welcome every brave yeoman to try a shot at 
it.'' 

He then turned to leave the lists. *' Let your guards 
attend me," he said, " if you please. I go but to cut a rod 
from the next willow-bush." 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants should 
follow him, in case of his escape ; but the cry of '* Shame ! 
shame I " which burst from the multitude, induced him to 
alter his ungenerous purpose. 

9. Locksley returned almost instantly, with a willow 
wand about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather 
thicker than a man's thumb. He began to peel this with 
great composure, observing, at the same time, that to ask a 
good woodsman to shoot at a target so broad as had hith- 
erto been used was to put shame upon his skill. ** For my 
own part," said he, "in the land where I waa bred, men 
would as soon take for their mark King Arthur's round 
table, which held sixty knights around it. 

" A child of seven years old might hit yonder target with 
' a headless shaft ; but," he added, walking deliberately to 
the other end of the lists and sticking the willow wand up- 
right in the ground, "he that hits that rod at five-score 
yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow and quiver 
before a king, and it were the stout King Bichard himself I'' 
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10. "My grandsire,'* said Hubert, " drew a good bow at 
fche battle of Hastings, and never sbot at such a mark in his 
life ; neither will I. If this yeoman can cleaye that rod, 1 
give him the bucklers — or, rather, I yield to the devil that 
is in his jerkin, and not to any human skill. A man can 
but do his best, and I will not shoot where I am sure to 
miss. I might as well shoot at the edge of our parson's 
whittle, or at a wheat-straw, or at a sunbeam, as at a 
twinkling white streak which I can hardly see/' 

"Cowardly dog!*' exclaimed Prince John. — "Sirrah 
Locksley, do thou shoot ; but if thou hittest such a mark, I 
will say thou art the first man ever did so. However it be, 
thou shalt not crow over ns with a mere show of superior 
skill.'' 

"^A man can but do his best!' as Hubert says," an- 
swered Locksley. 

11. So saying, he again bent his bow, but, on the present 
occasion, looked with attention to his weapon, and changed 
the string, which he thought was no longer truly round, 
having been a little frayed by the two former shots. He 
then took his aim with some deliberation, and the multi- 
tude awaited the event in breathless silence. The archer 
vindicated their opinion of his skill : his arrow split the 
willow rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee of 
acclamations followed ; and even Prince John, in admira- 
tion of Locksley's skill, lost for an instant his dislike to 
his person. 

12. "These twenty nobles," he said, "which with the 
bugle thou hast fairly won, are thine own : we will make 
them fifty if thou wilt take livery and service with us as a 
yeoman of our body-guard, and be near to our person ; for 
never did so strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye 
direct a shaft." 

13. " Pardon me, noble prince," said Locksley ; "but I 
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have vowed that, if ever I take service, it should be with 
your royal brother King Richard. These twenty nobles 
I leave to Hubert, who has this day drawn as brave a 
bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had his modest; 
not refused the trial, he would have hit the wand as well 

Ml." 

14. Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance 
the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley, anxious to 
escape further observation, mixed with the crowd and 
sras seen no more. 



LESSON LXI. 

MY .MOTHER'S BIBLE. 

1. This book is all thaf s left me now,— 

Tears will unbidden start, — 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow 

I press it to my heart. 
For many generations past 

Here is our family tree; 
My mother's hands this Bible clasped. 

She, dying, gave it me. 

ft. Ah ! well do I remember those 

Whose names these records bear; 
Who round the hearth-stone used to clos^ 

After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said 

In tones my heart would thrill 1 
Though they are with the silent dead. 

Here are they living still ? 
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8. My father read this holy book 

To brothers, sisters, dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother's look 

Who loved God's word to hear I 
Her angel face, — I see it yet 1 

What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is met 

Within the walls of home I 

4. Thon truest friend man ever knew. 

Thy constancy I've tried ; 
When all were false, I found thee tnxa^ 

My counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give 

That could this volume buy ; 
In teaching me the way to live. 

It taught me how to die. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

cent The boy was to purchase some goods and foimd that 

sent he lacked just a to pay for them. The 

scent of the roses is delightful to 70a. 

cast Any man who is in favor of keeping up distinctions 

caste should be out of society. 

meet When the is delivered I will out to you all 

meat I promised to do, if you me at the time agreed 

mete upon. 
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LESSON LXIL 

HARVEY BIRCH. 

James Fnmioia Coopir, (bom ITBO, died 1861) was one of the moet celelntad 
of American noTeliBts. His best work ** The Spy/' a tale of the Revolationaij 
War, from which the following extract is taken, was published in 18S1. The 
publication of '' The Spy ** at once placed its author among the foremost writen 
of his day. His best sea novels are '* The Pilot," and ** The Bed Rover.** ** Thf 
Pioneers,** *'The Last of the Mohicans,*' "The Prairie,*' "The Pathfinder,** and 
others are among the best tales of frontier life which have been written. 

1. ''What animal is moving through the field on our 
right?'' '*'Tis a man/' said Mason, looking intently at 
the suspicious object " By his hump^ 'tis a dromedary I" 
added the eaptain^ eyeing it keenly. Wheeling his horse 
suddenly from the highway, he exclaimed, "Harvey Birch I 
Take him, dead or alive 1 " Mason, and a few of the lead- 
ing dragoons only, understood the sudden cry, but it was 
heard throughout the line. A dozen of the men, with the 
lieutenant at their head, followed the impetuous Lawton, 
and their speed threatened the pursued with a sudden 
termination of the race. 

2. Birch prudently kept his position on the rock, wher« 
iie had been seen by H6nry Wharton, until evening had 
begun to shroud the surrounding objects in darkness. 
From this height he had observed all the events of the day 
as they occurred. He had watched with a beating heart 
the departure of the troops under Dunwoodie, and with 
diflSculty had curbed his impatience until the obscurity of 
night should render his moving free from danger. 

3. He had not, however, completed a fourth of his way 
to his own residence, when his quick ear distinguished the 
tread of the approaching horse. Trusting to the increasing 
darkness, he determined to persevere. By crouching, and 
moving quickly along the surface of the ground, he hoped 
yet to escape unseen. 
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4. Captain Lawton waa too much engrossed with the 
foregoing conversation to suffer his eyes to indulge in their 
usual wanderings; and the peddler, perceiving by the 
voices that the enemy he most feared had passed, yielded 
to his impatience, and stood erect, in order to make greater 
progi'ess. The moment his body rose above the shadow of 
the ground it was seen, and the chase commenced. 

5. For a single instant Birch was helpless, his blood 
surdling in his veins at the imminence of the danger, and 
his legs refusing their natural and necessary office. But it 
was only for a moment. Casting down his pack where he 
stood, and instinctively tightening the belt he wore, the 
peddler betook himself to flight. He knew that, while 
bringing himself on a line with his pursuers and the woods, 
Ms form would be lost to sight. 

6. This he soon effected, and was straining every nerve 
to gain the wood itself, when several horsemen rode by him 
a short distance on his left^ and cut him off from this place 
of refuge. The peddler threw himself on the ground as 
they came near him, and was passed unseen. 

7. But delay now became too dangerous; he could not 
remain in that position. He accordingly arose, and, still 
feeeping in the shadow of the wood, along the skirts of 
which he heard voices crying to each other to be watchful, 
he ran with incredible speed in a parallel line, but in an 
opposite direction, to the march of the dragoons. 

8. The confusicn of the chase had been heard by the 
whole of the men, though none distinctly understood the 
order of Lawton but those who followed. The remain 
der were lost in doubt as to the duty that was required 
of them; and the comet was making eager inquiries 
of the trooper near him on the subject, when a man, at 
a short distance in his rear, crossed the road at a single 
bound. 
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9. At the same instant the stentorian voice of Lawto? 
rang through the valley, shouting 2 *^ Harvey Birch I Taki 
him, dead or alive ! " Fifty pistols lighted the scene, and 
the bullets whistled in every direction round the head of 
the devoted peddler. A feeling of despair seized his heart 
and in the bitterness of that moment he exclaimed* 

* Hunted like a beast of the forest I ** 

10. He felt life and its accompaniments to be a burden, 
and was about to yield himself to his enemies. Nature, 
however, prevailed. If taken, there was great reason to 
apprehend that he would not be honored with the forms oi 
a trial, but that, most probably, the morning's sun would 
witness his ignominious execution ; for he had already 
been condemned to death, and had only escaped that fate 
by stratagem. 

11. These considerations, with the approaching footsteps 
of his pursuers, aroused him to new exertions. He again 
fled before them. A fragment of a wall, which had with- 
stood the ravages made by war in the adjoining fences of 
the wood, fortunately crossed his path. He hardly had 
time to throw his exhausted limbs over this barrier, before 
twenty of his enemies reached its opposite side. 

12. Their horses refused to take the leap in the dark, 
and amid the confusion of the rearing chargers and the 
exerf^ions of their riders. Birch was enabled to gain a sight 
of tue base of a hill, on whose summit was a place of per- 
fect security. The heart of the peddler now beat high 
with hope, when the voice of Captain Lawton agam rang m 
his ears, shouting to his men to make room. 

13. The order was obeyed, and the fearless trooper rode 
at the wall at the top of his horse's speed, plunged the 
rowels into his charger, and flew over the obstacle in safety. 
The triumphant hurrahs of the men, and the thundering 
tread of the horse, too plainly assured the peddler of the 
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imminence of his danger. He was nearly exhausted, and 
hiti fate no longer seemed doubtful. 

14. *^Stop, or diel*' was uttered above his head, and in 
fearful proximity to his ears. 

Harvey stole a glance over his shoulder, and saw, within a 
bound of him, the man he most dreaded. By the light of 
the stars he beheld the uplifted arm and the threatening 
saber. Fear, exhaustion, and despair seized his heart, and 
the intended victim fell at the feet of the dragoon. The 
horse of Lawton struck the prostrate peddler, and both 
steed and rider came violently to the earth. 

15. As quick as thought. Birch was on his feet again, 
with the sword of the discomfited dragoon in his hand. 
Vengeance seems but too natural to human passions. 
There are few who have not felt the seductive pleasure ot 
making our injuries recoil on their authors ; and yet there 
are some who know how much sweeter it is to return good 
for evil. 

16. All the wrongs of the peddler shone on his brain 
with a dazzling brightness. For a moment the demon 
within him prevailed, and Birch brandished the powerful 
weapon in the air; in the next, it fell harmless on the 
reviving but helpless trooper. The peddler vanished ujr 
the side of the friendly rock. 
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LESSON LXIII. 

WINTER AND SPRING. 

Winter. — When" I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers. 
Hard as stone becomes the water! 
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Spring, — When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape. 
Flowers spring up o'er all the meadows. 
Singing, onward rush the rivers. 

Winter. — When I shake my hoary tresses, 

All the land with snow is covered ; 
All the leaves from all the branches. 
Fall and fade and die and Vither, 
For I breathe, and lo I they are not. 
From the waters and the marshes 
Bise the wild goose and the heron. 
Fly away to distant regions. 
For I speak, and lo ! they are not 
And where'er my footsteps wander, 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns. 
And the earth becomes as flint-stone I 

Spring, — When I shake my flowing ringlets, 

Showers of rain fall warm and welcome ; 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing. 
Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow. 
Sing the blue-bird and the robin. 
And where'er my footsteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blossoms, 
All the woodlands ring with music. 
All the trees are dark with foliage. 
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LESSON LXiV. 

THE LITTLE POST-BOY. 

I 

Batard Taflob (born 1896, died 1878), was a distlngaiBhcd American author. Ii 
1844-^ he made a tour of Europe on foot, and on his return published ** ViewH 
Afoot." Fora time connected with the editorial staff of '"• The Tribune/' many of 
his best works of travel first appeared in its columns. He was a Toluminoos 

writer, and ranks as among the most snccessfhl of hia time. He was also a poet 

of much merit. 

L 

1. Veby few foreigners travel in Sweden in the winter, 
on account of the intense cold. As you go northward from 
Stockholm, the capital, the country becomes ruder and 
Inlder, and the climate more severe. In the sheltered val- 
leys along the Gulf of Bothnia and the rivers which empty 
into it, there are farms and villages for a distance of seven 
or eight hundred miles, after which fruit-trees disappear, 
and nothing will grow in the short, cold summers except 
potatoes and a little barley. Farther inland, there are 
great forests and lakes, and ranges of mountains where 
bears, wolves, and herds of wild reindeer make their home. 
No people could live in such a country unless they were 
very industrious and thrifty, 

2. I made my journey in the winter, because I was on my 
way to Lapland, where it is easier to travel when th« 
swamps and rivers are frozen, and the reindeer sleds can fly 
along over the smooth snow. It was very cold indeed the 
greater part of the time ; the days were short and dark, 
and if I had not found the people so kind, so cheerful, and 
so honest, I should have felt inclined to turn back, more 
than once. But I do not think there are better people in 
the world than those who live in Norrland, which is a 
Swedish province commencing about two hundred miles 
north of Stockholm. 
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3. They are a tall^ strong race^ with yellow hair and 
bright blue eyes, and the handsomest teeth I eyer saw. 
They live plainly, but very comfortably, in snug wooden 
houses, with double windows and doors to keep out the 
cold ; and since they cannot do much out-door work in the 
winter, they spin and weave and mend their farming imple^ 
monts in the large family room, thus enjoying the cold 
Weather in spite of its severity. They are very happy and 
contented, and few of them would be willing to leave that 
cold country and make their homes in a warmer climate. 

4. Here there are neither railroads nor stages, but the 
government has established post-stations at distances vary- 
ing from ten to twenty miles. At each station a number 
of horses, and sometimes vehicles, are kept ; but generally 
the traveler has his own sled, and simply hires the horses 
from one station to another. These horses are either fur- 
nished by the keeper of the station or some of the neighbor- 
ing farmers, and, when they are wanted, a man or boy goes 
along with the traveler to bring them back. It would be 
quite an independent and convenient way of traveling, if 
the horses were always ready : but sometimes you must 
wait an hour or more before they can be furnished. 

5. I had my own little sled, filled with hay and covered 
with reindeer-skins to keep me warm. So long as the 
weather was not too cold, it was very pleasant to speed 
along through the dark forests, over the frozen rivers, or 
past farm after farm in the sheltered valleys, up hill and 
down, until long after the stars came out, and then to get 
a warm supper in some dark-red post cottage, while th* 
cheerful people sang, or told stories around the fire. 

6. The cold increased a little every day, to be sure, but 1 
became gradually accustomed to it, and soon began to fancy 
that the Arctic climate was not so difficult to endure as J 
had supposed. At first the thermometer fell to zero ; then 
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it went down ten degrees below ; then twenty, and finally 
thirty. Being dressed in thick furs from head to foot, 1 
did not suffer greatly ; but I was very glad when the people 
assured me that such extreme cold never lasted more than 
two or three days. Boys of twelve or fourteen very often 
went with me to bring back their fathers' horses, and so 
long as those lively, red-cheeked fellows could face the 
weather, it would not do for me to be afraid. 

7. One night there was a wonderful aurora in the sky. 
The streamers of red and blue light darted hither and 
thither, chasing each other up to the zenith and down 
again to the northern horizon, with a rapidity and a bril- 
liance which I had never seen before. "There will be a 
storm soon," said my post-boy ; " one always comes after 
these lights." 

8. Next morning the sky was overcast, and the short day 
was as dark as our twilight But it was not so cold, and 1 
traveled onward as fast as possible. There was a long tract 
rf wild and thinly settled country before me, and I wished 
to get through it before stopping for the night. Unfor- 
tunately it happened that two lumber-merchants were 
traveling the same way, and had taken the horses ; so I 
was obliged to wait at the stations until other horses were 
brought from the neighboring farms. This delayed me so 
much that at seven o'clock in the evening I had still one 
more stretch of three Swedish miles before reaching the 
village where I intended to spend the night. Now, a 
Swedish mile is nearly equal to seven English, so that this 
distance was at least twenty miles long. 

9. I decided to take supper while the horse was eating 
his feed. They had not expected any more travelers at the 
station, and were not prepared. The keeper had gone on 
with the two lumber-merchants ; but his wife — a friendly, 
rosy-faced woman — prepared me some excellent coffee, pcy 
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tatoes, and stewed reindeer-meat, npon which I made an 
excellent meal. The house was on the border of a large, 
dark forest, and the roar of the icy northern wind in the 
trees seemed to increase while I waited in the warm room. 
I did not feel inclined to go forth into the wintry storm, 
but, haying set my mind on reaching the village that 
night, I was loath to turn back. 

10. "It is a bad night," said the woman, "and my hus- 
band will certainly stay at TJmea until morning. His name 
is !N^eils Petersen, and I think you will find him at the post- 
house when you get there. Lars will take you, and they 
can come back together.*' 

"Who is Lars?" Tasked. 

"My son," said she. "He is getting the horse ready. 
There is nobody else about the house to-night." 

11. Just then the door opened, and in came Lars. He 
was about twelve years old ; but his face was so rosy, his 
eye so clear and round and blue, and his golden hair was 
blown back from his face in such silky curls, that he ap- 
peared to be even younger. I was surprised that his mother 
should be willing to send him twenty miles through the 
dark woods on such a night. 

12. " Come here, Lars," I said. Then I took him by the 
hand, and asked, "Are you not afraid to go so far to- 
night?" He looked at me with wondering eyes, and 
smiltd; and his mother made haste to say: '^You need 
have no fear, sir. Lars is young; but he'll take you safe 
enough. If the storm don't get worse, youll be at TJmea 
by eleven o'clock." 

13. I was again on the point of remaining ; but while T 
was deliberating with myself, the boy had put on his over- 
coat of sheep-skin, tied the lappets of his fur cap under his 
chin, and a thick woolen scarf around his nose and mouth, 
go that only the round blue eyes were visible ; and then his 
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mother took down the mittens of hare's fur from the stove, 
where they had been hung to dry. He put them on, took 
a short leather whip, and was ready. 

14. I wrapped myself in my furs, and we went out to- 
gether. The driving snow cut me in the face like needles, 
but Lars did not mind it in the least. He jumped into the 
sled, which he had filled with fresh, soft hay, tucked in the 
reindeer-skins at the sides, and we cuddled together on the 
narrow seat, making everything close and warm before we 
set out. I could not see at all, when the door of the house 
was shut and the horse started on the journey. 

15. The night was dark, the snow blew incessantly, and 
the dark fir-trees roared all around us. Lars, however, knew 
the way, and somehow or other we kept the beaten track. 
He talked to the horse so constantly and so cheerfully, that 
after a while my own spirits began to rise, and the way 
seemed neither so long nor so disagreeable. 

"Ho there, Axel!" he would say. "Keep the road, — 
not too far to the left. Well done. Here^s a level ; now 
trot a bit.'' 



LESSON LXV. 

THE LITTLE POST-BOY. 

II. 

1. So we went on, — sometimes up hill, sometimes down 
hill, — ^for a long time, as it seemed. I began to grow chilly, 
and even Lars handed me the reins, while he swung and 
beat his arms to keep the blood in circulation. He no longer 
sang little songs and fragments of hymns, as when we first 

» 

set out ; but he was not in the least alarmed, or even im- 
patient. Whenever I asked (as I did about every five min- 
utes), " Are we nearly there ? ^' he always answered, " A 
little farthei/' 
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2. Suddenly the wind seemed to increase. 

"Ah," said he, "now I know where we are : ifs one mile 
more," But one mile, you must remember, meant seven. 
Lars checked the horse, and peered anxiously from side to 
side in the darkness. I looked also, but could see nothing. 
** What is the matter ? " I finally asked. 

3. "We have got past the hills on the left,'* he said. 
*' The country is open to the wind, and here the snow drifts 
worse than anywhere else on the road. If there have been 
no plows out to-night we shall have trouble." You must 
know that the farmers along the road are obliged to turn 
out with their horses and oxen, and plow down the drifts, 
nrhenever the road is blocked up by a storm. 

4. In less than a quarter of an hour, we could see that 
the horse was sinking in the deep snow. He plunged 
bravely forward, but nmde scarcely any headway, and 
presently became so exhausted that he stood quite still. 
Lars and I arose from the seat and looked around. For 
my part, I saw nothing except some very indistinct shapes 
of trees: there was no sign of an opening through them. 
In a few minutes the horse started again, and with great 
labor carried us a few yards farther. 

5. "Shall we get out and try to find the road ?" said I. 
"It's no use," Lars answered. "In these new drifts we 
should sink to the waist. Wait a little, and we shall get 
through this one." 

6. It was as he said. Another pull brought us through 
the deep part of the drift, and we reached a place where 
the snow was quite shallow. But it was not the hard, 
smooth surface of the road ; we could feel that the ground 
was uneven, and covered with roots and bushes. Bidding 
Axel stand still, Lars jumped out of the sled, and began 
wading around among the trees. Then I got out on the 
other side, but had not proceeded ten steps before I began 
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to sink so deep into the loose snow that I was glad t( 
extricate myself and retnm. It was a desperate situation 
and I wondered how we should ever get out of it. 

7. I shouted to Lars, in order to guide him, and it wsk 
not long before he also came back to the sled. " If I knew 
where the road is/' said he, "I could get into it again. 
But I don't know ; and I think we must stay here all night'* 
"We shall freeze to death in an hourT' I cried. I was 
already chilled to the bone. The wind had made me very 
drowsy, and I knew that if I slept I should soon be frozen, 

8. **0, no!'* exclaimed Lars, cheerfully. "I am a 
Norrlander, and Norrlanders never freeze. I went with 
the men to the bear hunt, last winter, up in the mountains, 
and we were several nights in the snow. Besides, I know 
what my father did with a gentleman from Stockholm on 
this very road, and we'll do it to night." ''What was it ?" 
'* Let me take care of Axel first,*' said Lars. ** We can 
spare him some hay and one reindeer skin." 

9. It was a slow and difficult task to unharness the horse, 
but we accomplished it at last Lars then led him under 
the drooping branches of a flr-ti*ee, tied him to one of them, 
gave him an armful of hay, and fastened the reindeer skin 
upon his back. Axel began to eat, as if perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement. The Norrland horses are so accus* 
tomed to cold that they seem comfortable in a temperature 
where one of ours would freeze. 

10. When this was done, Lars spread the remaining hay 
evenly over the bottom of the sled and covered it with the 
skins, which he tucked in very firmly on the side towards 
the wind. Then, lifting them on the other side, he said : 
'^Now take off your fur coat, quick, lay it over the hay, 
and then creep under it." 

11. I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an instant I 
shuddered in the icy air; but the next momeut I lay 
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stretched in the bottom of the sled^ sheltered from the 
etorm. I held up the ends of the reindeer skins while Lars 
took off his coat and crept in beside me. Then we dreiv 
the skins down and pressed the hay against them. When 
the wind seemed to be entirely excluded^ Lars said we must 
pull off our boots, untie our scarfs, and so loosen oui 
3lothes that they would not feel tight upon any part of the 
body. 

12. When this was done, and we lay close together, 
warming each other, I found zi '^t the chill gradually passed 
out of my blood. My hands and feet were no longer numb ; 
a delightful feeling of comfort crep^ over me ; and I lay as 
snugly as in the best bed. I was surprised to find that, 
although my head was covered, I did not feel stifled. 
Enough air came in under the skins to prevent us fi*om 
feeling oppressed. 

13. There was barely room for the two of us to lie, with 
no chance of turning over or rolling about. In five minutes, 
I think, we were asleep, and I dreamed of gathering peaches 
on a warm August day, at home. In fact, I did not wake 
up thoroughly during the night ; neither did Lars ; though 
'^ seemed to me we both talked in our sleep. But as I must 
have talked English and he Swedish, there could have 
been no connection between our remarks. I remember that 
his warm, soft hair pressed against my chin, and that bis 
feet reached no farther than my knees. Just as I was 
beginning to feel a little cramped and stiff from lying so 
still, I was suddenly aroused by the cold wind on my face. 
Lars had risen upon his elbow and was peeping out from 
under the skins. 

14. " I think it must be near six o^clock,'* he said. ** The 
sky is clear, and I can see the big star. We can start in 
another hour." I felt so much refreshed that I was for 
SQtting out immediately ; but Lars remarked, very sensiblyi 
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fhat it was not yet possible to find the road. While we 
were talking Axel neighed. 

15. "There they arel" cried Lai-s, and immediately 
began to put on his boots^ his scarf^ and heavy coat I did 
the same, and by the time we were ready we heard shouts 
and the crack of whips. We harnessed Axel to the sled, 
and proceeded slowly in the direction of the sounds, which 
came, as we presently saw, from a company of farmers, out 
thus early to plow the road. They had six pairs of horses 
geared to a wooden frame, something like the bow of a ship, 
pointed in front and spreading out to a breadth of ten or 
twelve feet, 

16. This machine not only cut through the drifts but 
packed the snow, leaving a good, solid road behind it. 
After it had passed, we sped along merrily in the cold 
morning twilight, and in little more than an hour reached 
the post-house at TJmea, where we found Lars' father pre- 
pared to return home. He waited, nevertheless, until Lars 
had eaten a good warm breakfast, when I said good-by to 
both, and went on toward Lapland. 

17. Some weeks afterwards, on my return to Stockholm, 
I stopped at the same little station. This time the weather 
was mild and bright, and the father would have gone with 
me to the next post-house ; but I preferred to take my little 
bed'fellow and sled-fellow. He was so quiet and cheerful 
ind fearless, that, although I had been nearly all over the 
florid, and he had never been away from hpme, — although 
I was a man and he a young boy, — I felt that I had learned 
a lesson from him, and might probably learn many more, 
if I should know him better. We had a merry trip of two 
or three hours, and then I took leave of Lars forever. He 
is no doubt still driving travelers over the road, a hand- 
some, courageous, honest-hearted youn^ man of tventy-one 
by this tim^ 
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LESSON LXVI. 

THE THREE BUCK CROWS. 

1. Two honest tradesmen meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand : — 

" Hark ye/' said he, " *tis an odd story this, 
About the crows I " — ^^ I don't know what it 1%" 
Replied his friend. 

2. *^ No ! I'm surprised at that ; 
Where I come from, it is the common chat. 
But you shall hear, — an odd affair indeed I — 
And that it happened, they are all agreed* 
Not to detain you from a thing so strange, — 
A gentleman, that lives not far from 'Change^ 
This week, in short, (as all the alley knows,) 
Took physic, and has thrown up three black crow&' 

8. ** Impossible I " — " Nay, but it's really true ; 
I had it from good hands, and so may you." 
*' From whose, I pray ? " So, having named the man 
Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. 
"Sir, did you tell ? " relating the affair : 
** Yes, sir, I did ; and, if it's worth your care. 
Ask Mr. Such-a-one ; he told it me ; — 
But, by-the-by, 'twas two black crows, not three.* 
Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 
Whip to the third, the virtuoso went. 

4. " Sir,"— and so forth,—" Why, yes, the thing is fac^ 
Though in regard to number, not exact; 
It was not two black crows, — 'twas only one ; — 
The truth of that you may depend upon. 
The gentleman himself told me the case-'' 
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6, " Where may I find him ?" — " Why, — in such a place." 
Away he goes^ and having found him out, — 
*' Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt." 
Then to his last informant he referred. 
And begged to know if true, what he had heard. 
" Did you, sir, throw up a black crow ? ^ — ^** Not I ! '' 

d. <^ Bless me ! how people propagate a lie I 

Black crows have been thrown up, three, two, and one^ 
And here I find, at last, all comes to none I 
Did you say nothing of a crow at all ? " 
**Crow ?— crow ? — ^perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over." — "And pray, sir, what was't? ** 
**Why, I was horrid sick, and, at the last, 
I did throw up, (and told my neighbor so,) 
Something that was as black, sir, as a crow." 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE, 

pare Let the boy the fine and be careftil not 1q 

pair waste it The fruit on that tree will bay John 

pear a of new boots. 

pries Whoever forgets himself and into what does not 

prize concern him, will not get the 

rode He took the level and to the bank of the 

road river where he took a boat and to the othei 

rowed ^e- 

LESSON LXVII. 

NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER. 

1. One night I had roamed into the city, and was walking 
slowly on in my usual way, musing upon a great many 
things, when I was arrested by an inquiry which seemed to 
. be addressed to myself. 
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2. I turned hastily round, and found at my elbow a 
pretty little girl, who begged to be directed to a certain 
street at a considerable distance, and indeed in quite anothei 
quarter of the town. 

3. " It is a long way from here/' said I, *' my child/' 
"I know that, sir," she replied timidly. "I am afraid it 

Is a very long way, for I came from there to-night." 
"Alone ?" said I with some surprise. 

4. "0 yes, I don't mind that; but I am a little fright- 
ened now, for I have lost my road." 

*' And what made you ask it of me ? Suppose I should 
tell you wrong." 

6. '* I am sure you will not do that," said the little crea- 
ture ; " you are such a very old gentleman, and walk so 
slow yourself." 

6. I cannot describe how much I was impressed by this 
appeal and the energy with which it was made, which 
brought a tear into the child's clear eye, and made her 
slight figure tremble as she looked up into my face. 

7. "Come," said I, "I'll take you there." 

She put her hand in mine as confidingly as if she had 
known me from her cradle, and we trudged away together. 
The little girl accommodated her pace to mine, and rather 
seemed to lead and take care of me, than I to be protecting 
her. 

8. I observed that every now and then she stole a curi- 
ous look at my face, as if to make quite sure that I was 
not deceiving her, and that these glances seemed to in- 
crease her confidence at every repetition. 

9. For my part, my curiosity and interest were at least 
equal to the child's, for child she certainly was ; although I 
thought it probable, from what I could make out, that her 
very small and delicate frame imparted a peculiar youth- 
fulness to her appearance. 
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10. Though more scantily attired than she might have 
been^ she was dressed with perfect neatness, and betrayed 
no marks of poverty or neglect. 

11. It was not until we arrived in the street itself, that 
she knew where we were. Clapping her hands with 
pleasure, and running on before me for a short distance, 
my little acquaintance stopped at a door, and, remaining 
on the step till I came up, knocked at it when I joined her. 

12. When she had knocked twice or thrice, there was a 
noise as if some person were moving inside ; and at length 
a faint light appeared which enabled me to see, through a 
glass in the door, both what kind of person it was who 
advanced, and what kind of place it was through which he 
came. 

13. He was a little old man with long gray hair, whose 
&ce and figure, as he held the light above his head and 
looked before him as he approached, I could plainly see. 

14. Though much altered by age, I fancied I could 
recognize in his spare and slender form something of that 
delicate mould which I had noticed in the child. Their 
bright blue eyes were certainly alike ; but his face was so 
deeply furrowed, and so very full of care, that here all 
resemblance ceased. 

16. As he turned the key m the lock, he surveyed me 
with some astonishment, which was not diminished when 
he looked from me to my companirn. The door being 
opened, the child addressed him as grandfather, and told 
him the little story of our companionship. 

16. " Why, bless thee, child ! " said the old man, patting 
her on the head, "how couldst thou miss thy way? What 
if I had lost thee, Nell ? '' 

" I would have found my way back to you, grandfather," 
said the child, boldly; "never fear." Then the old man 
kissed her and we went into the house. 
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LESSON LXVili. 

THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

Fbuoia Dobotbsa Hsmahs (born 1794, died 188S>, an Bng^lish poetess, born in 
LiverpooL Financial reyerses compelled her fatber and famflj to remove to ■ 
small town in Wales. Here Mrs. Hemans, then Miss Browne, published "*■ Eariy 
Blossoms" and "The Domestic AflTections." From 1818 until the time of hei 
death she devoted herself ezdoaively to literature. She wrote many sweet 
things, bat never took high rank as a poetical writer. 

1. I come, I come ! ye have called me long ; 

I come o'er the monntains with light and song : 
Ye may trace my steps o'er the waking earth. 
By the winds which tell of the violef s birth. 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass. 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

2. I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowcra^ 
By thousands, have burst from the forest bowers ; 

And the ancient graves, and the &llen fanes, 
Ai'e veiled with wreaths on Italian plains, — 
But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom. 
To speak of the ruin or of the tomb I 

3. I have passed o'er the hills of the stormy North, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth ; 
The fisher is out on the sunny sea. 

And the reindeer bounds through the pastures free ; 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

L I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh. 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky. 
From the night-bird's lay through the starry-time 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 
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5. From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ;— 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main ; 

They are flashing down from the mountain-browSy 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs ; 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry cayes. 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

6, Come forth, ye children of gladness, come I 
Where the violets lie may now be your home. 
Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye. 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay. 
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LESSON LXIX. 

THE USE OF MOUNTAINS. 

John Ritskin (born 1819 ) graduated from the Uniyersity of Oxford in 1843. 

His life has been devoted mainly to the study of the fine arts, especially painting 
and architecture. His earlier critical works called forth the sharpest criticism. 
He has won a world-wide reputation by the fearlessness with which he has pro- 
mulgated his views. 

1. It may not be altogether profitless to review briefly 
the nature of the three great oflBces which mountain ranges 
are appointed to fulfil, in order to preserve the health and 
increase the happiness of mankind. 

2. Their first use, clearly, is to give motion to water. 
Every fountain and river, from the inch-deep streamlet that 
crosses the village lane in trembling clearness, to the massy 
and silent march of the everlasting multitude of waters m 
the Amazon or the Ganges, owes its play, and purity, and 
power, to the ordained elevations of the Earth. Gentle or 
steep, extended or abrupt, some determined slope of the 
Earth's surface is of course necessary, before any wave can 
so much as overtake one sedge in its pilgrimage. 
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3. How seldom do we enough consider, as we walk beside 
the margins of our pleasant brooks, how beautiful and won- 
derful is that ordinance, of which every blade of grass that 
waves in their cleai* water is a perpetual sign, that the dew 
and the raiu fallen on the face of the earth shall find no 
resting place ; shall find, on the contrary, fixed channels 
traced for them f rojn the ravines of the central crests down 
which they roar in sudden ranks of foam, to the dark hol- 
lows beneath the banks of lowland pasture around which 
they must circle slowly among the stems and beneath the 
leaves of the lilies. 

4. Paths are prepared for them, by which, at some ap- 
poi::^.ted i-ate of journey, they must evermor© descend, some- 
times slow and sometimes swift, but never pausing. The 
daily portion of the earth they have to glide over is marked 
for them at each su3cessive sunrise, the place which has 
known them knowing them no more; the gateways of 
guarding mountains are opimed for them in cleft and chasm, 
none letting them in their pilgrimage ; and, from far off, 
the great heart of the Sea is calling them to itself. 

5. Nor is this giving of motion to water to be considered 
as confined only to the surface of the earth. A no less 
important function of the hills is in directing the flow of 
the fountains and springs from subterranean reserfoirs. 
There is no miraculous springing up of water out of the 
ground at our feet, for every fountain and well is supplied 
from a reservoir among the hills, so placed as to involve 
some slight fall or pressure, enough to secure the constant 
flow of the stream. The facility given to us in most val- 
leys, of reaching by excavation some point whence the 
water will rise to the surface of the ground in perennial 
flow, is entin ly owing to the concave disposition of the 
beds of clay and rock raised from beneath the bosom of the 
valley into ranks of enclosing hills. 
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6. The second great nse of mountainB is to maintain a 
constant change in the currents ana nature of the air 
Such change would, of course, have been partly caused bj 
differeuce in soil and vegetation, even if the earth had 
been level, but to a far less extent than it is now by the 
chains of hills. Exposing on one side their masses of rock 
to the full heat of the sun, increased by the angle at which 
the rays strike on the slope, and on the other casting a soft 
shadow for leagues over the plains at their feet, hills divide 
the earth not only into districts, but into climates, and cause 
perpetual currents of lEiir to traverse their passes, and ascend 
and descend their ravines, altering both the temperature and 
the nature of the air as it passes in a thousand different ways. 

7. They moisten the air with the spray of their waterfalls ; 
suck it down and beat it hither and thither in the pools of 
their torrents; close it within clefts and caves, where the 
sunbeams never reach it till it is as cold as Kovember mists ; 
then send it forth again to breathe softly across the slopes 
of velvet fields, or to be scorched among sunburnt shales 
and grassless crags. Then they draw it back in moaning 
swirls through clefts of ice, aud up into dewy wreaths above 
the snowfields ; pierce it with the strange electric darts and 
flashes of mountain fire; and tossing it high in fantastio 
storm-cloud, as the dried grass is tossed by the mower, only 
suffer it to depart at last when chastened and pure, to 
refresh the faded air of the far-off plains. 

8. The third great use of mountains is to cause per- 
petual change in the soils of the Earth. Without such 
provision the ground under cultivation would in a series 
of years become exhausted; and require to be upturned 
laboriously by the hand of man. But the elevation of the 
earth's surface provide for it a perpetual renovation. 

9. The higher mountains suffer their summits to be 
broken into fragments, and to be cut down in sheets of 
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massy rock, full of every substance necessary for the nour- 
ishment of plants ; these fallen fragments are again broken 
by frost and ground by torrents into various conditions of 
sand and clay — materials which are distributed perpetually 
by the streams farther from the mountain's base. 

10. Every shower which swells the rivulets enables their 
waters to carry certain portions of earth into new positions, 
and exposes new banks of ground to be mined in their turn. 
That turbid foaming of the angry water, that tearing down 
of bank and rock along the flanks of its fury, are no dis- 
turbance of the kind course of nature : they are beneficent 
operations of laws necessary to the existence oi man and to 
the beauty of the earth. 

11. The process is continued more gently, but not less 
effectively, over all the surface of the lower undulating 
country ; and each filtering thread of summer rain which 
trickles through the short turf of the uplands is bearing its 
own appointed burden of earth, to be thrown down on some 
new natural garden in the dingles below. 

12. It is not, in reality, a degrading, but a true, large, and 
ennobling view of the mountain ranges of the world, to 
compare them to heaps of fertile and fresh earth laid up by 
a prudent gardener beside his garden-beds, whence, at in- 
tervals, he casts on them some scattering of new and virgin 
ground. That which we so often lament as a convulsion 
or destruction, is nothing else than the momentary shaking 
of the dust from the spade. 

13. The winter floods, which inflict a temporary devasta- 
tion, bear with them the elements of succeeding fertility: the 
fruitful field is covered with sand and shingle in momentary 
judgment, but in enduring mercy; and the great river 
which chokes its mouth with marsh, and tosses terror along 
its shore, is but scattering the seeds of the harvest of 
^^uturity, and preparing the seats of unborn generations. 
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LESSON LXX. 

BU RIAL OF MOSES. 

1. By Nebo's lonely mountain^ 

On this side Jordan's wave. 
In a yale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave, 
And no man knows that sepulcher. 

And no man saw it e'er ; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

S. That was the gi*andest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling. 

Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Gomes back when night is done. 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun. 

8. Noiselessly as the spring-time 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves ; 
So, without sound of music. 

Or voice of them that wept. 
Silently down from the mountain's crown 

The great procession swept. 

i. Perchance the bald old eagle. 
On gray Beth -Peer's height. 
Out of his lonely eyrie, 
Looked on the wondrous sight; 
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Perchance the Hod stalking, 

Still shans that hallowed spot; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 

5. But when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war. 
With arms reversed, and mnffled drum. 

Follow his funeral car : 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute-gun. 

€. Amid the noblest of the land 

We lay the sage to rest. 
And give the bard an honored place. 

With costly marble dressed. 
In the great minster transept. 

Where lights like glories fall. 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sing% 

Along the emblazoned walL 

7. This was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage. 

As he wrote down for men. 

8. And had he not high honor— 

The hill-side for a pall, 
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To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plnmes. 

Over his bier to wave. 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land. 

To lay him in the grave ? 

9. In that strange grave without a name. 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again, wondrous thought I 

Before the Judgment day, 
And stand with glory wrapp'd aiound 

On the hills he never trod, 
And speak of the strife that won our life. 

With the incarnate Son of God. 

10. lonely grave in Moab's land I 

dark Beth-Peor's hill ! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath his mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 

Of him He loved so well. 

ELLIPTICAL EXERCISE. 

peak The boy, for some reason, had a against his classmate, 

pique and delighted to annoj him by climbing 1o the top of a 

peek where he could over and watch him. 

seas He made great sacrifices to the opi^ortunity of going 

sees to the mountain-top, where one tLe waters of 

seize three at once. 
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MEMORY GEMS. 

The very law that moulds a tear. 
And bids it trickle from its source^ 

That law preserves the Earth a sphere^ 
And guides the planets in their course. 

ROOEB£ 

It's no' in treasures nor in rank, 

It's no' in wealth like London bank 

To purchase peace or rest ; 

If happiness ha'e not her seat 

And center in the breast. 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest. Bubn& 

The tear down childhood's cheek that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

Scott. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power 
Th' attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway, — 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice, Shakesfbabk 
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LESSON LXXi. 

"ABOVE THE CLOUDS.- 

1 In 1856 an attempt was made, under the auspices of 
he British Government, to commence a series of observa- 
'loiii in sjme region "above the clouds," where the serene 
and quiet air would be specially favorable for viewing the 
heavenly bodies. The island of Teneriffe was selected for 
this purpose, as combining more of the required advantages 
than any other mountain within easy reach of Europe. 

2. The expedition was under the direction of Piazzi 
Smyth, the distinguished astronomer at Edinburgh ; who, 
in a remarkable and interesting work, has since published a 
narrative of the expedition. In an article contributed to a 
popular magazine he thus graphically describes the ascent 
i>f Teneriffe to a point high "above the clouds": — 

3. It was only a few days after — on a morning also 
cloudy, and with northeast cloud too — that the little party 
Bet forth from the town of Oratava, on the northern coast 
of Teneriffe, to climb the great mountain, and put to the 
only true test of actual practice their hopes of getting 

"above the clouds." 

4. Through long, winding, stony pathways, between vine- 
yards and cactus plantations, between orange-groves and 
fig-trees, they proceeded, always ascending ; past gardens, 
and then past orchards, still ever ascending; past corn fields 
and oat-fields, ascending yet higher; and then amongst 
natural vegetation only — ferns and heath and some few 
wild laurels ; and now, at a height of three thousand feet, 
they are close under the cloud. 

5. Before entering therein, let us pause for a moment 
and survey the beauties of creation in the region we are 
leaving behind. If, for that one purpose of severe astro^- 
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omy, a position below the clouds is unsuitable^ yet what an 
infinite amount of benefit for man to enjoy, and of beauty 
for him to contemplate, is connected therewith ! Beneath 
the clouds are kindly rains and gentle dews; and these, 
assisted by a warm climate, encourage all those exquisite 
forms of vegetation which we have admired, clothing the 
lower slopes of the mountain. Without these, where were 
the fruits to support human life ; where the buds and blos- 
soms and fading flowers which teach us many a lesson use- 
ful to life eternal. 

6. But duty now calls us on our upward way. Before many 
more seconds are passed, first comes one cold hurrying blast, 
with mist upon its wings, and then another, and another. 
Then, in the midst of a constant, dense, wet fog, all creation 
is shut out of our view, except the few feet of sloping earth 
on which we are treading, and that appears of a dull gray ; 
and the occasional spiders' webs seen across our path are 
loaded with heavy drops of moisture. 

7. For half an hour we must toil on and on through this 
winding-sheet of gloom; perpetually on the same upward 
way, but strong in faith and hope of what must, in the end, 
be presented to our eyes ; on still, and up higher, when 
suddenly a momentary break appears overhead, and a por- 
tion of sky is seen — oh, so blue I but it is lost again. 

8. In a few minutes, however, another opening, another 
blue patch is seen ; and then another, and another. Before 
three minutes more are passed, all the hurrying clouds seem 
blown on one side. Fair sky is everywhere above and 
around, a brilliant sun is shining, and there, there below us, 
is the upper surface of the clouds, extending far and wide, 
like a level plain, shutting out lowland, and city, and sea — 
all from view, and in their place substituting brilliant reflec- 
tions of solar light, which makes the surface of this new 
mist-country look whiter than snow ! 
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9. Yes, indeed, we are now "above the clonds ; ** and thia 
view that we have attempted to describe is the first example 
of the heightened, the advanced, the glorified appearance 
of even earth's sombre fog-banks to those who are privileged 
for a time to look on them from the heavenward side. 

10. "Above the clouds 1*' — not only no rain, no mist, no 
dew, but a scorching sun, and an air, both by day and by 
night, dry to almost an alarming degree. The further we 
advance, and the higher we ascend, the drier becomes the 
air ; while at the same time the strength of the northeast 
trade-wind is continually decreasing, and at the height of 
about six or seven thousand feet has completely died away. 

11. Not that it has ceased elsewhere as well, for the 
driving clouds below show that it is still in its accustomed 
violence there. The distant movements of those rollers of 
white cloud betray that it must yet be raging down there in 
all its strength, tearing the mist piecemeal, and bowing 
down the heads of suffering palm-trees, and lashing the sea 
into foam-crested waves. 

12. Heaven grant that no cry of shipwrecked mariners 
be borne on the breeze; and, more still, that no evil 
thoughts be engendering in the cities of men. It was when 
our party on the mountain were in the fullest enjoyment of 
their daily and nightly views of the heavens, that their 
friends in the towns of Tenerifle near the sea-coast wrote to 
them most sympathizingly: 

13. " Oh ! what dreadful weather you must have been 
suffering! Down here we have had for three weeks the 
most frightful continuance of storms — constant clouds, 
rain, and howling winds ; and if that was the case with 
us, what must it not have been with you at the greater 
height ? " Yet at the greater height, at that very time, the 
air was tranquil and serene, the sky clear, and bad weather 
entirely confined to that lower depth in the atmosphere^ 
beneath "the srrosser clouds.* 
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LESSON LXXIi. 

THE LONG AGO. 

BEKJAxnr Fbakklin Tati^ob (bom 18SS, — « — >) is a nstiye of Lowrille, New Toilc. 
He is the son of Preeident Taylor, of Madison Uniyereity. For many years h« 
was conDected with the Chicago Joaroal, and daring the Civil War waa its chief 
war correspondent. He is well known as a magazine writer and as a saocess- 
All lectorer. He has written many well and favorably known pieces. He is 
the author of " Between the Gates," " Summer Savory," ** Camp and Field/* 
and several other books. ' 

1. Oh ! a wonderful stream is the river Time, 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime. 

As it blends in the ocean of years I 

2. How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 

And the summers like buds between, 
And the years in the sheaf, how they come and they go 
On the river's breast with its ebb and flow. 

As it glides in the shadow and sheen ! 

3. There's a Magical Isle up the river Time, 

Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There's a cloudless sky and tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime. 

And the Junes with the roses are staying. 

4. And the name of this Isle is the Long Ago, 

And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow. 
They are heaps of dust, but we loved them so 1 

There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 

5. There are fragments of songs that nobody sings^ 

And a part of an infant's prayer. 
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There's a harp nnswept and a lute without strings. 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings. 
And the garments that she nsed to wear. 

6. There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 

By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 

When the wind down the River is fair. 

7. Oh ! remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 

All the day of our life till night ; 
And when evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumber awhile. 

May the " Greenwood " of Soul be in sight. 
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LESSON LXXIII. 

FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 

I. 

1. All round the world, partly within the Arctic Circle 
and partly south of it, lies a Vast region in which mpst of 
the fur-bearing animals of the globe are ,found. This 
region includes a large part of North America, a small 
portion of Northern Europe, and the immense plains of 
Siberia in Northern Asia. 

2. Eich sable furs, ermine furs of snowy whiteness, 
silver-fox furs of a glossy gray, soft and beautiful sea-otter 
furs, and many others, reward tho enteroriflfi and endur- 
ance of the hunters and trappers in these region^ 

3. In the recesses of the untrodden forests, and near the 
banks of lonely flowing rivers, the sable loves to make* its 
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barrow ; or, collecting withered leayes and dry grass, it 
builds its nest in the hollow of a tree. Here, during the 
brief summer, it watches and waits for the timid hare ; and« 
in winter, feeds on the wild berries that cluster abundantly 
around its retreat. 

4.' The sable is about eighteen inches long, exclusiye of 
its bushy tail. Its fur, which is of a rich brown color, 
tinged with gray about the neck, is in best condition in 
winter time. The hunter therefore is forced to traverse 
snowy wastes, where his track perhaps may be hidden by 
a sudden snow-storm ; or, he may wander into a snow-drift, 
and miserably perish. 

5. The usual method of catching the sable is by traps so 
constructed as to hold the animal without injuring its fur. 
But it is a cautious, crafty little creature, and not easily 
deceived. K, for eight or ten traps he sets, the hunter 
secures one sable, he has good reason to rejoice at his 
success. 

6. During the winter months the fur hunters of North 
America are sadly troubled with the visits of the wolverene 
or glutton. This sly and greedy animal often obtains its 
livelihood by stealthily following the trapper, and robbing 
his traps of their contents. With ceaseless perseverance it 
seeks to find the hunter's track, and when it is found it is 
followed day and night. 

7. When once a wolverene has discovered a "trapping 
walk," the trapper's only hope of success lies in changing 
ground, and building a fresh lot of traps, trusting to secure 
a few furs before his persevering enemy has again found 
him out. The trappers relate wonderful stories of the 
cunning of this animal. It is not easily caught; and so 
great is its strength as well as its cunning, that a trap 
which would hold a wolf would not be proof against a 
wolverene. 
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8. Some foxes when caught occaeionally get free by part- 
ing with the imprisoned limb; but the wolverene often 
takes the trap in its mouth and carries it off until it has 
reached a spot at a safe distance from its pursuers, where 
it sets at work to release itself. It is so patient and dexter* 
ous that it generally succeeds. 

9. The wolverene is about the size of a large dog, and in 
appearance resembles a young bear. It is found not only 
in Siberia, but also in Northern Europe, and in the forest 
wildernesses of North America, where it hunts the beaver 
with unusual ferocity and perseverance. The injury in- 
flicted by this animal is so great, that the Indians have 
named itthe "Evil One.'' 

10. The wolverene itself, when caught, is of considerable 
value for its fur, which is of a dark brown color, and is 
much prized. 

11. The ermine, another ftir-bearing animal, is found 
much farther south than the sable. It is not uncommon 
in the British Islands, where it is known by the name of the 
stoat, though the color of the fur is not quite the same. 
In the far north it is distinguished by its snow-white fur, 
which forms part of the ofScial robe of kings and princes. 
The farther north we go, the whiter do we find the 
ermine's coat. 

12. It is a merciless robber, and preys on birds and their 
eggs, on young hares, rabbits, rats and mice. With its 
sharp claws and active limbs it can climb any tree trunk, 
and cling to any branch in its search for food. It is an 
animal about ten inches long, exclusive of the taiL 
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LESSON LXXiV. 

FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 

n. 

1. The Arctic explorer, as he trayerses the wildernesses 
jf Polar America, or the snow-covered plains of Siberia, is 
frequently surprised by the appearance on some distant 
ridge of a small animal clothed in long white silky fur, and 
with quick, bright eyes, and a bushy tail. On his ap- 
proach, it greets him with a loud yelp, and retires into its 
burrow, but only to put forth its head again and again to 
watch the stranger's movements. 

2. This is the Arctic fox, a lively little creature, which 
lives in herds of twenty or thirty, and dwells in burrows iii 
the earth during the summer months. It changes the 
color of its coat according to the season. In winter it is 
pure white, and cannot, at a distance, be distinguished from 
the snow among which it lies. In summer it is of a 
beautiful gray. Its fur, especially when of a winter white- 
ness, is much valued by the hunters. 

3. The Arctic fox has none of the cunning which has 
made the common fox proverbial. The only instance it 
gives of cunning is in imitating the cries of various birds, 
so as to entice them within its reach. It is a gentle little 
animal and easily tamed. In one of Captain Parry's 
voyages to the Arctic regions a number of them were 
caught, and some of them were made pets by the sailors ; 
others, less fortunate, were dressed for the table. 

4. Another fox, found not only in North America, but 
also in Europe and in Asia, is the black or silver fox. The 
fur of this animal is very highly prized. Indeed it is more 
valuable than that of any other quadruped except the sea- 
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Otter. The color of the fur is a rich hlack, with the long 
outer hairs of silvery whiteness, whence the name, the silver 
fox is derived. 

5. The sea-otter is chiefly found on the coasts of the 
Northern Pacific, and on the shores of the Aleutian Islands 
in Behring Sea. During the colder months of the year, 
when the rivers and lakes are frozen, it is constantly en- 
gaged in the capture of marine fish. In the summer it 
quits the ocean, and, accompanied by its mate, it seeks the 
rivers and fresh-water lakes of North America. 

6. This remarkable animal in many respects is more like 
a seal than the common European otter is. The fore-limbi 
are extremely short, and the hind-legs are placed far back. 
The tail is also short; and the hind-feet have the toes 
united by webs to the very tip. With such paddles behind, 
the speed of the animal in the act of swimming is very 
great. 

7. The Aleutian Islanders are the most daring and per« 
severing hunters of the sea-otter. Every year a fleet of 
their light boats, covered with seal-skin, is engaged in its 
chase. The boats form into a long line, leaving spaces be- 
tween them, and in this way they sail out many miles from 
shore. 

8. Every man in the fleet is on the outlook. The keen 
sye of a hunter will descry the faint speck of black on the 
vater, even a long way off, when the otter comes to the 
surface. It is gone in a moment, but the hunter is on its 
track. Swiftly and silently his boat glides over the waves ; 
presently it stops, and the hunter raises his oar. 

9. The hunters understand the signal, and the whole 
fleet, moving swiftly to the spot, forms itself into a circle 
around the doomed creature. Every eye is fixed on the 
water, and soon the black object is seen again. The moment 
the head of the otter is above water, a shower of arrows 
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flies towards him, and lie becomes the prize of the hnntei 
who first gave the signal. 

10. Of 9II fnrs, that of the sea-otter is the most yalnable. 
It is soft as velvety and its color is a rich glossy blacky 
softened by tints of brown and dark gray. The animal is 
ftbout the size of a mastiff, or twice the size of the common 
Otter. 

11. The beaver is an animal abont the size of a dog, with 
«hort lega^ and a body nearly three feet long. Beavers 
were formerly very numerous in the pine-woods of North 
America ; but owing to the incessant persecution they have 
undergone from the hunter and the trapper, they are now 
comparatively scarce. The fur of the beaver was at one 
time highly prized ; but the substitution of silk for beaver- 
skin in the manufacture of hats has rendered it of com* 
paratively little value in the present day. The beaver's life, 
and his wonderful feats as a little engineer, form the mosi 
interesting example of the wonders of animal instinct tc 
b^ found in the whole range of natural history. 



LESSON LXXV. 

THE VILUGE BLACKSMITH. 

L TTkder a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he. 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny amiL 
Are strong as iron bands. 
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1. His hair is crisp, und blacky aDd lon^ 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweaty 

He earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the faoe^ 

For he owes not any man. 

X Week in, week out, from mom till night. 

You can hear his beUows blow ; 
Yon can hear him swing his heayy sledge 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the TiUage bell 

When the evening sun is low. 

L And children coming home from sehodl 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the beUows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

like chaff from a threshing floor. 

S. He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

8. It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hands he wipes 

A tear out of his eye& 
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7. Toiling, — ^rejoicing, — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes , 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 

8. Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lesson thou hast taught' 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought t 
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LESSON LXXVI. 

VISION OF MIRZA. 

JosiPH Addisoh (born 167S, died 1719) was one of the most graceftil writers of Eng- 
lish. He held at one time the position of Under-Secretary of State, and later that of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He entered upon his literary career as a poet, and 
attained a high decree of success in this department of literature, but he is best 
known &» an essayist. His matchless essays, suggested by the topics of his 
time, written for the Spectator, the Tattler, and the Guardian, have made Um 
the model for all who seek to write pure Bnglish. 

1. When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up seyeral 
Oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among 
others, I met with one entitled "The Vision of Mirza,*' 
which I have read over with great pleasure. I intend to 
give it to the public when I have no other entertainment 
for them ; and shall begin with the first vision, which I 
have translated word for word as follows : — 

2. " On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
the custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after 
having washed myself and offered up my morning devotions. 
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I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to pass the 
rest of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here 
airing myself on the tops of the moantains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and 
passing from one thought to another^ * Surely/ said I, * man 
is but a shadow^ and life a dream.' 

3. '^ Whilst I was thus musing, I cast mine eye towards 
the summit of a rock that was not far from me^ where I 
discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little 
musical instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him, 
he applied it to his lips and began to play upon it. The 
sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety 
of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogethei 
different from anything I had ever heard. 

4. " They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are 
played to the departed souls of good men upon their first 
arrival in Paradise, to wear out the impressions of their last 
agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

6. " I had often been told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a Genius, and that several who had passed by 
it had been entertained with music ; but I had never heard 
that the musician had before made himself visible. When, 
by those transporting airs which he played, he had raised 
my thoughts to taste the pleasures of his conversation, I 
looked upon him like one astonished. Thereupon he beck- 
oned to me, and directed me by the waving of his hand to 
approach the place where he sat. 

6. " I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued by 
the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The Genius smiled upon me with a look of 
compassion and affability that familiarized him to my im- 
agination, and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehen^ 
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sions with which I approached him. He lifted me from 
the ground, and taking me by the hand, ^Mirza/ said he, 
' I have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me/ 

7. "He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, ^ Cast thine eyes eastward,' 
said he, ^and tell me what thou seesi^ ^I see,' said I, 'a 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through 
it.' * The valley thou seest,' said he, ' is the Vale of Misery; 
and the tide of water that thou seest is part of the great 
tide of Eternity.' 

8. " * What is the reason,' said I, * that the great tide I 
see rises out of a thick mist at the one end, and again loses 
itself in a thick mist at the other?' *What thou seest,' 
said he, ^ is that portion of Eternity which is called Time, 
measured out .by the sun, and reaching from the beginning 
of the world to its consummation. 

9. "^Examine now,' continued he, Hhis sea that is 
bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou 
discoverest in it' • I sf e a bridge,' said I, * standing in the 
midst of the tide.' 'The bridge thou seest,' said he, *is 
Human Life ; consider it attentively.' 

10. " Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of three-score and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which, added to those that were entire, made 
ftp the number to about a hundred. As I was counting 
the arches, the Genius told me that this bridge had consisted 
at first of a thousand arches, but that a great flood had 
swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the niinous con- 
dition in which I now beheld it. 

11. " ' But tell me further,' said he, * what thou discov- 
erest on it ? ' ' I see multitudes of people passing over it,' 
said I, 'and a black cloud hanging on each end of it.' As 
T looked more attentively, I saw several of the passengers 
dropping through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
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andemeath it; and, upon further examination, perceived 
that there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed 
in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon 
than they fell through them into the tide, and immediately 
disappeared. 



LESSON LXXVII. 

VISION OF MIRZA. 

n. 

1. "These hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud than many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and 
lay closer together towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. 

2. ** There were, indeed, some persons, but their number 
was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march 
on the broken arches ; but they fell through one after 
another, being quite tired out and spent with so long a 
walk. 

3. "I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure and the great variety of objects which 
it presented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy 
to see several dropping unexpectedly, in the midst of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at every thing that stood by them, 
to save themselves. 

4. "Some were looking up towards the heavens in a 
thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled, and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very 
busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes 
and danced before them; but often when they thought 
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themselves within the reach of them^ their footing failed 
and down they sank. 

6. " In this confusion of objects, I observed many with 
scimitars in their hands, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors which did 
not seem to lie in their way, and which they might have 
escaped had they not been thus forced upon them. 

6. "The Genius, seeing me indulge myself on this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough on 
it. ^ Take thine eyes off the bridge/ said he, ^ and tell me 
if thou yet seest anything thou dost not comprehend?' 
Upon looking up, *What mean, said I, Hhose great flights 
of birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time ? 

7. ^^I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, 
among many other feathered creatures, several little winged 
boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle arches.' 
* These,' said the Genius, 'are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, 
Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions that infest 
iiuman life.' 

8. " I here fetched a deep sigh. ' Alas/ said I, ' man was 
made in vain ! How is he given away to misery and mor- 
tality, tortured in life, and swallowed up in death !' 

9. "The Genius, being moved with compassion toward 
me, bade me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. ' Look no 
more,' said he, ' on man in the first stage of his existence, 
in his setting out for Eternity ; but cast thine eye on that 
thick mist into which the tide bears the several generations 
of mortals that fall into it.' 

10. " I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether 
or no the good Genius strengthened it with any super- 
natural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before 
too thick for the eye to penetrate, I know not, but) I saw 
the valley opening at the further end, and spreading forth 
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into an immense ocean, that had a hnge rook of adamant 
running through the midst of it, and dividing it into two 
equal parts. 

11. **The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch 
that I could discoyer nothing in it ; but the other appeared 
to be a vast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with 
a thousand little shining seas that ran among them. I 
could see persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, pacing among the trees, lying down by 
the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and I 
could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and musical instruments. 

12. ** Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so de- 
lightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle that I 
might fly to those happy seats ; but the Genius told me there 
was no passage through them except through the gates ol 
Death, which I saw opening every moment upon the 
bridge. 

13. " ' The islands,' said he, * that lie so fresh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in num- 
ber than the sands on the sea-shore. There are myriads of 
islands behind those which thou here discoverest, reaching 
further than thine eye, or even thine imagination, can ex- 
tend itself. These are the mansions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
which they excelled, are distributed among these several 
islands, which abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of those 
who are settled in them. 

14. ** ^ Every island is a paradise accommodated to its re- 
spective inhabitants. Are not these, Mirza, habitations 
worth contending for? Doee life appear miserable, that 
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gives the opportunities of earning such a reward? Is 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an 
existence? Think not man was made in vain, who has 
such an eternity reserved for him.' 

15. ** I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy 
islands. At length I said, *Show me now, I beseech thee, 
the secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which cover 
the ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant.' 

16. " The Genius making me no answer, I turned about 
to address myself to him a second time, but I found that 
he had left me. I then turned again to the vision which I 
had been so long contemplating ; but instead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw noth« 
ing but the long, hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxeui 
sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it." 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

EVERY DAY. 

1. Oh, trifling tasks so often done. 
Yet ever to be done anew ! 

Oh, cares which come with every sun. 
Morn after morn, the long years through! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway, — 
The irksome calls of every day. 

2. The restless sense of wasted power. 
The tiresome round of little things, 
Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious iteration brings ; 

Who shall evade, or who delay 
The small demands of every day? 
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8. The bowlder in the torrent's course 
By tide and tempest lashed in yain. 
Obeys the wave-whirled pebble's force. 
And yields its substance grain by grain ; 
So crumble strongest lives away 
Beneath the wear of every day. 

4. Who finds the lion in his lair, 
Who tracks the tiger for his life. 
May wound them ere they are aware. 
Or conquer them in desperate strife ; 
Yet powerless he to scathe or slay 
The vexing gnats of every day. 

5. The steady strain that never stops 
Is mightier than the fiercest shock; 
The constant fall of water-drops 
Will groove the adamantine rock ; 
We feel our noblest powers decay, 
In feeble wars with every day. 

6. We rise to meet a heavy blow, 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills ; 
But we endure not always so 
The drop by drop of little ills ; 
We still deplore and still obey 
The hard behests of every day. 

« 

7. The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle-field, and dares 
Gannon and bayonets, faints beneath 
The needle-points of frets and cares ; 
The stoutest spirits they dismay — 
The tiny stings of every day. 
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8. And even saints of holy fame. 
Whose souls by &ith have oyercomey 
Who wore amid the cruel flame 
The molten crown of martjrrdom. 
Bore not without complaint alway 
The petty pains of every day. 

9. Ah, more than martyr's Aureole, 
And more than hero's heart of fire. 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require ; — 
Sweet patience 1 grant us, if you may. 
An added grace for every day I 
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LESSON LXXIX. 

THE BROKEN HEART. 

1, Evert one must recollect the tragical story of young 
Emmet,* the Irish patriot ; it was too touching to be soon 
forgotten. During the troubles in Ireland, he was tried, 
condemned, and executed, on a charge of treason. His &te 
made a deep impression on public sympathy. He was so 
young—so intelligent — so generous — so brave — so every- 
thing that we are apt to like in a young man. 

2. His conduct under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. 
The noble indignation with which he repelled the charge 
of treason against his country, the eloquent vindication of 
his name, and his pathetic appeal to posterity, in the hope- 

• BoBXBT Ekmet, a young Irieh barrister, having taken part In the rebellion of 
1798, was tried and executed in Dublin, in 1803. The lady whose fete is so moum- 
ftilly interwoven with his, was the daughter of tbt celebrated lawyer and wit, John 
Pbilpot Curran. 
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less hour tft condemnation —all these entered deeply into 
every generous bosom, and even his enemies lamented the 
stem policy that dictated his execution. 

3. But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be 
impossible to describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes 
he had won the affections of a beautiful and interesting 
girl, the daughter of a late celebrated Irish barrister. She 
loved him with the disinterested fervor of a woman's first 
and early love. When every worldly maxim arrayed itseU 
against him ; when he was blasted in fortune, and when 
disgrace and danger darkened around his name, she loved 
him the more ardently for his very sufferings. 

4. If, then, his fate could awaken even the sympathy of 
his foes, what must have been the agony of her whose whoie 
soul was occupied by his image ! Let those tell who have 
had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between them 
and the being they most loved on ^arth — who have sat ai 
its threshold, as one shut out in a cold and lonely world, 
from whence all that was most lovely and loving had 
departed. 

5. But then the horrors of such a grave 1 so frightful, so 
dishonored 1 There was nothing for memory to dwell on 
that could soothe the pang of separation— none of those 
tender, those melancholy circumstances that endear the 
parting scene — ^nothing to melt sorrow into those blessed 
tears sent, like the dews of heaven, to revive the heart in 
the parching hour of anguish. 

6. To render her widowed situation more desolate, she had 
incurred her father's displeasure by her unfortunate attach* 
ment, and was an exile from the paternal roof. But could 
the sympathy and kind offices of friends have reached a 
spirit so shocked and driven in by horror, she would have 
experienced no want of consolation, for the Irish are a peo- 
ple of quick and generous sensibilities. 
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7. The most delicate and cherishing attentions were 
paid her hy families of wealth and distinction. She was 
led into society, and they tried all kinds of occapation and 
amusement to dissipate her grief, and wean her from the 
tragical story of her lover. But it was all in vain. There 
are some strokes of calamity that scathe and scoi*ch the 
soul — ^that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness — and 
blast it, never again to put forth bud or blossom. 

8. She never objected to frequent the haunts of pleasure, 
but she was as much alone there as in the depths of solitude. 
She walked about in a sad reverie, apparently unconscious 
of the world around her. She carried with her an inward 
woe that mocked at all blandishments of friendship, and 
"heeded not the song of the charmer, charm he ever so 
wisely.^' 

9. The person who told me her story had seen her at a 
masquerade. There can be no exhibition of far-gone 
wretchedness more striking and painful than to meet it in 
such a scene ; to find it wandering like a specter^ lonely 
and joyless, where all around is gay — ^to see it dressed out 
in the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and woe- 
begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart 
into a momentary forgetf ulness of sorrow. 

10. After strolling through the splendid rooms and giddy 
crowd with an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself down 
on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about for some time 
with a vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the gar- 
ish scene, she began with the capriciousness of a sickly 
heart to warble a little plaintive air. She had an exquisite 
voice ; but on this occasion it was so simple, so touching, 
it breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness, that she 
drew a crowd, mute and silent, around her, and melted every 
one into tears. 

11. The story of one so true and tender could not but 
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excite great interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. 
It completely won the heart of a brave officer, who paid his 
addresses to her, and thought that one so true to the dead 
could not but prove affectionate to the living. She declined 
his attentions, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed 
by the memory of her former lover. 

12. He, however, persisted in his suit. He solicited not 
her tenderness, but her esteem. He was assisted by her 
conviction of his worth, and her sense of her own destitute 
and dependent situation, for she was existing on the kind- 
ness of friends. In a word, he at length succeeded in gain- 
ing her hand, though with the solemn assurance that her 
heart was unalterably another's. 

13. He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a change 
of scene might wear out the remembrance of early woes. 
She was an amiable and exemplary wife, and made an effort 
to be a happy one ; but nothing could cure the silent and 
devouring melancholy that had entered into her very soul. 
She wasted away in a slow, but hopeless decline, and at 
length sank into the grave, the victim of a broken heart. 



LESSON LXXX. 

RAIN ON THE ROOF. 

1, When^ the humid shadows hover 

Over all the starry spheres. 
And the melancholy darkness 

Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
What a joy to press the piUow 

Of a cottage-chamber bed. 
And to listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain overhead! 
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2. Every tinkle on the shingles 

Has an echo in the heart; 
And a thousand dreamy fancies 

Into busy being start ; 
And a thousand recollections 

Weave their bright hues into woo^ 
As I listen to the patter 

Of the rain upon the roof. 

8. Now in fancy comes my mother, 
"As she used to, years agone, 
To survey her darling dreamers 

Ere she left them till the dawn ; 
I I see her bending o'er me 

As I list to this refrain. 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 

L Then my little seraph sister, 

With her wings and waving hah-. 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother- 

A serene, angelic pair It— 
Glide around my wakeful pillow. 

With their praise or mild reproof. 
As I listen to the murmur 

Of the soft rain on the rool 

6. And another comes to thrill me 

With her eye's delicious blue ; 
And forget I, gazing on her. 

That her heart was all untrue : 
I remember but to love her 

With a rapture kin to pain ; 
And my heart's quick pulses vibrate 

To the patter of the rain. 
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6. There is naught in art's br^yaras. 

That can work with snch a spell 
In the spiiit's pure, deep fountains, 

Whence the holy passions well. 
As that melody of nature, 

That subdned, subduing strain. 
Which is played upon the shingles 

By the patter of the rain. 

PROVERBS. 
ThefcUowing are aU the words required in this Exercise. 

g^lifters need'y may per-foim' 

com-mand' quar^rel numl^r tongue 

It takes two to make a 

All is not gold that 

Be slow to promise, bat quick to 

A young man idle, an old man 

Do what you ought, come what 

Keep good company, and be one of the 

Better to slip with the foot than with the .... 
Command your temper, lest it yon. 
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LESSON LXXXI. 

GRACE DARLING. 

I. 

1. A LITTLE way off the coast of Northumberland lies a 
gi'oup of hare, desolate islands, about twenty-five in number, 
and of various shapes and sizes. They bear the name of 
the Fame Islands ; and one of the largest of them, called 
the Longstone, is an object of interest, from its association 
with the heroic deed which has made Grace Darling^s name 
" familiar as household words/' 
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2. At one end of the island stands the light-house, with 
the little cottage attached, where live the keeper and his 
family. Besides these, the only inhabitants of the place 
are the myriads of sea-birds that sit in grave rows along 
the crags, or wheel about screaming in the air. 

3. As Longstone looks now, so it looked many years ago, 
when Grace Darling was living there with her father and 
her mother. She had lived there nearly all her days, with 
brief intervals of residence on shore among her relatives; 
and to her the solitary island, so desolate to other eyes, 
had all the charms and attractions of home. Sometimes for 
weeks together the little household had no communication 
whatever with the mainland; but this only bound them 
more closely to one another. 

4. Cut off from society, — ^for he had been a light-house 
keeper from his youth, — Mr. Darling was thrown very much 
upon his own resources for instruction and amusement, and 
was a man of considerable intelligence and self-culture. 
He had no great store of book-learning, perhaps, for few 
books came in his way ; but the few he had were well- 
thumbed. A keen observer^ he could read the signs of the 
sky shrewdly and surely, — knew all the manners and cus- 
toms of the wild-fowl, and could tell where to lay hands on 
rare stores of eggs and chickens whenever they were wanted. 
He had given all his children a good education ; and Grace 
was a good reader, and could write as pretty a letter as 
any. 

6. A quiet, contented life they must have led, that little 
household in their sea-girt home, with no neighbors to visit 
and gossip with them, and far from the stir and bustle of 
busy England. We can fancy them on some sunny after- 
noon sitting in the cottage door, Grace and her mother with 
fcheir sewing, and the father cleaning his lamps, or watch- 
ing the vessels in the offing: through his glass ; or gathering 
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Rround the hearth some stormy nighty listening to the dash« 
ing of the rain and the moaning of the wind^ and recalling 
the disasters of ^ome former storm that had strewn th« 
rocks with spars and ropes. 

6. The mention of a heroine is apt to call up the picture 
of a tall, stately damsel, with dark, flashing eyes, and float 
ing hair, and, perhaps, just a touch of mascuhne vigor and 
decision in her voice and manner ; but nothing could be 
more unlike Grace Darling. She was a fair-haired, comely 
girl of twenty-two, with soft blue eyes, and a shy, shrinking 
manner. Her figure was about the middle height, and by 
no means striking ; but her countenance was full of sense, 
modesty, and genuine kindliness of heart. But "under 
this modest exterior," writes one who had visited her at 
liOngstone, " lay a spirit capable of the most exalted devo- 
tion, — a devotion sc entire, that it swallowed up and anni- 
hilated anything like fear." 

7. As the night was beginning to close in, one rough 
September day, in the year 1838, a steamer passed through 
the ** Fairway," between the Fame Islands and the coast, 
on her passage northward. A stiff breeze was blowing 
right in her teeth ; and as she labored in the heavy sea, a 
leak, which she had sprung soon after starting, but which 
the carpenter thought he had stopped, began to gape again, 
and let in the water alarmingly. All hands were at the 
pumps, but still the water rose inch by inch faster than 
they could pump it out. To make matters worse, thick 
sleet was driving across the sea, the breeze was freshening 
to a gale, and the murky aspect of the sky, the hasty fleet- 
ing of the sea-birds shoreward, and many other signs, fore- 
told a gathering storm. 

8. As the vessel pitched to and fro, the leak became 
worse and worse. The engine fires were washed out ; and 
the sails, which had before been taken in for fear of the 
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gale^ had to be hoisted. Th<» storm now burst upon them 
ia all its fory^ — the wind blew hnrricanesy the waves snrged 
mountain high, the sleet drove thick and fast, and a dense 
fog enveloped them on every side. The tide set strongly 
to the soath, and the crippled vessel, wheeling round, drifted 
helplessly along with it 

9. As the night wore on, the fog cleared np a little, and 
the terror-stricken crew beheld a dim line of foaming 
breakers close to leeward, and the Fame lights shining 
hazily through the gloom ! With the rocky coast on one 
hand, and the sharp, jagged islands on the other, they were 
driving, as it were, between the very jaws of death. With 
their paddle-wheels they might have weathered it; but the 
leak had stopped them, and even the helm refused to answei 
:n the heavy sea. Boiling to and fro at the mercy of the 
waves, all hope was over for the fated vessel ; — either the 
le.ik would sink her, or she would die a sudden death on 
«he rocks. 

10. Before the morning broke, the vessel had struck and 
gone to pieces. The winds and waves had hurled her 
head foremost on one of the islands, — raised her for a mo- 
ment, and then dashed her down again, with a fury that no 
timber could resist. She broke off sharp amidships. A 
swirling eddy swallowed up the stem — the forepart waa left 

mpaled upon the rock. 

11. " Then roae from sea to sky the wild farewell — 

Then shrieked the timid and stood still the brave ; 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful jell. 

As eager to anticipate thsir grave. 

Then all was hushed. 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed. 

Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry, 
Of Bom? strong swimmer in his agony." 
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12. Before the vessel broke, some nine or ten of the 
crew, intent only on self-preservation, lowered one of the 
boats and left the ship, and were soon lost sight of in 
the storm. The captain and many of the passengers had 
perished. Around the windlass on the forecastle some 
dozen poor wretches clung with the tenacity of despair, the 
sea breaking over them every moment, and threatening 
to drag them down into the deep. In the fore-cabin a 
woman, with two children in her arms, lay in a swoon 
of terror. 
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LESSON LXXXII. 

GRACE DARLING. 

IL 

• 1. With the first streak of dawn Grace Darling looked 
out upon the stormy scene. A mist still hung over the 
water, and half shrouded the islands from sight. There 
was a high wind; and the sea, even on the calmest day 
never without a heavy surge among these rocky gorges, was 
raging fiercely. On the edge of one of the islands, nearly 
a mile off, she descried a strange dark mass looming 
through the mist; and, with the aid of the telescope, made 
out that it was the remnant of a wreck, with a few sur- 
yivors perched upon its bows. 

2. " father, here is a wreck upon one of the rocks ! ^ 
she cried, running into the cottage and putting the tele- 
scope into her father's hand; "and see, some of the crew 
are still alive and clinging to if 

"Alas! poor souls, they have not long to live. God help 
them ; the sea will soon suck them down, wreck and all 
no human help can reach them in such a storm as this.'' 
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3. Mr. Darling had a brave, Btoat heart, but he weB 
knew the peril of an open boat among the jagged rocks, 
and on such a sea. Grace knew the peril too, but hei 
heroic nature set it at naught, compared with the chance 
of rescuing the poor people on the wreck from the watery 
grave that yawned around them. She had never handled 
an oar except in sport, and on the calmest waiters, but now 
she urged her father to put to sea with her, and brave the 
dangers of the passage to the rock. She could not bear, 
she said, to sit with folded hands and see them perish be- 
fore her eyes ; and, with Ood's help, they yet might save 
them. 

4 Mr. Darling yielded: the boat was launched, and he and 
Grace, taking each an oar, shoved her ofF, and were soon 
tossing, now high upon the crest, now lost to sight in the 
deep trough of the great waves. It was ebb-tide^ and 
the boat had many a narrow escape ; but they made a safe 
passage, and at last got near the wreck. 

6. Here, however, they encountered the greatest risk, 
from the difSculty of steadying the boat and preventing it 
from being dashed to pieces on the sharp ridges of the 
rocks. But the strong arms and the stout hearts that 
had carried them across the raging waters kept it off ; and 
nine persons, almost dead with cold and despair, were taken 
safely into the boat. The poor woman in the cabin was 
found with life still trembling in her bosom ; but the two 
shildren lay dead in her arms. 

6. We may imagine the feelings of delight and anxiety 
with which the sufferers beheld the little boat tossing to- 
ward them — now all but shattered on a rock, now seem- 
ingly swallowed up by some monster wave, but foot by foot 
approaching them, until they could distinguish the figures 
of their preservers. We may also picture to ourselves the 
amazement with which they gazed upon the calm, earnest 
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face of the heroic Grace, by the side of her gray, weather- 
beaten father. 

7. Several burst into tears ; some looked at one an* 
other with a stupid stare, rubbed their eyes, to convince 
themselves that they were not dreaming, and that they 
were really awake and — saved I All hearts were softened, 
and many a fervent prayer — with some, perhaps, the first 
for years — went up to heaven for blessings on their pre- 
servers. 

8. By the time they left the wreck the tide had turned, 
and had not the Darlings had the assistance of the 
wrecked party in rowing back again, they would them- 
selves, as they knew beforehand, have had to remain on the 
precarious footing of the rock until the tide had ebbed 
again. The boat safely reached the light-house; but, owing 
to the violent seas that continued to prevail among tho 
islands, the survivors of the wreck had to stay there for 
two days. 

9. A boat's crew, that came over for them from tha 
mainland, had also to put up there ; so that there was a 
party of nearly twenty persons in the light-house, besides 
the Darlings. Grace Darling retired to rest on the night 
of the storm, a girl little known, but ere many days were 
over she was one of the most famous women in the land. 
The story of her daring deed was wafted all over Europe ; 

u numerable testimonials poured in upon her, — one a pub- 
lic subscription of over three thousand dollars. 

10. Ballads in her honor were sung about the streets; 
and scores of suitors sought her hand in marriage. But 
amidst all the tumult of applause, Grace never forgot the 
modesty which is the true handmaid of heroism ; and noth- 
ing could induce her to quit the lonely light-house. There 
she lived with her father and mother just as. formerly, 
antil &iling health rendered it necessary for her to remove 
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to Bamborough. Consumption laid its icy hand upon her, 
and after a lingering sickness, she died, three years aftei 
her famous exploit. 
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LESSON LXXXIII. 

THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON, 

8t He1eiia« Kay S, ISSI. 

1. Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 

Hung round the soidier^s pillow ; 
In his bosom there raged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

2. A few fond mourners were kneeling by, — 

The few that his stern heart clierished ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
That life had nearly perished. 

8. They knew, by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken. 
That he dreamed of the days when the nations shook, 
And the nations' hosts were broken. 

4r He dreamed that the Frenchman's sword still slew, 
Still triumphed the Frenchmen's "eagle;** 
And the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
like the hare before the beagle. 

6. The bearded Bussian he scourged again, 
The Prussian's camp was routed ; 
And again on the hills of haughty Spain 
His mighty armies shouted. 
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6. Over Egypt's sands, over Alpine snows. 

At the pyramids, at the mountain, 
Where the wave of the lordly Danube flows. 
And by the Italian fountain ; 

7. On the snowy cliffs where mountain streams 

Dash by the Switzer's dwelling. 
He led again in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling. 

8. Again Marengo's field was won. 

And Jena's bloody battle ; 
Again the world was overrun. 
Made pale at his cannons' rattle. 

9. He died at the close of that darksome day— 

A day that shall live in story : 
In the rocky land they placed his clay. 
And " left him alone with his glory,** 

PROVERBS. 

sound fruits fear pov'er-ty 

cm-ployed^ e-iiough' mas^ter con^quers 

A good servant makes a good 

Better face a danger than be always in 

Debt is the worst kind of 

Deeds are ; words are but leaves 

Empty vessels make most 

Poor indeed is he who thinks he never has 

The greatest conqueror is he who himoelf 

He is idle who might be better 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

THE HEAD-STONE. 

1. The cofSn was let down to the bottom of the graye, 
the planks were removed from the heaped-up brink, the 
first rattling clods had stmck their knell, the quick shovel- 
ing was over, and the long, broad, skillfully cut pieces of 
turf were aptly joined together, and trimly laid by the 
beating spade, so that the newest mound in the church- 
yard was scarcely distinguishable from those that were 
grown over by the undisturbed grass and daisies of a lux' 
uriant spring. 

2. The burial was soon over ; and the party, with one 
consenting motion, having uncovered their heads, in decent 
reverence of the place and occasion, were beginning to sepa 
rate, and to leave the churchyard. 

3. But two men yet stood together at the head of the 
grave, with countenances of sincere, but unimpassioned 
grief. They were brothers — the only sons of him who had 
been buried. And there was something in their situation 
that naturally kept the eyes of many directed upon them 
for a long time, and more intently, than would haye been 
the case, had there been nothing more observable about 
them than the common symptoms of a common sorrow. 
But these two brothers, who were now standing at the head 
of their father's grave, had for some years been totally 
sstranged from each other, and the only words that had 
passed between them, during all that time, had been ut- 
tered within a few days past, during the necessary prepara- 
tions for their father's funeral. 

4. No deep and deadly quarrel was between these broth- 
ers, and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of 
tbi3 unnatural estrangement. Surely, if anything could 
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have softened their hearts toward each other^ it must have 
been to stand silently, side by side, while the earth, stones, 
and clods were falling down upon their father's cofSn. 

5. A head-stone had been prepared, and a person came 
forward to plant it. The older brother directed him how 
to place it — a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and 
bones, chiseled not rudely, and a few words inscribed. The 
younger brother regarded the operation with a troubled 
eye, and said, loudly enough to be heard by several of the 
bystanders, " William, this was not kind in you ; you should 
have told me of this. I loved my father as well as you 
could love him. You were the elder, and, it may be, the 
favorite son ; but I liad a right, in nature, to have joined 
you in ordering this head-stone, had I not? " 

6. During these words, the stone was sinking into the 
earth, and many persons, who were on their way from the 
grave, retamed. For a while the elder brother said noth- 
ing, for he had a consciousness in his heart that he ought 
to have consulted his father's son, in designing this last, 
becoming mark of affection and respect to his memory ; so 
the stone was planted in silence, and now stood erect, 
decently and simply, among the other unostentatious 
memorials of the humble dead. 

7. The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
deceased, and told that the stone had been erected "by his 
affectionate sons.'* The sight of these words seemed to 
soften the displeasure of the angry man ; and he said, some- 
what more mildly, "Yes, we were his affectionate sons, and, 
since my name is on the stone, I am satisfied, brother. We 
have not drawn together kindly of late years, and perhaps 
never may ; but I acknowledge and respect your worth ; 
and here, before our own friends, and before the friends of 
our father, with my foot above his head, I express my 
villiugness to be on other and better terms with you ; and 
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if we cannot command lore in oar hearts, let ns, at leasts 
brother, bar out all unkindness/' 

8. The minister, who had attended the funeral, and had 
something intrusted to him to say publicly before he left 
the. churchyard, now came forward, and asked the elder 
brother why he spake not regarding this matter. He saw 
that there was something of a cold and sullen pride rising 
up in his heart ; for not easily may any man hope to dismiss 
from the chamber of his heart, even the vilest guest, if once 
cherished there. With a solemn and almost seyere air, he 
looked upon the relenting man, and then, changing his 
countenance into serenity, said gently, — 

"Beliold how good a thing it i8» 
And how becoming well. 
Together each as brethren are, 
In unity to dwelL** 

9. The time, the place, and this beautiful expression of a 
natural sentiment, quite oyercame a heart, in which many 
kind, if not warm affections dwelt; and the man, thus 
appealed to, bowed down his head and wept — " Give me 
your hand, brother ; '^ — ^and it was given, while a murmur 
of satisfaction arose from all present, and all hearts felt 
kindlier and more humanely toward one another. 

10. As the brothers stood, fervently but composedly grasp- 
ing each other's hand, in the little hollow that lay between 
the grave of their mother, long since dead, and of their 
father, whose shroud was not vet still from the fall of dust 
to dust, the minister stood beside them, with a pleasant 
countenance, and said, '* I must fulfill the promise I made 
to your father on his death-bed. I must read to you a few 
words which his hand wrote, at an hour when his tongue 
denied its office. 

11. " I must not say that you did your duty to your aged 
father ; for did he not often beseech you, apart from one 
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another, to be reconciled, for your own sakes as Christians, 
for his sake, and for the sake of your departed mother ? 
When the palsy struck your father for the last time, you 
were both absent, nor was it your fault that you were not 
beside him when he died. 

12. " As long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and of you two alone. Tears were in his 
eyes — I saw them there, and on his cheek too, when no 
breath came from his lips. But of this no more. He died 
with this paper in his hand ; and he made me know that I 
was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey him : — 

13. " * My sons, if you will let my bones lie quiet in the 
grave, near the dust of your mother, depart not from my 
burial, till, in the name of God and Christ, you promise to 
love one another as you used to do. Dear boys, receive 
my blessing. '^^ 

14. Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidden; — and, when the brothers had 
released each other from a long and sobbing embrace, many 
went up to them, and in a single word or two, expressed 
their joy at this perfect reconciliation. The brothers them- 
selves walked away from the churchyard, arm in arm, with 
the minister to the parsonage. 

15. On the following Sabbath, they were seen sitting with 
their families in the same pew ; and it was observed that 
they read together from the same Bible when the minister 
gave out the text, and that they sang together from the 
same psalm-book. 

16. The same psalm was sung, being given out at their 
own request, of which one verse had been repeated at 
their father's grave ; — a larger sum than usual was, on that 
Sabbath, found in the plate for the poor, — for love and 
charity are sisters. And ever after, both during the peace 
and the troubles of this life, the hearts of the brothers 
were a^ one, and in nothing were they divided. 
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LESSON LXXXV. 

LEAVES. 

1. The green portion of a leaf, which spreads out so 
thin and smooth, is the blade. It may be supposed it is 
io named because it is thin^ like the blade of a knife. 

2. The little hard parts, which seem like a frame for the 
leaf, and which help to make it firm and strong, are some- 
times called veins, and sometimes ribs. They may not 
seem much like veins, but we shall use that name. 

3. In some leaves the veins all run in the same direction. 
They do so in a blade of grass, in a com leaf, and in the 
leaf of the Lily of the Valley. Such leaves are usually 
kft\g and narrow. 

1. In other leaves, there is one large vein running through 
th3 middle of the blade, from the stem to the tip. Other 
smaller veins run out each way from this mid-vein, and 
brf Jich off into still smaller ones. The leaf of the pear-tree 
is of this kind. 

5. In some cases, the veins spread out from the point 
w>>ere the stem touches the blade, like the fingers of our 
hsinds, when we stretch them apart. 

6. By careful examination we find veins arranged in 
u great many curious and beautiful forms. In form, the 
leaves of no two different kinds of trees are exactly alike. 

7. The little stalk, or stem, by which the leaf is attached 
to the twig, is called the petiole. If you look at the petioles 
of diflFerent leaves, you will find them very unlike. 

8. Some are round, short, and stiff ; others are long and 
slender ; and a few are flat and thin. The leaves of the 
Aspen and some other kinds of Poplar trees have these 
petioles. When the wind blows a gentle breeze, such 
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leaves turn and quiver so as to present a very beantifnl 
appearance. 

9. Leaves receive names from the shape of the blade and 
of the margin. The leaf of a Plam-tree is oval. Many 
other leaves can be found of the same form. The Willow 
leaf is oblong. 

10. There are cordate, or heart-shaped leaves, and hastate, 
shaped like the head of a spear ; and sagittate, shaped like 
the head of an arrow, and many other kinds. If you ex- 
amine the leaves on the plants and trees, you will find all 
these forms, and a great many more. 

11. If the edge, or margin, of a leaf has no notches, the 
leaf is called entire. If it is notched so as to have the shape 
of teeth it is named dentate. If it has a margin like the 
teeth of a saw it is serrate ; when the notches are very deep 
it is said to be lobed. 

12. By looking a*t the edges of leaves, you will discover 
a multitude of other kinds. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 

THE LOSS OF THE "ROYAL GEORGE." 

WiLUAM Ck>WFBB (bom 1781, died liOO) was the son of an English clergyman. He 
was born in Hertfordshire, England. In youth he was a very diligent student, 
and displayed great aptness for learning. Of a melancholy temperament, he 
became partially insane, and, for a time, was treated at a private asylum. His 
life was exceedingly pare, and his gentle disposition made him greatly beloved 
by all who knew him. 

1. Toll for the brave, 

The brave that are no more I 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore. 
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2. Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried^ 
Had made the vessel heel. 
And laid her on her side. 

8. A land-breeze shook the shrouds. 
And she was overset; 
Down went the "Eoyal George," 
With all her crew complete. 

4. Toll for the brave! 

Brave Kempenfeldt is gone! 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 

6. It was not in the battle;- 

No tempest gave ihe shock; 
She sprang no fatal leak. 
She ran upon no rock. 

6« His sword was in its sheath. 
His fingers held the pen. 
When Kempenfeldt went down 
With twice four hundred men* 

7. Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded by our foes I 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

8. Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder. 
And plow the distant main. 
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9. But Kempenf eldt is gone. 
His yictories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plov the wave no more. 

PROVERBS. 

reap wealth lit'tle full li^ht 

found leap dan'ger quar'rels 

Look before you 

Lost time is never again. 

Little , little care. 

Promise , but do much. 

Sow well, well. 

Out of debt, out of 

A bad workman with his tools. 

Many hands make work. 

Friends are plenty when the purse is 
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LESSON LXXXVII. 

PSALM OF LIFE. 

1. Tell me not^ in mournful numbers^ 

Life is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers^ 
And things are not what they seem. 

2. Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
**Du8t thou art, to dust retumest/' 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

3. Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way ; 
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But to act that each to-morrow 
Find U8 farther than to-day. 

4. Art is long and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though %tout and brave 
Stilly like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

6. In the world's broad field of battle. 
In the biyouac of life. 
Be not like dumb driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife ! 

6. Trust no Future howe'er pleasant I 

Let the dead Past bury it's dead I 
Act — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o'erhead I 

7. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 

8. Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er Life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother^ 
Seeing, shcJl take heart again. 

9. Ijet us, then, be up and doing, 

• With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. 

A NAVAL HERO. 

2, Thomas McDonouqh, afterwards Commodore Mo- 
Donough^ at the time of the exploit related below, was a 
young lieutenant. He was in command of a yessel lying in 
the harbor of Gibraltar. 

2. In those days the officers of British ships claimed the 
right to search all American vessels ; and to take from 
them any man whom they might select, on the pretense 
that he was an Englishman, or a subject of Great Britain. 

b One day, while Lieutenant McDonough was on shore, 
an armed party from an English frigate boarded his yessel, 
and carried off one of the sailors. 

4. The young commander was soon informed about what 
was going on. and gave swift chase in an armed boat of his 
own. He overtook the kidnapers, and, though his force 
was considerably inferior, promptly rescued the sailor, and 
returned in triumph to his ship. 

5. Presently the captain of the British vessel came in 
great rage. He rushed along the deck, and met the lieu- 
tenant with a ferocity intended to frighten him into apolo- 
gizing at once. 

' 6. " How dared you take a man from his majesty^s boat, 
iir ?*' exclaimed the angry and excited captain. 

McDonough was very calm, almost smiling. " The man 
is an American seaman, and I have only done my duty,*' 
said he. 

7. " I'll <}ome alongside and sink your ship ! '* cried the 
Englishman. 

" You can do so,'* coolly replied McDonough, " but so 
long as she swims, you cannot have that man." 

8. The quiet manner of the youthful lieutenant made the 
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BritoD farioas. To be faced with such unruffled firmness by a 
beardless boy was insufferable. He fairly foamed with rage. 

9. " If / had been there/* he roared out, "you would not 
hare dared to take that man off the boat ! " 

"I should have attempted to take him/' said McDonough, 
as quietly as ever. 

10. "Whatl'* cried the captain, "do you mean to saj 
that if I choose to impress men from this brig you will in- 
terfere ? " 

" You have only to try it, sir, and see," replied the lieu- 
tenant 

11. The Englishman was fairly put out of countenance. 
All his bluster was worse than wasted on such an antago- 
nist. 

It is enough to say that he did not try again to impress 
any of McDonough's sailors. There was something about 
the cool, young Yankee that looked dangerous, and he left 
him alone. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

I'M GROWING OLD. 

/omr GoDrmT Sizi (born 1810, ) U an American hnmorlBt of great reputa- 
tion. He was bom at Highf^te, Vt. He graduated ftom Middlebnry College at 
the age of twenty-three, and foar years later was admitted to the bar. He is best 
known as a genial homorist. His poems are very highly appreciated, and in his 
sphere he ranks among the most popular writers of his day. 

1. My days pass pleasantly away^ 

My nights are blest with sweetest sleep, 
I feel no symptoms of decay, 

I have no cause to mourn nor weep, 
My foes are impotent and shy, 

My friends are neither false nor cold ; 
And yet, of late, I often sigh, 

Fm growing old I 
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2. My growing talk of olden times. 
My growing thirst for early news. 
My growing apathy to rhymes, 

My growing love of easy shoes, 
My growing hate of crowds and noise. 

My growing fear of taking cold, 
All whisper in the plainest voice, 

Fm growing old I 

8. Fm growing fonder of my staff, 
I'm growing dimmer in the eyes, 
I'm growing fainter in my laagh, 

I'm growing deeper in my sighs, 
I'm growing careless of my dress, 
I'm growing frugal of my gold, 
Pm growing wise, I'm growing — ^yes^ 

I'm growing old t 

4. I see it in my changing taste, 
I see it in my changing hair, 
I see it in my growing waist, 

I see it in my growing heir ; 
A thousand signs proclaim the truth. 

As plain aa truth was ever told, 
That even in my vaunted youth, 

I'm growing old I 

i. Ah me ! my very laurels breathe 
The tale in my reluctant ears. 
And every boon the hours bequeath. 

But makes me debtor to the Years/ 
E'en Flattery's honeyed words declare 
The secret she would fain withhold. 
And tells me in " How young you are 1 ** 

I'm growing old I 
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6. Thanks for the years^ whose rapid flight 

My somber muse too sadly sings ! 

Thanks for the gleams of golden light 

That tint the darkness of their wings I 
The light that beams from out the sky. 

Those heavenly mansions to unfold. 
Where all are blest, and none may sigh, 

**rm growing old l** 
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LESSON XC. 

THE AURORA. 

!• Oke of the most mysterious and beautiful of Nature's 
manifestations is the Aurora. In our own latitudes strike 
ingly beautiful auroral displays may sometimes be wit- 
nessed ; but it is in the Arctic and Antarctic regions that 
the phenomenon appears in its fullest beauty. The follow- 
ing description may be taken as an example of what is 
often seen in the Polar regions — the true home of the 

4 

Aurora : — 

2. Darkness broods over the Polar world. Even the out- 
lines of the mighty hills can scarcely be distinguished, 
tfo object can be seen moving over the wide expanse of 
Tozen sea. 

3. Suddenly from east to west appears & beautiful arch of 
iving gold ! The lights dart to and fro, their colors rival- 
ing those of the rainbow. Beyond the arch a stream of 
golden rays shoots up far above all the rest, and the stars 
are obscured as the ^^ merrie dancers" sweep along in waves 
of light. 

4. There is something surpassingly beautiful in the appear- 
ance of the tme "auroral curtain. ** Fringed with colored 
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streamers, it waves to and fro, as if shaken by some anseen 
hand. Then, from end to end, their passes a succession of 
undulations, and the curtain seems to wave in a series of 
graceful curves. 

5. Suddenly, and as if it were by magic, there succeeds a 
perfect stillness ; as if the unseen power, which had been 
displaying the varied beauties of the auroral curtain, were 
resting for a moment. But even while the motion of the 
curtain was stilled, we see the alternate waxing and waning 
of its mysterious light. 

6. While we gaze, fresh waves of disturbance traverse the 
magic canopy. Startling coruscations add splendor to the 
scene ; and the noble span of the auroral arch, from which 
the waving curtain seems to bang, gives a grandeur to the 
spectacle which no words can adequately describe. 

7. At length the luminous zone breaks up. The scene 
of the display becomes covered with scattered streaks and 
patches of ashen gray light, which hang like clouds over 
the heavens. Then these in turn disappear, and nothing 
remains of the brilliant spectacle but a dark smoke-like 
cloud on the horizon. 







PROVERBS. 






fruits 


moth'er 


tem'per 


right 


time 


tree 


lit'tle 
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wheel 
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Better to be alone than in bad 

He who grasps too much, holds 

He that till he is sick, must till he is well. 

He that can well afoot .... . a good horse. 

The worst of the cart makes the most 

If you wish to have the fruit, you must learn to thd 

A stitch in saves nine. 

Master your , lest it master you. 

What is not must be wrong. 

Deeds are , words are but leaves. 

Sloth is the of poverty. 
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LESSON XCI. 

A HERD OF BISONS. 

1. " There come the buffaloes themselves, and a noble 
herd it is/' Every eye was now drawn to the striking spec-= 
tacle that succeeded. A few enormous bisons were first 
discovered scouring along the most distant roll of the 
prairie, and then succeeded long files of single beasts^ 
which, in their turns, were followed by a dark mass of 
bodies, until the dun-colored herbage of the plain was en- 
tirely lost in the deeper hue of their shaggy coats. 

2. The herd, as the column spread and thickened, was 
like the endless flocks of the smaller birds, whose extended 
flanks are so often seen to heave up out of the abyss of the 
heavens, until they appear as countless as the leaves in 
those forests over which they wing their endless flight. 

3. Clouds of dust shot up in little columns from the 
center of the mass, as some animal more furious than the 
rest plowed the plain with nis horns; and, from time to 
time, a deep, hollow bellowing was borne along on the 
wind, as though a thousand throats vented their plaints in 
a discordant murmuring. 

4. A long and muring silence reigned in the party, as 
they gazed on this spectacle of wild and peculiar grandeur. 
It was at length broken by the trapper, who, having been 
long accustomed to similar sights, felt less of its influence, 
or rather felt it in a less thrilling and absorbing manner, 
than those to whom the scene was more novel. " There," 
said he, **go ten thousand oxen in one drove, without 
keeper or master, except Him who made them, and gave 
them these open plains for their pasture ! 

5. **But the herd is heading a little this way, and it be^ 
hooves us to make readv for their visit. If we hide our- 
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selves, altogether, the horned brntes will break through the 
place, and trample us beneath their feet, like so many 
creeping worms ; so we will just put the weak ones apart, 
and take post, as becomes men and huntens, in the van." 

6. As there was but little time to make the necessary 
arrangements, the whole party set about them in good 
earnest. By the yacillating movements of some fifty or a 
hundred males that led the advance, it remained question- 
able, for many moments, what course they intended to 
pursue. 

7. But a tremendous and painful roar, which came from 
behind the cloud of dust that rose in the center of the 
herd, and which was answered by the screams of carrion 
birds that were greedily sailing directly above the flying 
drove, appeared to give a new impulse to their flight, and 
at once to remove every symptom of indecision. 

8. As if glad to seek the smallest signs of the forest, the 
whole of the affrighted herd became steady in its direction, 
rushing in a straight line toward .the little cover of bushes, 
which has already been so often named. The appearance of 
danger was now, in reality, of a character to try the stoutest 
nerves. 

9. The flanks of the dark, moving mass were advanced in 
such a manner as to make a concave line of the front; and 
every fierce eye, that was glaring from the shaggy wilder- 
ness of hair in which the entire heads of the males were 
enveloped, was riveted with mad anxiety on the thicket. 

10. It seemed as if each beast strove to outstrip his neigh- 
bor in gaining this desired cover ; and, as thousands in the 
rear pressed blindly on those in front, there was the appear- 
ance of an imminent risk that the leaders of the herd 
would be precipitated on the concealed party, in which 
case the destruction of every one of them was certain. 
Each of our adventurers felt the danger of his situation 
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in a manner peculiar to his indiridual character and cir- 
cumstances. 

11. The old man, who had stood all this while leaning 
on his rifle, and regarding the movements of the herd with 
a steady eye, now deemed it time to strike his blow. Level- 
ing his piece at the foremost bison, with an agility that 
would have done credit to his youth, he fired. 

12. The animal received the bullet on the matted hair 
between his horns, and fell to his knees ; but, shaking his 
head, he instantly rose, the very shock seeming to increase 
his exertions. There was now no longer time to hesitate. 
Throwing down his rifle, the trapper stretched forth his 
arms, and advanced from the cover, with naked hands, 
directly toward the rushing column of the beasts. 

13. The figure of a man, when sustained by the firmness 
and steadiness that intellect only can impart, rarely fails of 
commanding respect from all the inferior animals of the 
creation. The leading bisons recoiled ; and, for a single 
instant, there was a sudden stop to their speed, a dense 
mass of bodies rolling up in front, until hundreds were seen 
floundering and tumbling on the plain. 

14. Then came another of those hollow bellowings from 
the rear, and set the herd again in motion. The head of 
the column, however, divided, — the immovable form of the 
trapper cutting it, as it were, into two gliding streams of 
life. Middleton and Paul instantly profited by his example, 
and extended the feeble barrier by a similar exhibition of 
their own persons. 

15. For a few moments, the new impulse given to the 
animals in front served to protect the thicket But, as the 
body of the herd pressed more and more upon the open 
line of its defenders, and the dust thickened so as to obscure 
their persons, there was, at each instant, a renewed danger 
of the beasts breaking through. 
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16. It became necessary for the trapper and his compan- 
ions to become still more and more alert ; and they were 
gradually yielding before the headlong multitude, when a 
furious male darted by Middleton, so near as to brush his 
person, and at the next instant swept through the thicket 
with the velocity of the wind. 

17. All their efforts would have proved fruitless, how- 
ever, against the living torrent, had not Asinus, whose 
domains had just been so rudely entered, lifted his voice in 
the midst of the uproar. The most sturdy and furious of 
the animals trembled at the alarming and unknown cry ; 
and then each individual brute was seen madly pressing 
from that very thicket, which, the moment before, he had 
endeavored to reach with the same sort of eagerness as that 
with which the murderer seeks the sanctuary. 

18. As the stream divided, the place became clear ; the 
two dark columns moving obliquely from the copse to unite 
again at the distance of a mile on its opposite side. The 
instant the old man saw the sudden effect which the voice 
of Asinus had produced, he coolly commenced reloading his 
rifle, indulging, at the same time, in a most heartfelt fit of 
his silent and peculiar merriment. 

19. The uproar which attended the passage of the herd, 



was now gone, or rather it was heard rolling along the 
prairie, at the distance of a mile. The clouds of dust were 
already blown away by the wind ; and a clear range was left 
to the eye in that place where, ten minutes before, there 
existed such a strange scene of wildness and confusion. 
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LESSON XCII. 

THE MESSIAH. 
L 

(llOBOi Fbbdxbiok Hakdil (bom IflBS, died 17B0) ie known wbererer the better 
clasH of fwcrad mnslc Is appreciated. The manQKiipts of his works are pre- 
served in the royal library of Windsor, England, and fill upwards of eighty large 
volames. The " Messiah " is the greatest as weU as the most popular of all hia 
works. The words were selected and arranged by his friend Charles Jermens, 
to Bnglish gentleman^ and form one of the grandest selections of Scriptnra 
passages. 

1. CoMFOBT ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God : 
speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem ; and cry unto her, that 
her warfare is accotuplished, that her iniquity is pardoned. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness : — Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord : make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God. 

Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill made low, the crooked straight and the rough places 
plain : 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 

2. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts : — ^Yet once a little while 
and I will shake the heavens and the earth, the sea and the 
dry land ; and I will shake all nations ; and the desire of 
all nations shall come. 

3. The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His 
temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye de- 
light in ; behold. He shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

But who may abide the day of His coming ? and who 
shall stand when He appeareth ? 

For He is like a refiner's fire : 

And He shall purify the sons of Levi, that they may ofEei 
unto the Lord an offering of righteousness. 
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4. O thou thafc tellest good tidings to Zion, get thee up 
into the high mountain : thou that tellest good tidings 
to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with strength ; lift it up, 
be not afraid ; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your 
God! 

5. Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon tliee. 

6. For^ behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people ; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, 
and His glory shall be seen upon thee : and the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. 

7. The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light ; and they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, 'Upon them hath the light shined. 

For unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is given : and 
the government shall be upon His shoulder: and His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

8. There were shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night. 

And, lo ! the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them : and they were 
sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not ; for, behold, i 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people ; for unto you is born this day in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and saying : 

Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth, good- 
will toward men. 

9. Eejoice greatly, daughter of Zion i sbout, daugh 
ter of Jerusalem ! behold, thy King cometh unto thee ! 
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He is the righteous Saviour^ and He shall speak peace 
unto the heathen. 

10. Then shall the eyes of the Wind be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf unstopped ; then shall the lame man leap 
as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. 
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LESSON XCIII. 

THE MESSIAH. 

II. 

1. Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of 
the world. 

2. He was despised and rejected of men ; a man of sor- 
rows, and acqaainted with grief. 

Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows I 
He was wounded for our transgressions ; He was bruised 
for our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him ; and with His stripes we are healed. 

AU we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned eyery 
one to his own way ; 

And the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 

3. Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto Hia 
sorrow. 

4. He was cut off out of the land of the living; for the 
transgression of Thy people was He stricken. 

5. Lift up your heads, ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in. 

Who is the King of Glory ? 

The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 
Lift up your heads, ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye ever 
lasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who is the King of Glory ? 
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The Lord of Hosts^ He is the King of Glory. 

6. Unto which of the angels said He at any time, Thou 
art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee? 

Let all the angels of God worship Him. 

7. Thou art gone up on high; Thou hast led captivity 
captive, and received gifts for men, yea, even for Thine 
enemies, that the Lord God might dwell among them. 

8. The Lord gave the word, great was the company of 
the preachers. 

9. How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things I 

Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words 
unto the ends of the world. 

10. Why do the nations so furiously rage together, and 
why do the people imagine a vain thing ? 

The kings of the earth rise up, and the rulers take coun- 
sel together against the Lord, and against His Anointed : 

Let us break their bonds asunder, and cast away their 
yokes from us. 

He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh them to scorn ; 
the Lord shall have them in derision. 

Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron ; 

Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel, 

12. Hallelujah : for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 

13. The kingdom of this world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of His Christ : and He shall reign for ever 
and ever. 

14. King of kings, and Lord of lords. Hallelujahl 
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LESSON XCIV. 

DEATH OF LITTLE NELL 

1. She wafi dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so 
free from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed 
a creature fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for the 
breath of life : not one who had lived and suffered death. 
Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter- 
berries and green leares, gathered in a spot she had been 
used to favor. " When I die, put near me something that 
has loved the light, and had the sky above it always." These 
were her words. 

2. She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was 
dead. Her little bird — ^a poor, slight thing the pressure 
of a finger would have crushed — was stirring nimbly in its 
cage ; and the strong heart of its child-mistress was mute 
and motionless for ever. Where were the traces of her 
early cares, her sufferings, and fatigues ? All gone. Sor- 
row was dead, indeed, in her ; but peace and perfect hap- 
piness were bom — imaged — in her tranquil beauty and 
profound repose. 

3. And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this 
change. Yes : the old fireside had smiled upon that same 
sweet face -, it had passed, like a dream, through haunts of 
misery and care ; at the door of the poor schoolmaster on 
the summer evening, before the furnace-fire upon the cold, 
wet night, at the still bedside of the dying boy, there had 
been the same mild and lovely look. So shall we know the 
angels in their majesty, after death. 

4. The old man held one languid arm in his, and the 
small hand tight folded to his breast for warmth. It was 
the hand she had stretched out to him with her last smile— 
i;he hand that had led him on through all their wanderinga 
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Ever and anon he pressed it to his lips ; then hugged it to his 
breast again, murmuring that it was warmer now ; and, as 
he said it, he looked in agony to those who stood around, 
as if imploring them to help her. 

5. She was dead, and past all help, or need of help. The 
ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while 
her own was waning fast — the garden she had tended — the 
eyes she had gladdened — ^the noiseless haunts of many a 
thoughtless hour — ^the paths she had trodden, as it were, 
but yesterday — could know her no more. 

6. " It is not," said the schoolmaster, as he bent down to 
kiss her on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent, " it is 
not in this world that Heaven's justice ends. Think what 
earth is, compared with the world to which her young 
spirit has winged its early flight, and say if one deliberate 
wish, expressed in solemn tones above this bed, could call 
her back to life, which of us would utter it ! *' 

7. She had been dead two days. They were all about her 
at the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She 
died soon after daybreak. They had read and talked to 
her in the early portion of the night; but as the hours 
crept on, she sank to sleep. They could tell, by what she 
faintly uttered in her dreams, that they were of her jour- 
neyings with the old man : they were of no painful scenes, 
but of those who had helped them and used them kindly ; 
for she often said " God bless you !" with great fervor. 

8. Waking, she never wandered in her mind but once, 
and that was at beautiful music, which, she said, was in the 
air. God knows. It may have been. Opening her eyes at 
last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged that they would 
kiss her once again. That done, she turned to the old man, 
with a lovely smile upon her face — such, they said, as thej 
had never seen, and never could forget — and clung, with 
both her arms, about his neck. She had never murmured 
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or complamed : but^ with a quiet mind^ and manner quite 
unaltered — ^save that she every day became more earnest 
and more grateful to them — ^&ded like the light upon the 
summer's evening. 

9. The child who had been her little friend came there, 
almost as soon as it was day, with an offering of dried 
flowers, which he begged them to lay upon her breast. He 
told them of his dream again, and that it was of her being 
restored to them, just as she used to be. He begged hard 
to see her, saying that he would be very quiet, and that they 
need not fear his being alarmed, for he had sat alone by his 
younger brother all day long when he was dead, and had 
felt glad to be so near him. They let him have his wish ; 
and, indeed, he kept his word, and was, in his childish way, 
a lesson to them all. 

10. Up to that time, the old man had not spoken once — 
except to her — or stirred from the bedside. But when he 
saw her little favorite, he was moved as they had not seen 
him yet, and made as though he would have him come 
nearer. Then, pointing to the bed, he burst into tears for 
the first time, and they who stood by, knowing that the 
sight of this child had done him good, left them alone 
together. 

11. Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child 
persuaded him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to do 
almost as he desired him; And, When the day came, on 
which they must remove her, in her earthly shape, from 
earthly eyes forever, he led him away, that he might not 
know when she was taken from him. They were to gather 
fresh leaves and berries for her bed. 

12. And now the bell — the bell she had so often heard 
by night and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure, 
almost as a living voice — i-ung its remorseless toll for her, 
BO young, so beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and rigorous 
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life^ and blooming yoath> and helpless infancy^ poured 
forth — on cratches, in the pride of health and strength, in 
the full blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life — ^to 
gather round her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes 
were dim and senses failing; grandmothers, who might 
have died ten years ago, and still been old ; the deaf, the 
blind, the lame, the palsied — the living dead, in many 
shapes and forms — to see the closing of that early grave. 

13. Along the crowded path they bore her now, pure as 
the newly-faUen snow that covered it — whose day on earth 
had been as fleeting. Under that porch where she had sat 
when Heaven in its mercy brought her to that peaceful 
spot, she passed again, and the old church received her in 
its quiet shade. 

14. They carried her to one old nook, where she had 
many and many a time sat musing, and laid their burden 
softly on the pavement. The light streamed on it through 
the colored window — a window where the boughs of trees 
were ever rustling in the summer, and where the birds sang 
sweetly all day long. With every breath of air that stirred 
among those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, 
changing light would fall upon her grave. 

15. Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many 
a young hand dropped in its little wreath, many a stifled 
sob was heard. Some — and they were not few — knelt 
down. All were sincere and truthful in their sorrow. 
The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the vil- 
lagers closed round to look into the grave before the stone 
should be replaced. 

16. One called to mind how he had seen her sitting on 
that very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gazing, with a pensive face, upon the sky. 
Another told how he had wondered much that one so 
delicate as she should be so bold, how she had never feared 
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to enter the church alone at nighty but had loved to lingei 
there when all was quiet, and even to climb the tower-stair, 
with no more light than that of the moon-rays stealing 
through the loop-holes in the thick old walls. A whisper 
went about among the oldest there, that she had seen and 
talked with angels ; and when they called to mind how she 
had looked, and spoken, and her early death, some thought 
it might be so indeed. 

17. Thus coming to the grave in little knots, and 
glancing down, and giving place to others, and falling off 
in whispering groups of three or four, the church was 
cleared, in time, of all but the sexton and the mourning 
friends. Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, 
and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the place : 
when the bright moon poured in her light on tomb and 
monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, and, most of all, it 
seemed to them, upon her quiet grave ; in that calm time, 
when all outward things and inward thoughts teem with 
assurances of immortality, and worldly hopes and fears are 
humbled in the dust before them, then, with tranquil and 
submissive hearts, they turned away, and left the child 
with God. 

■|i 8C i|i 

LESSON XCV. 

TO A SKY-LARK. 

PSBOT Btbshb ShbujET (born 1798, died 1823), an eminent Bnglish poet, was born 
In Suseex. - Hia chief works are " Queen Mab," " Alaator," and " Prometheni 
Unbound," although be la better known by his minor poema : " The CloDd,'' 
** The Sensitive Plant," and the beautiful poem given below. 

1. Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
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2. Higher still, and higher, 

Frofii the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of tire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest. 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest. 

3. In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening. 
Thou dost float and cun, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

4. The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
Li the broad day light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 

5. Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere. 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

6. All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud ; 
As, when night is bare, 
Prom one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed 

7. What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see. 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 
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8. Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 
Singing hymns unbidden. 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not 

9. Like a high-bom maiden 

In a palace tower. 
Soothing her loye-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as lore, which oyerflows her bower. 

10. lake a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the yiew. 

11. Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves. 
By warm winds deflowered. 
Till the scent it gives 
Mti^kes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 

12. Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass. 
Bain-awakened flowers — 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

13. Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
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14. Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant. 
Matched with tbine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want 

15. What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

16. With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

17. Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream T 

18. We look before and after, 

' And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 

19. Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 
K we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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20. Better than all measures 

Of delightful sounds 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are founds 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground. 

21. Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 
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LESSON XCVI. 

THE HORSE. 

1. So far back as we can learn anything from history, the 
horse has been the trained servant of man. No other 
animal has proven so serviceable for so many different pur- 
poses. Of the different breeds of horses some are useful 
for one purpose, some for another. 

2. For very heavy work, on the farm, and for drawing 
heavy loads in our cities, we have large, stoutly built, heavy 
animals. These are slow in their movements, but very 
strong. They draw heavy loads with great ease. They are 
patient and kind. They are usually called dray horses, or 
farm horses. 

3. The smallest specimen of the horse is an interesting 
little animal known as the Shetland Pony. He is a native 
of the Shetland Islands, a cluster of rocky islands in the 
ocean, north of Scotland. Although very smaU^ he i? 
strong and is capable of the greatest endurance. 



~My btautlfuU mj b<autl(ull that standast maakly bj 
With th| proudly arched and g\oui neck tnd dark tod liar} *)»." 
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4. In some countries horses yet run wild, in large droves, 
numbering thousands. A strong, active old horse usually 
acts as their leader. 

In Mexico, and on some of our western prairies, large 
droves of wild horses are yet to be found. They are caught, 
tamed, aud trained for use. These Mustangs, as we call 
them, become useful when caught and properly treated. 
They readily submit to the harness or the saddle, and 
cheerfully become reconciled to their new mode of life. 

5. The Arab horse has long been famous for his swift- 
ness, for his graceful form, and for his gentle nature. The 
affection of Arab families for their horses has been the 
theme of many interesting stories. They bitterly regret 
the necessity which compels parting with them. 

The feelings of an Arab, who had, from necessity, been 
compelled to sell a steed on which he had set an ex- 
traordinary value, have been pathetically described in the 
following verses : — 

6. My beautiful I my beautiful 1 that standest meekly by 

With thy proudly-arched and glossy neck, and dark and fiery 

eye; 
Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy winged speed, 
I may not mount on thee again — thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 

7. F^t not with that impatient hoof, snuff not the breezy wind, — 
The further that thou fliest now, so far am I behind. 

The stranger hath thy bridle-rein — thy master hath his gold 
Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell I — ^thou'rt sold, my steed 
thou'rt sold I 

8. Farewell! Those free, untired limbs, full many a mile must 

roam. 
To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranger's 

home. 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy corn and bed prepare ; 
Thy silky mane I braided once, mnst be another's curv. 
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9. The morning son shall dawn again, hat never more with thee 
Shall I gallop through the deeert paths, where we were wool 

to he; 
Evening shall darken on the earth, and o'er the sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me home again. 

IOl Yes, thoa most gol The mild, free breeze, the brilliant son and 

skj. 
Thy master's house — ^from all of these my exiled one mnst fly. 
Thy prood dark eye will grow less proud, thy step become lees 

fleet. 
And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck thy master's hand to meet 

11. Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye glancing hright ; 
Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light ; 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy speed. 
Then must I, starting, wake to feel— thou'rt sold, my Arah steed 

32. Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide. 
Till foam- wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting side; 
And the rich hlood that's in thee swells, in thy indignant pain. 
Till careless eyes which rest on thee may count each starting 
vein. 

18. Will they ill-use thee? If I thought — ^but no, it cannot be. 
Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; so gentle, yet so free : 
And yet if baply, when thou'rt gone, my lonely heart should 

yearn. 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now, command thee ts 

return? 

14. Return I — alas, my Arab steed t what shall thy master do. 
When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast vanished from hit 

view? 

When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the gather- 
ing tears 

Thy bright form for a moment, like the false mirage, appears. 

15. Slow and unmounted shall I roam, with weary step alone. 
Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou oft hast borne m« 

on; 
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And sitting down bj that green well, 111 pause and sadly tbink, 
It was bere be bowed bis glossy neck wben last I saw bim drink I 

16. Wben last I saw bim drink I — away 1 tbe fevered dream is o*er ) 
I could not live a day, and know tbat we sboold meet no more. 
Tbey tempted me, my beautiful 1 for bunger's power is strongs 
Tbey tempted me, my beautifiQ, but I bave loved too long. 

17 Wbo said tbat I bad given tbee up 1 Wbo said tbat tbou wasi 

sold? 
'Tis false, — ^'tis fiEklse my Arab steed 1 I fling tbem back tbeii 

goldt 
Tbus, tbus I leap upon tby back, and scour tbe distant plains I 
Away I wbo overtakes us now, may claim tbee for bis pains I 
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LESSON XCVII. 

SHELTERING ROCK. 

I. 

1. From the mcrantain-pass the widow's dwelling waa ten 
miles oS, and no human habitation was nearer than her 
own. She had undertaken a long journey, carrying with 
her, her only child, a boy two years old. 

2. The morning when the widow left her home, gave 

promise of a lovely day. But before noon a sudden change 

took place in the weather. Northward, the sky became 

Jack and lowering. Masses of clouds rested upon the 

hills. Sudden gusts of wind began to whistle among the 
rocks, and to ruffle, with black squalls, the surface of the 
lake. 

3. The wind was followed by rain, and the rain by sleet, 
and the sleet by a heavy fall of snow. It was the month of 
May — for that storm is yet remembered as "the great May 
storm.** Tbe wildest day of winter never beheld flakes of 
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snow falling hearier or faster, or whirling with more fury 
through the mountain-pass^ filling every hollow and whiten- 
ing every rock I 

4. Weary, and wet, and cold, the widow reached that 
pass with her child. She knew that, a mile beyond it, 
there was a mountain-hut which coald give shelter ; but 
:he moment she attempted to face the storm of snow which 
was rushing through the gorge, all hope of proceeding in 
that direction failed. To turn home was equally impossible. 
She must find shelter. The wild cat's or the fox's den 
would be welcome. 

5. After wandering for some time among the huge frag- 
ments of gratiite which skirted the base of the overhanging 
precipice, she at last found a sheltered nook. She crouched 
beneath a projecting rock, and pressed her child to her 
trembling bosom. 

6. The storm continued to rage. The snow was accumu- 
lating overhead. Hour after hour passed. It became bit- 
terly cold. The evening approached. The widow's heart 
was sick with fear and anxiety. Her child — her only child 
—was all she thought of. She wrapped him in her shawl. 
But the poor thing had been scantily clad, and the shawl 
was thin and worn. 

7. The widow was poor, and her clothing could hardly 
defend her from the piercing cold of such a night as that. 
But, whatever might become of herself, her child must be 
preserved. The snow, in whirling eddies, entered the 
recess, which afforded them at best but miserable shelter. 

8. The night came on. The wretched mother then 
stripped off almost all her own clothing and wrapped it 
around her child, whom at last, in despair, she put into a 
deep crevice of the rock, among some heather and fern. 

9. And now she resolves, at all hazards, to brave the 
^tprm, and retunj home in order to get assistance for hei 
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babe, or perish in the attempt. Clasping her infant to hei 
heart, and coyering his face with tears and kisses, she laid 
him softly down in sleep, and rushed into the snowy drift. 

10. That night of storm was succeeded by a peaceful 
morning. The sun shone from a clear blue sky, and 
wreaths of mist hung along the tops of the mountains 
while a thousand waterfalls poured down their sides. 

11. Dark figures, made yisible at a distance by the white 
ground, may now be seen with long poles, examining every 
hollow near the mountain-pass. ^ They are people from the 
village, who are searching for the widow and her son. 

12. They have reached the pass. A cry is uttered by one 
of the shepherds, as he sees a bit of tartan cloak among the 
snow. They have found the widow— dead I her arm«i 
itretehed forth, as if imploring assistance! Before noon, 
they discovered her child by his cries. He was safe in the 
crevice of the rock. The story of that woman's aflfect'on 
for her ^hild was soon read in language which all under- 
stood. 

13. Many a tear was shed, many a sigh of affection was 

uttered from sorrowing hearts, when, on that evening, the 

aged pastor gathered the villagers into the deserted house 

of mourning, and, by prayer and fatherly exhortation, 
« 

sought to improve for their soul's good an event so sor- 
Towful. 



LESSON XCVIII. 

SH/LTERI NG ROCK. 

11. 

1. MoBE than half a century passed away. That aged 
and faithful man of God had long ago been gathered to his 
fathers, though his memory still lingered in many a retired 
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glen, among the children's children of parents whom be 
had baptized. His son, whose locks were white with age, 
was preaching to a congregation of Highlanders in one ol 
oar great cities. 

2. The subject of his discourse was the love of Christ. 
In illustrating the self-sacrificing nature of that "love 
which seeketh not her own," he narrated the above story of 
the Highland widow, whom he had himself known in his 
boyhood, and he asked, " If that child is now alive, what 
would you think of his heart, if he did not cherish an af- 
fection for his mother's memory ; and if the sight of her 
poor tattered shawl, which she had wrapped around him, 
in order to save his life at the cost of her own, did not fill 
him with gratitude and love too deep for words? Yet 
what hearts have you, my hearers, if in memory of your 
Saviour's sacrifice of himself, you do not feel them glow 
with deeper love and with adoriug gratitude ? " 

3. A few days later, a message was sent to this clergyman 
by a dying man, who requested to see him. The request 
was speedily complied with. The sick man seized the 
minister by the hand, and, gazing intently in his face, said, 
"You do not, you can not recognize me. But I know you, 
and knew your father before you. I have been a wanderer in 
many lands. I have visited every quarter of the globe, and 
fought and bled for my king and country. 

4. "I came to this town a few weeks ago in bad health. 
Last Lord's day I entered your church — the^ church of my 
countrymen — where I could once more hear, in the lan- 
guage of my youth, and of my heart, the gospel preached. 
I heard you tell the story of the widow and her son." Here 
the voice of the old soldier faltered, his emotion almost 
choked his utterance ; but recovering himself for a moment 
he cried, "I am the son ! " and burst into a flood of tears. 

5. "Yes," he continued, "I am that son I Never, never, 
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did I forget my mother's love. Well might you ask what 
a heart should mine have been if she had been forgotten by 
me. Dear, very dear to me is her memory ; and my only 
desire now is, to lay my bones beside hers in the old church- 
yard among the hills. 

6. " But, sir, what breaks my heart and covers me with 
shame is this — until now I never truly saw the higher 
love of which you spoke. I confess it! I confess itl" 
he cried, looking up to heaven, his eyes streaming with 
tears; and pressing the minister's hand close to his 
breast, he added, "It was God who made you tell that 
story. 

7. " Praise'be to His holy name that my dear mother did 
not die in vain ; and that the prayers which, I was told, 
she used to offer for me, have been at last answered ; for 
the love of my mother has been blessed in making me 
see, as I never saw before, the love of my Saviour. I see 
it : I believe it. I have found deliverance in old age where 
I found it in my childhood — In the clif fc of the Kock ; but 
it is the Rock of Ages ! '' 

8. And clasping his hands, he repeated, with intense 
fervor, "Can a mother forget her child, that she should 
not have compassion on her son ? Yea, she may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee 1 *' 
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LESSON XCIX. 

THE IVY GREEN. 

I. Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green. 
That creepeth o'er ruins old ! 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween. 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
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The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed; 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mold'ring dui^t that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

2. Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings. 

And a stanch old heart has he I 
How closely he twineth, how tight h« clings 

To his friend, the huge oak tree ! 
And slyly he traileth along the ground. 
And his leaves he gently waves, * 

And he joyously twines and hugs around 
The rich mold of dead men's graves. 
Creeping where grim death has beei 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

3. Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed; 

And nations scattered been ; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 

Shall fatten upon the past ; 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy's food at last. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

TOO FAST. 

tied un-do^ robbed de-spair' 

Two travelers were in a wood, and to trees. One 

of them, in , exclaimed, — 

*' Oh, I am undone ! " 

" Are you," said the other joTfully ; " then I wish you would me.' 
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LESSON C. 

THE SQUIRRELS THAT LIVE IN A HOUSE. 

I. 

H.A2UIIBT Beeohbb Stowx (boro 1813, ) a dadjghter of the celebrated 'j>r. 

layman Beecber. In 1888 she was married to the eminent Hebrew scholar and 
theolog^n, Prof. Calvin E. Stowe. In 1852 she gave to the world her greatest 
work as an aathor, "Uncle Tom's Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly/* Mrs. 
Stowe is one of the most indnstrioas of writers, and her tender, womanly heart 
has led her to enlist in every work which aimed to improve the condition of her 
fellow-men, especially the oppressed. 

1. Okce upon a time a gentleman went out into a great 
forest, and cut away the trees, and built a very nice little 
cottage. It was set very low on the ground, and had very 
large bow-windows, and so much of it was glass that one 
could look through it on every side and see what was going 
on in the forest. 

2. You could see the shadows of the fern-leaves, as they 
flickered and wavered over the ground, and the scarlet 
partridge-berry and wintergreen plums that matted round 
the roots of the trees, and the bright spots of sunshine 
that fell through their branches and went dancing about 
among the bushes and leaves at their roots. 

3. You could see the little chipping sparrows and thrushes 
and robins and bluebirds building their nests here and 
there among the branches, and watch them from day to 
day as they laid their eggs and hatched their young. 
You could also see red squirrels, and gray squirrels, and 
little striped chip-squirrels, darting and springing about, 
here and there and everywhere, running races with each 
other in the gayest possible manner. 

4. You may be sure that such a strange thing as a great 
mortal house for human beings to live in did not come into 
this wild wood without making quite a stir and excitement 
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among the inhabitants that lived there before. All the 
time it was building, there was the greatest possible com- 
motion in the breasts of all the older population ; and there 
wasn^t even a black ant, or a cricket, that did not have his 
own opinion about it, and did not tell the other ants and 
crickets just what he thought the world was coming to in 
consequence. 

5. Old Mrs. Rabbit declared that the hammering and 
pounding made her nervous, and gave her most melancholy 
forebodings of evil times. " Depend upon it, children, '^ she 
said to her long-eared family, " no good will come to us 
from this establishment. Where man is, there comes always 
trouble for us poor rabbits.^' 

6. The old chestnut-tree, that grew on the edge of the 
woodland ravine, drew a great sigh which shook all his 
leaves, and expressed it as his conviction that no good 
would ever come of it, — a conviction that at once struck to 
the heart of every chestnut-burr. The squirrels talked to- 
gether of the dreadful state of things that would ensue. 
" Why,'' said old Father Gray, '' it's evident that Nature 
made the nuts for us ; but one of these great human crea- 
tures will carry off and gormandize upon what would keep 
a hundred poor families of squirrels in comfort." 

7. Old Ground-mole said it did not require very sharp 
eyes to see into the future, and it would just end in bringing 
down the price of real estate in the whole vicinity, so that 
every decent-minded and respectable quadruped would be 
obliged to move away ; for his part, he was ready to sell out 
for anything he could get. The bluebirds and bobolinks, 
it is true, took more cheerful views of matters ; but then, 
as old Mrs. Ground-mole observed, they were a flighty set, 
— half their time careering and dissipating in the Southern 
States, — and could not be expected to have that patriotic 
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attachment to their native soil that those had who had 
grubbed in it from their earliest days. 

8. "This race of man," said the old chestnut-tree, "is 
never ceasing in its restless warfare on Nature. In our 
fairest soMtudes, hitherto, how peacefully, how quietly, how 
regularly, has everything gone on ! Not a flower has missed 
its appointed time of blossoming, or failed to perfect its 
fruit. No matter how hard has been the winter, how loud 
the winds have roared, and how high the snow-banks have 
been piled, all has come right again in the spring. Not the 
least root has lost itself under the snows, so as not to be 
ready with its fresh leaves and blossoms when the sun 
returns to melt the frosty chains of winter. 

9. "We have storms sometimes that threaten to shake 
everything to pieces, — the thunder roars, the lightning 
flashes, and the winds howl and beat ; but, when all is past, 
everything comes out better and brighter than before, — not 
a bird is killed, not the frailest flower destroyed. But man 
comes, and in one day he will make a desolation that cen- 
turies cannot repair. Ignorant boor that he is, and al» 
incapable of appreciating the glorious works of Nature, it 
seems to be his glory to be able to destroy, in a few hours, 
what it was the work of ages to produce. 

10. " The noble oak, that has been cut away to build this 
contemptible human dwelling, had a life older and wiser 
than that of any man in this country. That tree has seen 
generations of men come and go. It was a fresh young tree 
when Shakespeare was bom ; it was hardly a middle-aged 
tree when he died ; it was growing hero when the first ship 
brought the white men to our shores, and hundreds and 
hundreds of those whom they call bravest, wisest, strongest, - 
warriors, statesmen, orators and poets, — have been bom, 
have grown up, lived, and died, while yet it has outlived 
them all. It has seen more wisdom than the best of them; 
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bnt two or three hoars of brutal strength suj93ced to lay it 
low. 

11. ** Which of these dolts could make a tree ? I'd like 
to see them do au jthing like it. How noisy and clumsy 
are all their movementSy — chopping^ poundings raspings 
hammering I And^ after all^ what do they build p In the 
forest we do everything so quietly I A tree would be 
ashamed of itself that could not get its growth without 
making such a noise, and dust, and fuss. 

12. Our life is the perfection of good manners. For my 
part^ I feel degraded at the mere presence of these human 
beings ; but alas I I am old ; — ^a hollow place at my heart 
warns me of the progress of decay, and probably it will be 
seized upon by these rapacious creatures as an excuse for 
laying me as low as my noble green brother." 

13. In spite of all this disquiet about it, the little cottage 
grew and was finished. The walls were covered, with pretty 
paper, the floors carpeted with pretty carpets ; and, in fact, 
when it was all arranged, and the garden-walks laid out, 
and beds of flowers planted around, it began to be con- 
fessed, even among the most critical, that it was not after 
all so bad a thing as was to have been feared. 

14. A black ant went in one day and made a tour of 
exploration up and down, over chairs and tables, up the 
ceilings and down again, and, coming out, wrote an article 
for the Crickets' Gazette, in which he described the new 
abode as a veritable palace. Several butterflies fluttered in 
and sailed about, and were wonderfully delighted ; and then 
a bumble-bee and two or three honey-bees, who expressed 
themselves well pleased with the house, but more especially 
enchanted with the garden. 

15. In fact, when it was found that the propnetors were 
very fond of the rural solitudes of Nature, and had come 
out there for the purpose of enjoying them undisturbed. 
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that they watched and spared the anemones and the violets, 
and bloodroots, and dog-tooth violets^ and little rolls of fern 
that began to grow up under the trees in spring, — ^that they 
never allowed a gun to be fired to scare the birds, and watched 
the building of their nests with the greatest interest ; then 
an opinion in favor of human bemgs began to gain ground, 
and every cricket and bird and beast was loud in their praise. 

16. ** Mamma/' said young Tit-bit, a frisky young squir- 
rel, to his mother one day, " why won't you let Frisky and 
me go into that pretty new cottage to play ?" 

** My dear," said his mother, who was a very wary and 
careful old squirrel, "how can you think of it? Men are 
full of devices for traps and pitfalls, and who could say 
what might happen, if you put yourself in their power ? 
If you had wings like the butterflies and bees, you might 
fly in and out again, and so gratify your curiosity ; but, as 
matters stand, if s best for you to keep well out of their way/' 

17- " But, mother, there is such a nice, good lady lives 
there I I believe she is a good fairy, and she seems to love 
us all so ; she sits in the bow-window and watches us for 
hours, and she scatters com all round at the roots of the 
tree for us to eat/* 

*' She is nice enough,*' said the old mother-squirrel, " if 
yon keep far enough off, but I tell you, you can't be too 
3arefuL" 

LESSON CI. 

THE SQUIRRELS THAT LIVE IN A HOUSE. 

XL 

1. Now this good fairy that the squirrels discoursed 
abdut was a nice little old lady that the children used to 
call Aunt Esther, and she was a dear lover of birds and 
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squirrels, and all sorte of animals, and had studied theii 
little ways till she knew just what would please them ; and 
so she would every day throw out crumbs for the sparrows, 
and little bits of thread and wool and cotton to help the 
birds that were building their nests, and would scatter com 
and nuts for the squirrels ; and while she sat at work in 
the bow-window she would smile to see the birds flying 
away with the wool, and the squirrels nibbling their nuts. 
After a while the birds grew so tame that they would hop 
into the bow-window, and eat their crumbs off the carpet. 

2. " There, mamma,'' said Tit-bit and Frisky, " only see I 
Jenny Wren and Cock Bobin have been in at the bow- 
window, and it didn't hurt them, and why can't we go ? " 

"Well, my dears," said the old mother-squirrel, ^^you 
must do it very carefully — ^never forget that you haven't 
wings like Jenny Wren and Cock Bobin." 

3. So the next day Aunt Esther laid a train of com from 
the roots of the tree to the bow-window, and then from 
the bow-window to her work-basket, which stood on the 
floor beside her ; and then she put quite a handful of com 
in the work-basket, and sat down by it, and seemed intent 
on her sewing. Very soon, creep, creep, creep, came Tit- 
bit and Frisky to the window, and then into the room, 
just as sly and a& still as could be, and Aunt Esther sat just 
like a statue for fear of disturbing them. 

4. They looked all around in high glee, and when they 
came to the basket it seemed to them a wonderful little 
summer-house, made on purpose for them to play in. 
They nosed about in it, and turned over the scissors and 
the needle-book, and took a nibble at her white wax, and 
jostled the spools, meanwhile stowing away the com each 
side of their little chops, till they both of them looked as il 
they had the mumps. 

5. At last Aunt Esther put out her hand to touch them, 
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when, whisk-frisk, out they went, and up the trees, chat- 
tering and laughing, before she had time even to wink. 

But after this they used to come in every day, and when 
she put com in her hand and held it very still, they would 
eat out of it ; and, finally, they would get into her hand, 
until one day, she gently closed it over them, and Frisky 
md Tit-bit were fairly caught. 

6. how their hearts beat ! but the good fairy only 
spoke gently to them, and soon unclosed her hand and let 
them go again. So, day after day, they grew to have more 
and more faith in her, till they would climb into her work- 
basket, sit on her shoulder, or nestle away in her lap as she 
sat sewing. They also made long exploring voyages all 
over the house, up and through all the chambers, till finally, 
I grieve to say, poor Frisky came to an untimely end by 
being drowned in the water-tank at the top of the house. 

7. The dear good fairy passed away from the house in 
time, and went to a land where the flowers never fade, and 
the birds never die ; but the squirrels still continued to 
make the place a favorite resort. 

8. '^ In fact, my dear,'^ said old Mother Red, one winter, 
to her mate, " what is the use of one's living in this cold, 
hollow tree, when these amiable people have erected this 
pretty cottage where there is plenty of room for us and 
them too ? N"ow I have examined between the eaves, and 
there is a charming place where we can store our nuts, and 
where we cmi whip in and out of the garret, and have the 
free range of the house ; and, say what you will, these 
humans have delightful ways of being warm and comfort- 
able in winter.'* 

9. So Mr. and Mrs. Red set up housekeeping in the cot- 
tage, and had no end of nuts and other good things, stored 
up there. The trouble of all this was, that, as Mrs. Red was 
a notable body, and got up to begin her housekeeping opera- 
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tions, and woke up all her children^ at four o'clock is the 
morning, the good people often were disturbed by a great 
rattling and fnss in the walls, while yet it seemed dark 
night Then sometimes^ too, I grieve to say^ Mrs. Squirrel 
would give her husband vigorous curtain lectures in the 
nighty which made him so indignant ^hat h^ would rattle 
off to another quarter of the garret to sleep by himself ; 
and all this broke the rest of the worthy people who built 
the house. 

10. What is to be done about this we don't know. What 
would you do about it ? Would you let the squirrels live 
in your house or not ? When our good people come down 
on a cold winter morning, and see the squirrels dancing and 
frisking down the trees, and chasing each other so merrily 
over the garden-chair, or sitting with their tails saucily 
over their backs, they look so jolly and jaunty and pretty, 
that the good people almost forgire them for disturbing 
their night's rest, and think that nothing shall be done to 
drive them out of the garret to-day. And so it goes on ; 
but how long the squirrels will rent the cottage in this 
fashion, Fm sure I dare not undertake to say. 



LESSON Cll. 

MARIUS SEATED ON THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 

1. Pillars are fallen at thy feet. 
Fanes quiver in the air, 
A prostrate city is thy seat. 
And thou alone art there. 

& No change comes o'er thy noble brow. 
Though ruin is around thee ; 
Thine eye-beam burns as proudly now, 
Ab when the laurel crowned thee. 
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3. It cannot bend thy lofty soul. 

Though friends and fame depart ; 
The car of fate may o'er thee roU, 
Nor crash thy Roman heart. 

4. And genius hath electric power. 

Which earth can never tame ; 
Bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds lower^ 
Its flash is still the same. 

6. The dreams we loved in early life. 
May melt like mist away ; 
High thoughts may seem, 'mid passions' strife, 
like Carthage in decay ; 

6. And proud hopes in the human heart. 

May be to ruin hurled ; 
Like moldering monuments of art, 
Heaped on a sleeping world ; 

7. Yet there is something will not die. 

Where life hath once been fair ; 
Some towering thoughts still rear on high. 
Some Soman lingers there I 

TRUTH AND FICTION. 

ran wild noth'ing^ 

friends ad-ven'tures sur-prise' 

A TBAYELER, relating his to some friends, told them 

khat he and his servant had once made fifty Arabs run. His 

stared in ; bat he told them that there was 

wonderful in it after all. "For," said he, «we , 

and they after osP 
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LESSON cm. 

THE LIFE-BOAT. 

FIB8T YOICB. 

L QlTiCK ! man the life-boat I See yon bark 

That driyes before the blast I 
There's a rock ahead^ the fog is dark, 

And the storm comes thick and fast. 
Can human power, in such an hour. 

Avert the doom that's o'er her ? 
Her mainmast is gone, but she still drives ot 

To the fatal reef before her. 

The life-boat! Man the life-boat « 

BBOOND VOICE. 

t. Quick I man the life-boat ! Hark ! the gun 

Booms through the vapory air ; 
And see I the signal flags are on, 

That speak the ship's despair. 
That forked flash, that pealing crash. 

Seemed from the wave to sweep her; 
She's on the rock, with a terrible shock — 

And the wail comes louder and deeper. 

ALL. 

The life-boat! Man the life-boat I 

THIRD VOICE. 

8. Quick ! man the life-boat ! see the crew 
Gaze on their watery grave : 
Already some^ a gallant few, 
Are battling with the wave • 
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And one there stands and wrings his hands, 
As thoughts of home come o'er him ! 

For his wife and child^ through the tempest wild. 
He sees on the heights before hinu 

ALL. 

The life-boat I Man the life-boat! 

FOimTH YOICS. 

4. Speed, speed the life-boat ! Off she goes I 

And, as they pull the oar. 
From shore and ship a cheer arose 

That startled ship and shore, 
life-saving ark, yon fated bark 

Has human lives within her ; 
And dearer than gold is the wealth untold 

Thou^t save if thou canst win her. 

ALL. 

On life-boat ! Speed thee, life-boat 

BTPTH VOICE. 

5. Hurrah ! the life-boat dashes on. 

Though darkly the reef may frown ; 
The rock is there — ^the ship is gone 

Full twenty fathoms down. 
But, cheered by hope, the seamen cope 

With the billows single-handed : 
They are all in the boat ! — hurrah ! they're afloat ; 

And now they are safely landed. 
By the life-boat I 

FIRST VOICE. 

Cheer the life-boat I 

ALL. 

Hurrah! hurrah for the life-boat! 
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A SLY HIT. 

know re-plied^ thonght 

sent fiat'tens people 

John was to be very stupid. He was to a mill on€ 

day ; and the miller said, ** John, some say you are silly. 

Now tell me what yon , and what you don't know/' 

" Well,'* X. John, " I know millers' pigs are fat I" 

"* Very well, John. Now tell me what yon don't know," 
" I don't know/' said John, ** whose com them.* 
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LESSON CIV. 

WILLIAM PENN AND THE INDIANS 

1. It was not till tbe year 1682 that the uneyentfnl but 
quietly prosperous career of Pennsylvania began. The 
Stuarts were again upon the throne of England. They had 
learned nothing from their exile ; and now, with the hour 
of their final rejection at hand, they were as wickedly des- 
potic as ever. 

2. William Penn was tbe son of an admiral who had 
gained victories for England, and enjoyed the favor of tbe 
royal family as well as of the eminent statesmen of his time. 
The highest honors of tbe State would in due time have 
come within the young man's reach, and the brightest 
hopes of his future were reasonably entertained by hit 
friends. 

3. To the dismay of all, Penn became a Quaker. It was 
an unspeakable humiliation to the well-connected admiral. 
He turned his son out of doors, trusting that hunger would 
subdue his intractable spirit. After a time, however, he 
relented, and the youthful neretic was restored to favor. 
His father's influence could not shield him from perse* 
cution. Penn had suffered fine, and bad lain in the Towel 
for his opinions. 
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4. Ere long the admiral died, and Penn succeeded to his 
possessions. It deeply grieved him that his brethren in the 
faith should endure such wrongs as were continually in- 
flicted upon them. He could do nothing at home to 
mitigate the severities under which they groaned. There- 
fore he formed the great design of leading them forth to a 
new world. 

5. King Charles II. had owed to the admiral a sum of 
nearly eighty thousand dollars of arrears, and this had de- 
scended from the father to the son. Penn offered to take 
payment in land, and the king readily bestowed upon him 
a vast region stretching westward from the Delaware. 

6. Here Penn proposed to found a State, free and self- 
governing. It was his noble ambition " to show a people 
free and as happy as they can be." He proclaimed to the 
people already settled in his new dominions that they should 
be governed by laws of their own making. *' Whatever sober 
and free men can reasonably desire/' he told them, "for the 
security and improvement of their own happiness, I shall 
heartily comply with." He was as good as his word. The 
people appointed representatives, by whom a Constitution 
was framed. Penn confirmed the arrangements which the 
people chose to adopt. 

7. Penn dealt justly and kindly with the Indians, and 
they requited him with a reverential love such as they 
evinced for no other Englishman. The neighboring colonies 
waged bloody wars with the Indians who lived around 
them — now inflicting defeats which were almost extermi- 
nating—now sustaining hideous ma^sa^jres. Penn's Indians 
were his children and most loyal subjects. No drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by Indian hand in the Penn- 
sylvania territory. 

8. Soon after Penn's arrival, he invited the chief men of 
the Indian tribes to a conference. The meeting took place 
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dred houses. It was half a century from its foondatioi) 
before New York attained equal dimensions. 

13. When Penn, after a few years, revisited England^ he 
was able truly to relate that " things went on sweetly with 
Friends in Pennsylvania; that they increased finely in 
outward things and in wisdom.'' 
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LESSON CV. 

ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

1. The scene opens with a view of the great Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. There are three or four lads standing 
in the channel below, looking up with awe to that vast 
arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty bridged over 
those everlasting hutments, " when the morning stars sang 
together." The little piece of sky spanning those measure- 
less piers is full of stars, although it is mid-day. 

2. It is almost five hundred feet from where they stand, 
up those perpendicular bulwarks of limestone, to the key- 
rock of that vast arch, which appears to them only of 
the size of a man's hand. The silence of death is ren- 
dered more impressive by the little stream that falls from 
rock to rock down the channel. The sun is darkened, 
and the boys have unconsciously uncovered their heads, as 
if standing in the presence-chamber of the Majesty of the 
whole earth. 

3. At last this feeling begins to wear away ; they begin 
to look around them ; they find that others have been 
there before them. They see the names of hundreds cut 
in the limestone hutments. A new feeling comes over 
their young hearts, and their knives are in their hands 
in an instant. " What man has done, man can do," is thei/ 
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watchword, while they draw themselres up, and carve their 
names a foot above those of a hundred full-grown men who 
have been there before them. 

4. They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exer- 
tion, except one, whose example illustrates perfectly the 
forgotten truth, that there is no royal road to eminence. 
This ambitious youth sees a name just above his reach — a 
name that will be green in the memory of the world, when 
those of Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon shall be; lost in 
oblivion. It was the name of Washington. 

5. Before he marched with Braddock to that fatal field, 
he had been there, and left his name a foot above all his 
predecessors. It was a glorious thought of the boy, to 
write his name side by side with that of the great father 
of his country. He grasped his knife with a firmer hand, 
and clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts a gain into 
the limestone, about a foot above where he stands ; he then 
reaches up and cuts another for his hands. 

6. 'Tis a dangerous adventure ; but as he puts his feet 
and hands into those gains, and draws himself up care- 
fully to his full length, he finds himself a foot above every 
name chronicled in that mighty wall. While his com- 
panions are regarding him with concern and admiration, he 
cuts his name in rude capitals, large and deep into that 
flinty album. 

7. His knife is still in his hand, and strength in his 
sinews, and a new created aspiration in his heart. Again 
he cuts another niche, and again he carves his name in 
larger capitals. This is not enough. Heedless of the en- 
treaties of his companions, he cuts and climbs again. The 
gradations of his ascending scale grow wider apart. He 
measures his length at every gain he cuts. The voices of 
his friends wax weaker and weaker, until their words are 
finally lost on his ear. 
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8. He now^ for the first time, cast a look beneath him. 
Had that glance lasted a moment, that moment would have 
been his last. He clings with a convulsiye shudder to his 
little niche in the rock. An awful abyss awaits his almost 
certain fall. He is faint with severe exertion, and trem. 
bling from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to 
which he is exposed. 

9. His knife is half worn away to the haft. He can hear 
the voices, but not the words, of his terror-stricken com- 
panions below. What a moment 1 What a meager chance 
to escape destruction ! There is no retracing his steps. It 
is im possible to put his hand into the same niche with his 
feet, and retain his slender hold a moment. 

10. His companions instantly perceive this new and fear- 
ful dilemma, and await his fall with emotions that " freeze 
their yonng blood." He is too high, too faint, to ask for 
his father and mother, brothers and sisters, to come and 
witness or avert his destruction. But one of his com- 
panions anticipates his desire. Swift as the wind, he 
bounds down the channel, and the situation of the fated 
boy is told upon his father^s hearth-stone. 

11. Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there 
are hundreds standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds 
on the bridge above, all holding their breath, and awaiting 
the fearful catastrophe. The poor boy hears the hum of 
new and numerous voices both above and below. He can 
distinguish the tones of his father, who is shouting with 
all the energy of despair, " William ! William ! don't look 
down? Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, are all 
here, praying for you. Don't look down 1 Keep your eyes 
towards the top 1" 

12. The boy didn't look down. * His eye is fixed like a 
flint towards heaven, and his young heart on Him who 
reigns there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts another 
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niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds that re« 
move him from the reach of human help from helow. Ho^ 
carefully he usee his wasting blade! How anxiously he 
selects the softest places in that vast pier ! How he avoids 
every flinty grain ! How he economizes his physical powers, 
resting a moment at each gain he cuts ! How every motion 
IS watched from below ! There stand his father, m6ther, 
brother, and sitter, on the very spot, where, if he fall, he 
will not fall alone. 

13. The sun is half way down the west. The lad has 
made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and now 
finds himself dkectly under the middle of that vast arch of 
rocks, earth, and trees. He must cut his way in a new 
direction, to get from under this overhanging mountain. 
The inspiration of hope is dying in his bosom; its vital 
heat is fed by the increasing shouts of hundreds, perched 
upon cliffs and trees, an I others who stand with ropes in 
their hands on the bridge above, or with ladders below. 

14. Fifty more gains must be cut before the longest rope 
can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into the 
limestone. The boy is emerging painfully, foot by foot, 
from under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are ready in the 
hands of thoae who are leaning over the outer edge of the 
bridge. Two minutes more and all must be over. The 
blade is worn to the last half inch. The boy's head reels ; 
his eyes are starting from their sockets. His last hope is 
dying in his heart ; his life must hang on the next gain he 
cuts. That niche is his last. 

15. At the last faint gash he makes, his knife — ^his faith- 
ful knife — ^falls from hin little nerveless hand, and, ringing 
along the precipice, falls at nis mother's feet. An involun- 
tary groan of despair rdns like a death-knell through the 
channel below, and all is still as the grave. At the height 
of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts hia 
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hopeless heart, and closes his eyes to commend his sonl to 
God. 

16. 'Tis bnt a moment — there! one foot swings oflF— 
he is reeling— trembling — toppling over into eternity 1 
Haik ! a shout falls on his ear from above I The man who 
is lying with half his length over the bridge, has caught a 
glimpse of the boy's bead and shoulders. Quick as thought 
the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking youth. No 
one breathes. With a faint convulsive eflfort, the swooning 
boy drops his arms into the noose. 

17. Darkness comes over him, and with the words God— 
Mother— whispered on his lips just loud enough to be 
heard in heaven — the tightening rope lifts him out of his 
shallow niche. Not a lip moves while he is dangling over 
that fearful abyss ; but when a sturdy Virginian reaches 
down and draws up the lad, and holds him up in his arms 
before the tearful, breathless multitude, such shouting — 
such leaping and weeping for joy — never greeted the ear of 
a human being so recovered from the yawning gulf of eter- 
nity. 



LESSON CVI. 

APRIL AND MAY. 

llBS. Cbiia Thaztbb (born , ), is a native of Portsmonth, N. H. In her 

yoath she lived at the li^ht-houBe cottage on one of that gronp of small islands 
known as the Isles of Shoals. Her papers, written for the Atlantic Monthly, on 
these islands make a delightful book. All Mrs. Thaxter^s writings have a ran 
beanty and are vigorous and healthy in moral tone. 

1. Birds on the boughs before the buds 
Begin to burst in the spring, 
Bending their heads to the April floods, 
Too much out of breath to sing I 
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8. They chirp, " Hey-day ! How the rain comes down I 
Comrades, cuddle together I 
Oling to the bark so rough and brown. 
For this is April weather. 

3* " Oh, the warm, beautiful, drenching rain I 
I don't mind it, do you ? 
Soon will the sky be clear again, 
Smiling and fresh, and blue. 

4. Sweet and sparkling is every drop 

That slides from the soft, gray clouds ; 
Blossoms will blush to the very top 
Of the bare old tree in crowds. 

6. "Oh, the warm, delicious, hopeful rain I 
Let us be glad together. 
Summer comes flying in beauty again. 
Through the fitful April weather.*' 

6. Skies are glowing in gold and blue, 

What did the briar birds say ? 
Plenty of sunshine to come, they knew, 
In the pleasant month of May I 

7. She calls a breeze from the South to blow. 

And breathe on the boughs so bare, 
And straight, they are laden with rosy snow. 
And there's honey and spice in the air I 

8. Oh, the glad green leaves 1 Oh, the happy wind . 

Oh, delicate fragrance and balm ! 
Storm and tumult are left behind 
In a rapture of golden calm. 
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9. From dewy morning to st»rry night 
The birds sing sweet and strong, 
That the radiant sky is fiUed with light. 
That the days are fair and long. 

10. That the bees are drowsy about the hive- 
Earth is so warm and gay I 
And 'tis joy enough to be alive 
In the heavenly month of May! 
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LESSON evil. 

GOOD NATURE. 

BxHBT Wabd Beboher (bom 1818, ), one of the most dlftiiiKuisbed 

preachers of this or any age, is a son of the flunons Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
He gradnated at Amherst College in 1884. Mr. Beecher's rare powers as an 
orator have made him not only a diBtlngaished preacher, but one of the most 
popular of pablic lecturers. No name is more generally and widely known 
than his. 

1. If there be one thing for which a man should be more 
grateful than another, it is the possession of good nature. 
I do not consider him good-tempered who has no temper at 
all. A man ought to have spirit, strong, earnest, and 
capable of great indignation. We like to hear a man 
thunder, once in a while, if it is genuine, and in the right 
way for a right man. 

2. When a noble fellow is brought into contact with 
mean and little ways, and is tempted by unscrupulous 
natures to do unworthy things ; or when a great and gener- 
ous heart perceives the wrong done by lordly strength to 
shrinking, unprotected weakness ; or when a man sees the 
foul mischiefs that sometimes rise and cover the public 
welfare like a thick cloud of poisonous vapors, — we like to 
hear a man express himself with outburst and glorious 
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anger. It makes us feel safer to know that there are sucli 
men. We respect human nature all the more> to know 
that it is capable of such feelings. 

3. But just such men are best capable of good nature. 
These are the men upon whom a sweet justice in common 
things^ and a forbeai-ance toward men in all the details of 
life, and a placable, patient, and cheerful mind sit with 
peculiar grace. 

4. Some men are much helped to do this by a kind of 
bravery bom with them. Some men are good-natured be- 
cause they are beneyolent, and always feel in a sunny 
mood; some, because they have such vigor and robust 
health that care flies off from them, and they really cannot 
feel nettled and worried ; some, because a sense of character 
keeps them from all things unbecoming manliness; and 
some, from an overflow of what may be called in part 
animal spirits, and in part, also, hopeful and cheerfal 
dispositions. 

5. But whatever be the cause or reason, is there anything 
else that so much blesses a man in human life as this volun- 
tary or involuntary good nature ? Is there anything else 
that converts all things so much into enjoyment to him ? 
And then what a glow and light he carries with him to 
others! Some men come upon you like a cloud passing 
over the sun. You do not know what ails you, but you 
feel cold and chilly while they are about, and need an extra 
handful of coal on the fire whenever they tarry long. 
Others rise upon you like daylight. 

6. How many times does a cheerful and hopeful physician 
cure his patients by what he carries in his heart and face, 
more than by what he has in his medical case ! How often 
does the coming of a happy-hearted friend lift you up out 
of deep despondency ; and, before you are aware, inspire 
you with hope and cheer. What a gift it is to make al) 
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men better and happier without knowing itl We don't 
suppose that flowers know how sweet they are. We have 
watched them. But as far as we can find out their 
thoughts, flowers are just as modest as they are beautiful. 

7. These roses before me have made me happy for a day. 
Yet they stand huddled together in my pitcher without 
seeming to know my thoughts of them, or the gracious 
work which they are doing ! And how much more is it to 
have a disposition that carries with it, involuntarily, sweet- 
ness, calmness, courage, hope, and happiness, to all who are 
such ? Yet this is a portion of good-nature in a real, large- 
minded, strong-natured man ! When it has made him 
happy it has scarcely begun its office! 

8. In this world, where there is so much real sorrow, 
and so much unnecessary grief of fret and worry; where 
burdens are so heavy and the way so long; where men 
stumble in rough paths, and so many push them down 
rather than help them up ; where tears are as common as 
smiles, and hearts ache so easily, but are poorly fed on higher 
joys, how grateful ought we to be that God sends along, 
here and there, a natural heart-singer, — a man whose 
nature is large and luminous, and who, by his very car- 
riage and spontaneous actions, calms, cheers, and helps his 
fellows. God bless the good-natured, for they bless every- 
body else 1 



LESSON CVIII. 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

1. There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium^s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men 
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A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knall 

2. Did ye not hear it ? — No ; *twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 

On with the dance I let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet. 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet : — 

But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! — 

Arm I arm I it is — ^it is — ^the cannon's opening roar I 

3. Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught it« tone with death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it neai; 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting felL 

4. Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which,but an hour ago, 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts ; and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes ? 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise. 
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5. And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed> 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Eoused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe 1 They 
come ! they come I'* 

6. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 

Over the unretuming brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low. 

7. Last noon beheld them full of lusty life ; 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife; 
The morn, the marshalling in arms ; the day, 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which, when rent. 
The Earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, — ^heaped and pent, 
Bider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent I 
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MEMORY GEMS. 

Lives of great men all remind ns 
We can make oar lives sublime, 

And^ departing/ leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Longfellow. 

They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

Lowell 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 

Bryant 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise. 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies ; 
And we mount to its summit, round by round* 

Holland 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Gbat. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man. 
When duty whispers low, ''JTiou must,'' 

The youth replies, *'I can.^^ 

Emerson 
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LESSON CIX. 

LITTLE AT FIRST. GREAT AT LAST. 

I. A. TBAYELEB through a dusty road, strewed acorns on 

the lea. 
And one took root, and sprouted up, and grew into a 

tree. 
LiOYe sought its shade at evening time, to breathe its 

early vows, 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask beneath 

its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the birds sweet 

music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore. 

L A Httle spring has lost its way amid the grass and fern-, 
A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary men 

might turn : 
He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at the 

brink — 
He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that toil 

might drink. 
He passed again — and lo 1 the well, by summers never 

dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and saved a 

life beside. 

8. A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 'twas old, and 
yet was new — 
A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mind, and lo ! its lighi; became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 
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The thought was small — its issue great : a watch-fire on 

the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown^ and cheers the valley 

still. 

4. A nameless man^ amid a crowd that thronged the daily 

mart. 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, unstudied, from the 

heart; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown^-a transitory hreath— * 
It raised a brother from the dust, it saved a soul from 

death. 
germ 1 fount 1 word of love ! thought at 

random cast I 
Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the last ! 



LESSON ex. 

THE VILLAGE BELL. 

1. High up in the tower of the old moss-covered church, 
which the winds and storms of many years have beaten 
against, hangs the village belL How many times it has been 
rung in merriment and rejoicing, in sadness and moumiug ! 
And yet it is as faithful as if it had not stood sentinel ovei 
the little country town for half a century. 

2. Fifty years! How long, and yet how short! In that 
time the little churchyard has been filled. The sleepers 
listened to the sound of the old bell in the days that are 
gone ; and when they passed away, it tolled sadly and sol- 
emnly, as they were carried, — lovingly, regretfully, through 

he old gateway, — and silently laid down to their calm« 
feet rest 
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3. What a long, undisturbed rest it is ! They hear not 
the tones of the old bell, as it tells that still another is 
being brought out to sleep with them, under the green 
mounds that mark their resting-place. 

4. Is it sounding an invitation from those already there, 
saying, with its hollow voice, "Come — ^rest — with — us?" 
Is it sending up to the Great White Throne a deep-toned, 
agonized prayer from those who stand weeping by the open 
grave, supplicating, " God — ^help — ^us ? " Is it the voice of 
the departed calling from the other shore, " Gome — to — 
me?'' Which is it? Who can teU ? 

5. We all know its solemn tolling sends a sorrowful thrill 
to our hearts. Are we laughing ? The laugh goes out on 
our lips at thought of the anguished Mher, or mother, or 
«<ister, or brother — the lonely-hearted, desolate husband or 
wife. God help them at such a time I It may be that He 
sends such terrible dispensations to show us how infinite is 
His power. As we listen we cannot help thinking in our 
hearts, and the words form themselves slowly with its deep 
sound of the old bell, "Will — it — ^be — my — turn — next ? '' 
Sometimes its tones seem almost human, so readily do we 
assimilate them with our own emotions. 

6. It is a calm, beautiful morning — a lovely, sunshiny 
Sabbath morning — ^and our hearts are filled with solemn 
gratitude to the Great Giver. It is inviting us to come 
and worship. We fancy its loud, regular double strokes 
say, "Praise God! praise God!" Its tones seem to be 
inspired with the sacredness of its holy mission. 

7. It is evening ; and just while twilight is stealing over 
us, the bell's mellow tones come floating down, and thrill 
through our hearts, wandering in and out, till they grow 
faint and low, like the sweet, soft music of a harp. 

8. How merrily it is ringing a welcome to the happy 
young bride and bridegroom ! They are just coming up 
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the aisle, the admired of all the simple, honest villagers 
assembled to witness their joy. His frank, manly face is 
bent down above hers, and her eyes are raised trustfully 
to his. What a glad, joyous ring I 

9. The day fades away. It is night, and then day again. 
Hark I What sound is that? What has so changed the 
tones of the old bell ? Last night it was ringing in loud 
rejoicing; to-day it is slowly tolling, tolling, like great, 
deep, half-suppressed sobs. What a dreamy sadness steals 
over us as we listen to its muffled sound ! Another friend 
has passed away. The form, lately so full of life and 
gftjety, is now cold and still in death ; and now, in the 
beautiful spring-time, the setting sun casts a golden, warm, 
and mellow light on the heavy sod that covers her breast, 
and the villagers sorrowfully mourn a loved one. 

10. Every inhabitant of the village will tell you what the 
old bell is to him. Every peal awakens a responsive heart- 
beat in our breasts, for the recollection of half a century is 
sweetened by hallowed memories. 
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LESSON CXI. 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

• 

O^AKLSB WooLFi (born 1791, died 1828) waa an Irish cleiig;yiiian of great £eal and 
earnest devotion. He was born in Bnblin, and graduated at the university of 
that city. He is best known as the author of *' The Barial of Sir John Moore,** 
bnt this one ballad is enongh to make him immortal. There is no finer poem of 
its length in the English language. 

1. KoT a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the tcrave where our hero we buried. 
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2. We buried bim darkly^ at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayoneta turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty lights 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3. No useless cofSn inclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

4, !Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

5. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er hi& bead, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

6. Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

m 

7. But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame, fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory I 
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LESSON CXII. 

BEHIND TIME. 

1. A BAILAOAD train was rushing along at almost light- 
ning speed. A curve was just ahead^ beyond which was a 
station at which the cars usually passed each other. The 
conductor was late — so late that the period during which 
the down-train was to wait had nearly elapsed : but he 
hoped yet to pass the curve safely. Suddenly, a locomotive 
dashed into sight right ahead. In an instant there was a 
collision. A shriek, a shock, and fifty souls were in eter« 
nity ; and all because an engineer had been behind time. 

2. A great battle was going on. Column after column 
had been precipitated for eight mortal hours on the enemy 
posted along the ridge of a hill. The summer sun was sink-, 
ing to the west ; reinforcements for the obstinate defenders 
were already in sight ; it was necessary to carry the position 
with one single charge, or everything would be lost. 

3. A powerful corps had been summoned from across 
the country, and, if it came up in season, all would yet be 
right. The great conqueror, confident of its arrival, formed 
his reserve into an attacking column, and let them down 
the hill. The whole world knows the result. Grouchy 
failed to appear ; the imperial guard was beaten back ; 
Waterloo was lost. Napoleon died a prisoner at St. Helena, 
because one of his marshals was behind time. 

4. A leading firm in commercial circles had long strug- 
gled against bankruptcy. As it had enormous assets in 
California, it expected remittances by a certain day; and if 
the sums promised arrived, its credit, its honor, and its 
future prosperity would be preserved. But week after weeK 
ilapsed without bringing the gold. At last, came the fatal 
aay on which the firm had bills maturing to enormous 
amounts. The steamer was telegraphed at daybreak ; but it 
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was found on inquiry that she brought no funds ; and the 
house failed. The next arrival brought nearly half a million 
to tlie insolyents, but it was too late; they were ruined, 
because their agent, in remitting, had been behind time. 

5. A condemned man was led out for execution. He had 

takien human life, but under circumstances of the greatest 

provocation, and public sympathy was active in his behalf. 

Thousands had signed petitions for a reprieve. A favorable 

answer had been expected the night before, and, though it 

had not come, even the sheriff felt confident that it would 

yet arrive in season. Thus the morning passed without the 

appearance of the messenger. 

6. The last moment was up. The prisoner took his place 
on the drop, the cap was drawn over his eyes, the bolt was 
drawn, and a lifeless body hung suspended in the air. Just 
»t that moment a horseman came into sight, galloping down 
the hill, his steed covered with foam. He carried a packet 
in his right hand, which he waved to the crowd. He was 
the express rider with the reprieve. But he had come too 
mte. A comparatively innocent man had died an igno- 
minious death, because a watch had been five minutes too 
slow, making its bearer arrive behind time. 

7. It is continually so in life. The best laid plans, the 
most important affairs, the fortunes of individuals, the wel- 
fare of nations, honor, happiness, life itself, are daily sacri- 
ficed because somebody is " behind time.'' There are men 
who always fail in whatever they undertake, simply because 
they are "behind time." 

8. Five minutes in a crisis are worth years. It is but a 
little period, yet it has often saved a fortune, or redeemed a 

-people. If there is one virtue that should be cultivated 
more than another by him who would succeed in life, it is 
punctuality; if there is one error that should be avoided, it 
is being behind time. 
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LESSON CXIII. 

WILLIAM TELL 

Chabaotebs. — Gbsleb, the Austrian governor who ruled over severoA 
districts of Switzerland; Bassem, his officer ; an(2 William Tsix^ 
a 8udss patriot, 

Sarnem. Down, slaTe I upon thy knees before 
The governor, and beg for mercy. 

Oesler. Does he hear ? 

Sar. He does, but brayes thy power. — 

[To TelL] Down, slave ! and ask for life. 

Oes. [To TelLI Why speakest thou not? 

Tell For wonder. 

Oes. Wonder ? 

Tell Yes, that thou shonldst seem a man ! 

Oes. What should I seem ? 

Tell A monster! ] 

Oes. Ha ! Beware ! think on thy chains. 

Tell Though they were double, and did weigh me down ,\ 

Prostrate to earth, methinks I could rise up q 

Erect with nothing but the honest pride 1 

Of telling thee, usurper, to thy teeth, i 

Thou art a monster I Thiuk upon my chaina I I 

How came they on me ? I 

Oes. Darest thou question me ? 

Tell Darest thou answer ? 

Oes. Beware my vengeance ! 

Tell Can it more than kill ? 

Oes. And is not that enough ? 

Tell No, not enough ; 

It cannot take away the grace of life, — 
The comeliness of look that virtue gives, — 
Its port erect with consciousness of truth. — 
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Its rich attire of honorable deeds, — 
Its fair report that's rife on good men's tongnes ; 
It cannot lay its hands on these, any more 
Than it can plack his brightness from the sun. 
Or with polluted finger tarnish it. 
Ges, Bnt it may make thee writhe. 

Tell. It may; and I may say, 

Oo on, though it should make me groan again. 

Oes. Whence comest thou ? 

Telh From the mountains. 

Oes, Canst tell me any news from them ? 

Tell. Ay ; they watch no more the avalanche. 

Oes. Why so ? 

Tell. Because they look for thee. The hurricane 
Comes unawares upon them ; from its bed 
The torrent breaks, and finds them in its track. 

9e8. What then ? 

Tell. They thank kind Heaven that it is not thou. 

Thou hast perverted nature in them. The earth 
Presents her fruit to them, and is not thanked. 
The harvest sun is constant and they scarce 
Betum his smile. Their flocks and herds increase, 
And they look on as men who count a loss. 
There's not a blessing which Heaven gives them, bui 
The thought of thee doth wither to a curse. 
As something they must lose, and had far better lack 

Ges. 'Tis well. I'd have them as their hills 

That never smile, though wanton summer tempt 
Them e'er so much. 

Tell. But they do sometimes smile. 

Oea. Ah ! when is that? 

TelL When they do pray for vengeance. 

Oea. Vengeance ! dare they pray for that P 

Tell. They dare ; and they expect it too. 
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Oea. Whence do they expect it ? 

Tell, From Heayen^ and their own true hearts. 

Oes. [To 8amen,'\ Lead in his son. Now will I take 

Vengeance. [To Tell, as the boy enters.'] I have 
destined him 

To die along with thee. 
Tell. To die ! for what ? he's but a child. 
Oes. He's thine, howeyer. 
Tell. He is an only child. 
Oes, So much the easier to crash the race. 
Tell. He may haye a mother. 
Oes. So the yiper hath ; 

And yet who spares it for the mother's sake P 
Telh I talk to stone ! I'll talk to it no more. 

Come, my boy, I taught thee how to liye^ 

111 teach thee how to die. 
Oes. But first, I'd see thee make 

A trial of thy skill with that same bow 

Thy arrows neyer miss, 'tis said. 
Tell What is the trial ? 

Oes. Thou lookest upon thy boy as though thou guessest it ? 
Tell. Look upon my boy ! What mean you ? 

Look upon my boy, as though I guessed it ! 

Ouessed the trial thou'dst haye me make I 

Guessed it instinctiyely 1 Thou dost not mean — 

No, no — ^thou wouldst not have me make 

A trial of my skill upon my child 1 

Impossible I I do not guess thy meaning. 
Oes. I'd see thee hit an apple on his head, 

Three hundred paces off. 
Tell. Great Heayen ! 
Oes. On this condition, only, will I spare 

His life and thine. 
Tell. Ferocious monster ! Make a father 

Murder his own child .' — 
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Oes. Dost thou consent ? 
T$ll. With his own hand I 

The hand I've led hinx, when an infant, by ! 

My hands are free from blood, and have no taste 

For it, that they should drink my child s. 

FU not murder my boy for Gesler ! 
Boy. You will not hit me, father! You'll be sure 

To hit the apple. Will you not save me, father? 
Tell. Lead me forth : I'll make the trial 
Boy. Father I— 
Tell. Speak not to me : 

Let me not hear thy voice. Thou must be dumb ! 

And so should all things be. Earth should be 
dumb! 

And Heaven, unless its thunders muttered at 

The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it. 

Give me my bow and quiver 1 
Oes. When all is ready. Samem, measure hence 

The distance, three hundred paces. 
Tell Will he do it fairly? 
Oes. What is't to thee, fairly or not ? 
Tell. 0, nothing! — A little thing, 

A very little thing ; I only shoot 

At my child ! [Sarnem prepares to measure.] 

Villain, stop ! You measure against the sun. 
Oes. And what of that ? 

What matter, whether to or from the sun ! 
Tell. I'd have it at my back. The sun should shine 

Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots; 

I will not shoot against the sun I 
Oes. Give him his way. 
Tell. I should like to see the apple I must hit. 
Ges. There ! take that. 
Tell. YouVe picked the smallest one. 
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Oes. I know I have. Thy skill will be 

The greater if thou hittest it 
TeH True 1 true 1 I did not think of that, 

I wonder I did not think of thatl A larger one 

Had giyen me a chance to save my boy. 

Give me my bow I Let me see my quiver I 
Oes. Give him a single arrow. 
TeU. Let me see my quiver. *Tis not 

One arrow in a dozen I would use 

To shoot with at a dove^ much less 

A dove like thai 
Gfes. Show him the quiver. 
TeU, Is the boy ready ? Keep silence now. 

For Heaven's sake^ and be my witnesses, 

That if his life's in peril from my hand, 

'Tis only for the chance of saving it : 

For mercy's sake, keep motionless and silent I [He 
shoots.] 

[Sarnem enters with the apple on the arroto^s point.'] 
8ar. The boy is safe ; no hair of him is touched I 
Tell. Thank Heaven I thank Heaven I 
Oes. TTneqnaled archer! why this arrow concealed P 
TdL To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy * 
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LESSON CXIV. 

THE FOUNTAIN 

L Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing. 
From mom till night I 
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2. Into the moonlight. 

Whiter than snow. 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow . 

3. Into the starlight. 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day I 

4. Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward 
Never aweary; 

5. Glad of all weathers, 

Still seeming best. 

Upward or downward. 

Motion, thy rest ; 

6. Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 
Changed every momeb^^ 
Ever the same; 

7. Ceaseless aspiring. 

Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element. 

8. Glonous fountain I 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constanf 
Upward like thee I 
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LESSON CXV. 

OPPOSITE EXAMPLES 

1. I ASK fhe young man, who is jnst forming his habita 
of lif e^ or just beginning to indulge those habitual trains 
of thought out of which habits grow, to look around him, 
and mark the examples whose fortune he would covet, or 
whose fate he would abhor. Even as we walk the streets, 
we meet with exhibitions of each extreme. 

2. Here, behold a patnarch, whose stock of vigor three- 
score years and ten seem hardly to have impaired. His 
erect form, his firm step, his elastic limbs, and undimmcd 
senses, are so many certificates of good conduct ; or, rather, 
so many jewels and orders of nobility with which natv«e 
has honored him for his fidelity to her laws. 

3. His fair complexion shows that his blood has neve»f 
been corrupted ; his pure breath, that he has never yielded 
his digestive apparatus to abuse; his exact language and 
keen apprehension, that his brain has never been drugged 
or stupefied by the poisons of distiller or tobacconist. 

4. Enjoying his appetites to the highest, he has pre- 
served the power of enjoying them. As he drains the cup 
of life, there are no lees at the bottom. His organs will 
reach the goal of existence together. Painlessly as a candle 
bums down in its socket, so will he expire ; and a little 
imagination would convert him into another Enoch, trans- 
lated from earth to a better world without the sting of 
death. 

5. But look at an opposite extreme, where an opposite 
history is recorded. What wreck so shocking to behold as 
the wreck of a dissolute man ; — the vigor of life exhausted, 
and yet the first steps in an honorable career not taken : iQ 
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himself a lazar-honse of diseases ; dead^ but, by a heathen- 
ish custom of society, not buried. 

6. Bogaes have had the initial letter of their title burned 
into the palms of their hands : even for murder^ Gain was 
only branded on the forehead ; but over the whole person 
%>f fhe debauchee or the inebriate, the signatures of infamy 
written* 
7. How nature brands him with stigma and opprobrium ! 
^ow she hangs labels all over him, to testify her disgust at 
Ids existence, and to admonish others to beware of his ex- 
ample I How she loosens all his joints, sends tremors 
along his muscles, and bends forward his frame, as if to 
bring him upon all-fours with kindred brutes, or to degrade 
him to the reptile's crawling 1 

8. How she disfigures his countenance, as if intent upon 
obliterating all traces of her own image, so that she may 
swear she never made him 1 How she pours rheum over 
bis eyes, sends foul spirits to inhabit his breath, and shrieks, 
as with a trumpet, from every pore of his body, '' Belwld a 
Beast 1 ^ 

9. Such a man may be seen in the streets of our cities 
every day ; if rich enough, he may be found in the saloons, 
at the tables of the ** Upper Ten ;'* but surely, to every 
man of purity and honor, to every man whose wisdom, as 
well as whose heart, is unblemished, the wretch who comes 
cropped and bleeding from the pillory, and redolent with 
its appropriate perfumes, would be a guest or a companion 
far less offensive and disgusting. 

10. Now let the young man, rejoicing in his manly pro- 
portions, and in his comelmess, look on this picture, and 
on this, and then say, after the likeness of which model he 
intends his own erect stature and sublime countenance 
shall be configured. 
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LESSON CXVI. 

DRIFTING. 

Thoiiab Buohavav EiAD (bom ISSS, died 187S) was bom in Chester Ck>aiity, 
PennBylyania. At the age of aeventeeii he went to Cincinnati and studied 
ecolpture. In 1868 he went to Florence, Italy, where he reeided much of the 
time. He was acnlptor, painter, and poet, attaining distinction in each. 

1. Mt soul to-day 
Is far away^ 

Sailing the YesuTian Bay ; 

My winged boat^ 

A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote : 

2. Bound purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 

Where high rocks throw, 

Through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow. 

3. Far, yague, and dim. 
The mountains swim ; 

While on Vesuvius' misty brim. 

With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
Overlooking the yolcanic lands. 

L Here Ischia smiles 

O'er liquid miles ; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles^ 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 
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5. I heed not^ if 
My rippling skiff 

Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff ; 

With dreamful eyes. 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 

6. Under the walls, 
Where swells and falls 

The bay's deep breast at intervals, 

At peace I lie. 

Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 

7. The day, so mild. 

Is Heaven's own child. 
With earth and ocean reconciled ; 

The airs I feel 

Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 

8. Over the rail 
My hand I trail. 

Within the shadow of the sail ; 

A joy intense. 

The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 

9. With dreamful eyes. 
My spirit lies 

Where summer sings and never dies ; 

O'erveiled with vines. 

She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 
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10. Her children^ hid 
The cliffs amid^ 

Are gamboling with the gamboling kid^ 

Or down the walls. 

With tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like water-falls. 

11. The fisher's child. 
With tresses wild. 

Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled. 

With glowing lips, 

Sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 

12. Yon deep bark goes 
Where TraflSc blows. 

From lands of sun to lands of snows ; 

This happier one. 

Its course is run. 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 

13. Oh, happy ship ! 
To rise and dip. 

With the blue crystal at your lip ! 

Oh, happy crew ! 

My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew I • 

14. No more, no more 
The worldly shore 

Upbraids me with its loud uproar 1 

With dreamful eyes. 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise 1 
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MEMORY GEMS. 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long. 
And 80 make life, death, and the vast forever. 
One grand^ eweet song. 



EmOBLBT. 



Ponder well, and know the right. 
Onward then, with all thy migjit I 
Haste not I years can ne'er atone 
For one reckless action done. 



Gobtha 



Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees I 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play I 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith. 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown. 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own ! 

WHrnuBB. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 

Amid these earthly damps. 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 

May be heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no Death I What seems so is transition. 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose portal we call death I 

LONOFBLLOW. 
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With malice toward none ; with charity for all ; with 
firmness in the rights as God giives us to see the rights let 
ns press forward to finish the work we are in. 

Abraham LnrcoLN. 

I love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost ; that 
the characters of men are moulded and inspired by what 
their fathers have done ; that treasured up in American 
souls are all the unconscious influences of the great deeds 
of the Anglo-Saxon race^ from Agincourt to Bunker Hill. 
It was such an influence that led a young Greek, two thou- 
sand years ago, when musing on the battle of Marathon, 
to exclaim, ^'The trophies of Miltiades will not let me 

sleep 1 " 

James A. Garfield. 

From the hour of the invention of printing, books, and 

not kings, were to rule in the world. Weapons forged in 

the mind, keen-edged, and brighter than a sunbeam, were 

to supplant the sword and the battle-ax. 

WmppLE. 

The healing of the world 

Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 

Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 

Break up the night, and make it beautiful. 

Batard Taylor. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners ana fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

COWPBR. 




OF SOME OF THE MOST DIFFICULT WORDS USED 

IN THIS READER. 

EXPLANATIONS. 



n. 


means a noon. 


a. 


means an adjective 


T, 


•• •• verb. 


adv. 


« •* adverb. 


p. 


- participle. 







The figures wUMn the curved Unet imdicate a ieeson in whieh 
toifte form of the word is used. 



A. 

ab Bti&e^tion, n. (79), absence of 
mind ; act of separating a thing ; 
taking away from. 

a byes', n« (39), a deep pit ; any 
very deep place. 

S/€-«la mft'tions, n. (60), shouts of 
praise and approval ; praises. 

a«-e6m'pa ni ments. n« (62), things 
which go with. 

a€ «5st'ed, p* v. (1), addressed ; 
spoken to ; to address, to speak 
to. 

M €li'mu Ifit ed, p» v» (57), stored 
up ; collected ; to collect ; to ac- 
quire. 

S/£'qui §i^tion§, n. (5), things ac- 
quired; money laid up ; wealth. 



&d'amant, n. (77), a very hard 
stone; anything which is ex- 
tremely hard. 

&d'a m&n'tine, a. (78), very hard ; 
made of adamant. 

&d> quSte ly, adv» (90), fully ; in 
a complete manner. 

5d'ver taged', p. v. (3), gave no- 
tice; published. 

af fli€'tion, n. (10), great sorrow \ 
misfortune; pain. 

S.f 'flu euQc, n. (5), an abundant 
supply; riches; plenty. 

Af ri€ an, n. (22), born in Africa • 
descended from a native of Af- 
rica. 

a ^I'i ty, n. (91), quickness ; read- 
iness ; rapidity. 
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al tSr'nate, a. (90), hj turns ; one 
following the other. 

a maze'ment, n. (82), wonder ; 
astonishment; perplexity. 

an g^VS^, a. (80), like the angels ; 
yery good ; better than human 
beings. 

&n'i m5s'i tj, n. (88), ill-feeling ; 
enmity; hatred. 

an ni'hi Ifit ed, j>. v. (81), entirely 
destroyed; to destroy. 

&Q'ni vSr^sa ry, n. (60), a stated 
time ; a day or time returning 
regularly. 

an t&g'o nist, n. (88), an enemy ; 
one who opposes. 

an tig'i pftt ed, p. v. (S9, 81), ex- 
pected ; to expect ; to look for ; 
to come in before another. 

Ant fire'tie, a. (90), southern. 

&p'a thy, ft. (89), lack of feeling ; 
indi£ference. 

a p51'o gize, v. (88), to ask pardon 
for ; to make excuses or expla- 
nations. 

ap pfix'ent ly, adv. (29), seem- 
ingly; clearly; in appearance. 

ap plftufe^ n. (60), praise ; ap- 
proval by clapping the hands, 
etc. 

ip'pro bfi'tion, n. (86, 60), ap- 
proYal; commendation. 

fa/^hi tSef tir al. a. (43), relating 
to the art of building. 

Xre'tie, a. (90), northern. 

as sgnt'ed, p. v. (44). agreed to ; 
to agree ; to consent. 

&6'si dli'i ty, n. (5), diligence ; close 
attention to business ; indus- 
try. 



Salter, n. (68), a small flower, as 

the china aster, 
as tr5n^o mieg, n. (67), books on 

astronomy ; books about the 

stars, 
at t&ch^ment, n« (1), affection for ; 

something listened to another 

thing, 
at tired', p. v. (67), dressed ; to 

dress ; to adorn, 
ftu're Ole, n. (78), a circle of rays 

of light around the head, or 

around the whole body; crown 

of glory, 
ftu rC'r&, n. (90), Northern lights 

light of the early morning, 
ftu rC^ral, a. (90), belonging to the 

Northern lights ; relating to the 

aurora. 
XVa ri'doiis, a. (5), very tond of 

money ; greedy of gain. 

B. 

Bft1i)el, n. (87), an ancient city ; a 

place of confusion, 
bftl^drie, n. (60), an ornamented 

belt or girdle, 
b&r'rister, n. (79), lawyer; one 

learned in the law. 
bSa^'gle, n. (88), a small dog used 

for hunting hares. 
bSck'oned, p, v. (19), made mo 

tions to with the hand or fin- 
gers. 
bel'lOw ing, p. v. (91), making 

a loud noise like an ox or a 

cow; to make a loud, hollow 

noise, 
be nSM ^ent, tu (42), benevolent; 

kind ; doing good. 
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lie Boech^ v. {9S), to aak veiy ear- 

nestly. 
bi^son, n. (91), an animal leaem- 

l)ling an ox. 
blUnd^ish ments, ft. (79), charms ; 

pleasures; joys. 
bias phSm'ing, p. v, (26), to speak 

wickedly ; to revile, 
blinking, p» a. (19), winking; 

looking with the eyes half 

shut, 
blithe, a. (96), meny; joyons; 

sprightly. 
bl5tched, a. (60), covered with 

coarse spots, 
bois'ter oi&s, a, (20), noisy ; rude ; 

loud mirth. 
l>ow^er, n. (96), an arbor ; a cov- 
ered place shaded by branches 

of trees, 
br&g'gart, n. (31, 60), boaster; vain 

fellow. 
brSu'dished, v. p> (62), moved 

rapidly; swung; to wave; to 

move rapidly. 
br& vu'r&, n. (80), a peculiar piece 

of music. 
br§wn'y, €U (76), large ; strong, 
biim^per, n. (40), a drinking ves- 
sel ; a cup. 
b^li er, a. (36), larger ; heavier ; 

stronger. 
biir'rOw, n, v» (74), a hole in the 

ground made by some animal as 

a place of safety ; to make a hole 

for shelter, etc. 

C. 

ea pri'doiis, a. (79), unsteady ; 
£ckle : full of whima 



•ea pxl^dotUi ness, n. (79), fickle- 
ness; changeablenesB. 

•e&t^ar&et, no (18), a waterfall: 
water falling over a precipice. 

•e§u'tious, a. (39), careful ; watch- 
ful ; in a guarded way. 

qe ISs^tial, a. (17), heavenly ; be- 
longing in heaven. 

^Sn'sor, n. (41), critic ; judge; one 
who examines. 

^nt'H ries, n. (68), hundreds of 
years ; very long times. 

chfir^^rs, n. (62), horses; high- 
spirited horses. 

ch&s^tise ment, n« (93), punish- 
ment ; pain inflicted. 

^jhiv'al ry, n, (20), courtesy ; kind- 
ness. 

•ehrdn'i €leg, n. (38), stories; his- 
tories written in a peculiar way. 

^r'-eling, p. v. (4), moving in a 
circle; revolving around some- 
thing. 

<^€uit, n. (29), a going round; 
a journey over an appointed 
way. 

^yiv'i*, a. (41), relating to a city, or 
to the laws of a state. 

Qiv'il i za'tion, n. (38), culture ; re- 
finement. 

elam'oT oils, a. (29), noisy ; utter- 
ing loud cries. 

-elSav'ing, p. a* (33), dividing; 
separating. 

•edm'mon ly, adv* (34), usually ; 
frequently ; femiliarly ; in com- 
mon. 

•eom pgt'i tor, n. (50), rival ; one 
who seeks the same thing whicb 
another seeks. 
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•eom pOg'are, n. (60), calmneas ; 
quietneBS of mind or maimer. 

edm'rade, n. (66)» companion ; 
mate ; fellow-soldier. 

«on ^Saled^ v.p, (5, 6), hid ; kept 
secret ; covered from sight 

•«on Qgive', v. (50)« to think ; to 
imagine ; to have an idea. 

•eon'^fer en^, n. (84, 89), meeting ; 
consultation ; interview. 

•eon Adding Ij, adv. (67), without 
fear; trustingly. 

«on jSet'lires, n. (36), guesses; 
sunnises; opinions. 

«0n'sdoiis nesB, n. (47), sense ; 
knowledge. 

«0n^Be •erSt ed, v, p. (56). sacred ; 
set apart for special use ; to set 
apart for sacred purposes. 

edn^stan ^, n* (61), stability; free- 
dom from change. 

eSn'tem plfite, or «on tSm^plSte, v* 
(5), think over; look at ; consider. 

«on tSmpt^ n. (18), feeling of dis- 
dain; showing that one thinks 
something is mean, or vile, 

•eon tig'a oils, a. (88), adjoining ; 
close to ; toudiing. 

eon viil'sive, a. (81)« violent ; at- 
tended with spasms. 

eSpse, n. (59), a grove of small 
trees and bushes. 

«6r^date, a. (85), shaped like a 
heart 

«6r^mo rant, n. (77), a sea-bird — 
a glutton ; a greedy fellow. 

eSr'o nets, n. (41), small crowns; 
inferior crowns ; crowns. 

«6r^pa len ^y, n« (80). excessive 
fatness. 



eSr'us •eft'lions, n. (90), flashes ol 

light; sparkles, 
eoon^sel or, n« (61), one who gives 

advice and counsel, 
edv'er let, n. (85), the upper cover 

of a bed ; a bed-cfpread. 
•erouch, v. (85, 62), to lie down 

close; to stoop low; to bend 

down, 
•eiir^vet ing, p. (84), riding; mov- 
ing with a peculiar leaping mo. 

tion. 

D. 

dilin^ty, a. (99), delicate; very 

nice ; beautiful, 
de ^p^tion, n« (44), artifice ; trick; 

act of making a person think or 

believe what is not true, 
de flowered^, p. v. (95), deprived 

of flowers ; to strip of the flow- 

ers. 
de libber ate ly, (tdv» (60), slowly; 

carefully, 
de li^doiis, a. (80), beautiful ; de- 
lightful ; very excellent 
de mSan'ing, p. (84), to behave; 

behaving; acting. 
dSn'tate, a. (85), shaped like a 

tooth, 
de serip^tion, n. (84), sort ; kind ; 

a sketch of anything, 
de 8p5nd'en ^y, n. (35), discourage 

ment; low spirits; lackof conr 

age. 
des pStle, a. (104), arbitrary ; ty 

rannical. 
dSt'es ttl'tion, or dS'tes tS'tion, «#. 

(34), great dislike; hatred; loath 

ing. 
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ie VQlcl^ a. (02). destitute ; with- 
out the thing spoken of. 

deztftrl ij, n. (60), skill ; activity; 
readiness in doing anything. 

dle^tfit ed« v. (79), decided ; made 
necessary. 

di lSm^m&, or dl lSm^m&, n. (44, 
105), state of doubt; condition 
in which any course of action 
seems full of difficulties. 

di mSn^sions, n« (29), size ; extent. 

dim^pleg, n. (33), little spots ; in- 
dentations. 

din'^gy, a. (19), dirty ; dark ; un- 
pleasant. 

dis e6m'fit ed, v. p. (62), to defeat ; 
to outwit ; defeated ; beaten. 

dis •ebid^ant, a. (91), unpleasant 
to the ear ; out of tune ; harsh. 

dis p&tched^ v. p. (85), sent ; to 
send ; to perform ; to execute. 

dis'si pSt ed, v. a. (80, 84, 77), to 
waste ; destroy ; wasteful ; bad ; 
scattered, weakened. 

dr&b^bling, p» (25), to make wet ; 
to dirty with mud and water. 

dra g6bn\ n. (62)» a soldier who 
usually fights on horseback. 

drow^gi ness, n* (47), Inclination 
to sleep ; sleepiness. 

E. 

WulU'tion, n« (88), oatborsts; 

exhibitions, 
^^en tri<;l ty, n. (35,57), oddity ; 

being unlike other people. 
S«h'oless, a. (51), without sounds ; 

silent. 
Sd'dy, n. (81), a whirlpool ; a cur- 

fent of water moving in «. direc- 



tion opposite to the main cu» 

rent, 
e mfi'd fit ed, v. p, (85), thin ; lean. 

wasted away ; to pine away, 
e merg'ing, p, (105), coming out ; 

to come out. 
en &m^el, Vm a* n* (30), to oovei 

with something which makes a 

very smooth surface; covered; 

substance to put upon the sur- 
face to make it smooth, 
en «0'mi Hm, n. (50), praises ; 

words of approval, 
en ^Sn'der ing, p» (71), forming *, 

coming into existence, 
en grossed, t;. p. (79), fully occu- 
pied; to occupy, 
en shrined^ v. p, (21), to preserve 

with care ; put away safely in 

a sacred place ; placed in a 

shrine, 
en thtl^ gi S$m, n. (85, 79), zeal ; 

earnestness; exdtement. 
en vgroped, v. p^ (81, 91), shut 

from sight ; to cover ; to en* 

dose, 
en vi'ron, v. (4), surround ; en- 
close ; encircle. 
Sr'mine, n. (78), a small animal 

whose fur is very valuable ; the 

fur of this animal. 
essSyed', v. (85), attempted; made 

an effort ; to try. 
es tran^e^ment, n. (84), loss ot 

love for each other ; separation 

in feeling. 
etLlo ^, n. (42), praise ; a speech 

in honor of some one. 
ex hansf'ed, v, p. (29), worn out 

very much wearied ; to weaiy. 
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Sz'pe dX^tioD, tio (71X enterprifle ; a 

nnmber of persons going to- 

gether for some purpose. 
Sz'pi fttes, V* (30), to atone for ; to 

make satisfaction for ; atones. 
ex ploit^ n. (82, 88), deed ; heroic 

act ; some great performance. 
^zfqvL\ §ite, a. (18, 71), exceedingly 

fine ; very excellent ; very good. 
Sx^tri «fite, v. (66), to free ; to get 

out of ; to liberate, 
ey'iies, n. (88), places where some 

birds of prqr make their nests. 

F. 

fa miliar Ize, v» (76), to make well 

acquainted : to become used to. 
fa tligue^ n. v. (82, 94), to tire ; 

weariness ; to weary, 
fe rC^'i ty, n. (88), cruelty ; f uiy ; 

sayageness. 
fer tni ty, n. (60), richness ; that 

which makes land produce 

abundantly. 
feUd, n. (88), quazrel ; hatred, 
fil^ter ing, p. a. (69), going 

through in drops, or in yeiy 

little streams, 
fl&t^ter y, n. (1), fUse praise, 
flaunting, j9. (80), spreading out ; 

gaudy ; very showy, 
flScked, V. (81), spotted; Tarie- 

gated ; to spot. 
flOr'ing, n, (14), coins of gold or 

silver, 
fioun'der ing, p« (91), straggling ; 

struggling as an animal In the 

mire ; rolling about, 
flow^er Sts, n. (40), little flow- 



fo'li a^, n. (80), leaves ; dusten 

of leaves, flowers, branches. 
fOli 08,f i. (85), books; large books; 

books made of sheets of paper 

folded once. 
fSr^eign, a. (84), strange; from 

another country. 
fOr^, n. (75), place where the 

blacksmith heats his iron, 
friig^ment, n. (65, 69), a small 

piece ; portion left ; a small 

I>art. 
frgught, V. p. (95), filled ; load. 

ed. 
frSyed, V. p. (60), worn ; worn so 

that the outside is loose ; to 

wear on the edge, 
frig^ate, n. (88), a particular kind 

of vessel ; a ship, 
frisk'ing, p. (84, 101), leaping in a 

playful manner ; playing, 
fru g&ll ty, n. (5, 89), careful use ; 

economy; prudence, 
f jin-e^tion, n. (69), duty ; office. 

Q. 

gftpe, V. (81), to open ; to yawn. 

gftr'ner, n. v. (12, 83), to store 
for safe keeping; a building 
for grain ; store ; gather. 

^n^er oils, a. (14), noble ; benev- 
olent ; liberaU 

j^g^nie, n. (28), an imaginary being 
supposed to be able to do won- 
derful things. 

^gn'tl ine, a, (107), real ; true. 

giSan, V. (12), pick up carefully; 
collect scattered things. 

gloaming, n. (45), dusk ; twi 
lifffat 
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gOr^mand Ize, v. (100), to eat 
greedily; to eat more than 
enough. 
gT&nd'etlr, ff»« (85, 91), majestj; 

nobleness; greatness. 
^rlpli'i« al ly, adv. (71), clearly ; 

in a sprightly, ylvid way, 
grXv'i ty, n. (82), dignity ; sobri- 
ety, 
griibbed, t;. (100), dog; to dig; to 

dig roots, etc. 
gnard^i an ship, n. (84), protec- 
tion ; care, 
goile^less, a. (42), free from goile ; 
true ; without deceit. 

H. 

Mb'i tUde, n. (48X habits ; way 
and place of living and act- 
ing. 

li&l'le ItL^jah, n. (08), a word used 
to praise God, or to show joy. 

hal 1<3&'ing, v. p. (25), calling 
loudly; calling to some one in 
a loud voice. 

h&s'tate, a. (85), shaped like the 
head of a spear. 

h&unt'ed, v, p. (84), supposed to 
be inhabited by spirits ; fre- 
quented. 

hktVer, n. (97), a beautiful flow- 
ering plant or shrub. 

hSrVa^e, n. (91), grass ; herbs 
and other things of a like na- 
ture; leaves. 

he rgdl ta ry, a. (88), by birth ; 
oomiog down from father to 
8on. 

hSr'e sies, n. (88), Mse doctrines ; 
notions not like one's own. 



hSr'o Ine, n. (81), a noble woman ; 

a woman who does great and 

good deeds. 
Hes pt^r'i dS§, n. (48), some ladies 

of old time who were said to 

have orchards bearing goldea 

fruit 
Hes pS'ri an, n. a* (68), western ; 

situated in the west. 
hS§l tfite, V. (91), to wait ; to de- 

lay ; to be undecided, 
hid'e otLs, a. (104), horrid ; fright- 

ful ; shocking, 
hireling, n. (84), one who works 

for wages, 
hoist'ed, p. v. (25), lifted up ; t<i 

raise up. 
ho wring, p, (26), to utter a sound 

like a wild animal; to utter 

sounds of distress, 
htie, w. (95), color ; tint, 
hu mfineHy, adv* (84), as a man 

ought to feel ; tenderly ; pleas 

antly. 
hu m&n^i ty, n. (14), kindness ; dis- 
position to help one in trouble, 
hiim'driim, a. (81). dull ; stu- 
pid, 
htl'^mid, a. (80), damp; moist 

wet 
hy'menS'al, a, (95), relating to 

marriage ; joyous, 
hys tSrl«s, n. (84), nervous fits ; 

excitements. 

I. 

ig'no min^i oUs, a. (62), disgrace 
ful ; shameful ; dishonorable. 

im'mi nen<^, n. (62), closeness 
near at hand. 
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im'mor t&ll ty, n. (94), state in 
which one is not subject to 
death ; life after the death of 
the body. 

Im p&led^ />• i;. (81), stuck fast ; 
fixed upon a stake ; to fix upon 
a stake. 

fan pfi'tient, a. (65), not patient ; 
fretful ; uneasy. 

Im pa'tient I7, adv» (19), in an 
impatient manner. 

fan pSt'd ous, a. (62, 106), hastj ; 
violent; eager. 

im^po tent, a. (89), weak ; without 
stren^h. 

In'«an tS'iions, n. (84), ceremo- 
nies ; words said to cause the 
presence of spirits. 

in'gi dent, n. (47), event ; any- 
thing which happens. 

in Slsri ate, n. v. a drunkard ; to 
make one drunk. 

m'«on v5n^en<je, n. (47), trouble ; 
anything which is in the way ; 
lack of fitness. 

In -eredl ble, a. (62), very great ; 
beyond belief. 

in'de <;!§flon, n. (29, 91), hesitation ; 
uncertainty of mind. 

in Sv^i ta ble, a. (62), sure ; not to 
be . avoided ; something which 
must be. 

in'ex prSss'i bly, adv. (76, 77), 
beyond what can be told or ex- 
pressed. 

Infe'riCr'ity, n. (60), state of 
being lower or less in some re- 
spect. 

in f Sst', V. (77), to trouble ; annoy ; 
to come into. 



in firml tieg, n. (36), weaknesses 

pains; diseases, 
in flSxl ble, a. (84), firm ; nol 

easily moved ; can not b« 

bent, 
in fdrm'ant, n» (66), one who in 

forms, tells, etc. 
in ntL^mer a ble, a* (82), that can 

not be numbered ; very many, 
in qulr^ieg, n. (14), questions; ask* 

ing for information, 
in serip^tion, n. (84), words writ* 

ten upon ; words cut in stone, 
in seru^ta ble, a, (84), not easy to 

understand; hard to explain; 

mysterious, 
in 8in'tlS^tion§, n. (60), statements 

made in such a way as to imply 

more than is said, 
in stinet'ive ly, atlv. (62, 113), 

without thought ; by impulse, 
in^sti ttLt ed, p» v. (82), made; 

appointed ; to set up ; to ap- 
point, 
in'ter f Sr^en<^, n. (48), taking part 

in ; opposing or aiding ; getting 

into the way. 
in^tima^, n. (84), familiarity; 

close acquaintance, 
in tru'sive ly, adv* (18), without 

invitation ; when not desired, 
in vSs'ti gfit ed, p. v. (34), exam- 
ined; to inquire into^ found 

out. 
ir rgv'o -ea bly, adv. (79), beyond 

the possibility of being recalled; 

in a permanent manner, 
it'er fiction, n. (78), repetition ; 

doing or saying a thing over and 

over many tfanea. 
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J. 

(Sd'ed,2>. V. (84), tired; exhausted; 
to tire ; to weary. 

i&un^tj, a. (101), showy ; in an af- 
fected manner. 

j&r^in, n. (60), a jacket; short 
coat* 

ICni ty, n. (77), gayety ; good na- 
ture. 

jo/anQe, n. (95), joy ; gayety ; en- 
joyment ; power to enjoy. 

K. 

keel, n. (56), part of the bottom 

of a ship ; a ship. 
keep'sSke, n. (54), something kept 

for the sake of some person, 
kid^n&p er, n* (88), man-stealer ; 

one who takes a person away 

contrary to law. 
knell, n. (108), the pecoliar stroke 

of a bell to indicate death, or 

Borrow. 

L. 

l&p^pets, n. (64), parts which hang 

loose ; pieces of a cap made to 

cover the ears. 
IXshed, p. V. (78), beaten with a 

lash ; beaten by storms and 

tidas ; to strike with a lash ; 

tied to something, 
launched, p, v, (62), pushed off 

into the water ; to put a ship 

or boat into the water ; to set 

forth. 
l§n^rels, n. (89), honors ; praises ; 

rewards, 
lei'fure ly, adv. (39), slowly ; in 

a deliberate way. 



Igth^ar gy, n. (85), stupor ; drow 
siness ; dullness. 

lietL tgn'ant, n. (14, 62), an officel 
of a company of soldiers ; usu- 
ally the second in command. 

I0ath^s6me, a» (85), disgusting; 
very disagreeable. 

low'ering,p. a, (97), threatening 
a storm ; cloudy. 

ItLst, n. (41), passion; strong de- 
sire, usually wrong. 

lux tL^ri ant, a. (84), producing 
abundantly ; a large growth ; 
having more than enough. 

M. 

ma^^dan, n. (19, 22), one able 

to do strange and wonderful 

things. 
mSgls trate, n. (88), officer of the 

law; a judge, 
m&n'i fes tS^tions, ii. (90), things 

shown ; anything which ap- 
pears. 
m&n'H scripts, n. (76), writings 

books or papers filled with writ 

ing. 
mar^gin, n. (69), border ; edge , 

shore of a pond. 
mSs'quer ade^ n. (79), a party 

where people wear masks. 
mat'ed,p.v. (36), matched; united; 

equalled ; to match ; to marry, 
mat'tock, n. (5), a kind of picK ax. 
Me dtl'sa, n, (57), a person who is 

said to have had power to turn 

those who looked upon her into 

stone, 
mel an -eh^Vy, a» n. (53), sad ; 

gloomy; sadness; low spirits. 
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mi rSge^, n. (73), a peculiar state 
•f the atmosphere which gives 
the appearance of water, and by 
which things appear suspended 
mh the air. 

D ' I'an thrOpe, 9t. (34), a hater of 
mankind ; a morose person, 
as^chiev oiis, n. (34), troable- 
some ; full of tricks ; inclined 
to do harm. 

m5e^«asins, n. (25), a kind of 
shoe made of some soft mate- 
rial, such as deer-skin. 

mO^ment a rj, a, (29, 79), for a 
moment ; for a very short time. 

mfin'stroiis, a. (6, 23), very large ; 
unusual in form or character. 

molKing, p, (5), working with 
pain ; toiling very hard. 

mSr'ti fied, v. p, (60), vexed ; 
humbled; to humble; to pain, 
etc. 

mntelj, adv, (19), without speak- 
ing. 

mjB te'ri oils, a. (34, 89), strange ; 
not easily understood ; singular. 

N. 
nar rfit^ed, or n&r^rfit ed, p. v. (98), 

told ; related ; to tell in regular 

order ; to teU. 
ne ^Ss'si tie§, n. (14), things very 

much needed ; wants. 
n&e^ro m&n'^y, n. (34), art of 

magic ; art of doing strange 

things. 
nS-e'tar, n. (18), a very delicious 

drink, 
nerveless, a, (95), weak ; without 

energy. 



nimbly, adv. (94), in a rapid 
manner; by quick movements, 
lively. 

0. 

obliquely Oeek or Ilk), adv. (91X 
not straight forward; toward 
one side. 

of fl'cial, n. a. (73), pertaining to 
ofSce ; having authority. 

dr'^hes tr&, n. (79), a band of in< 
strumental musicians ; place in 
a hall which a band occupies. 

dr'-ehis, n. (63), a kind of flowers, 
of which the Lady's slipper is 
an example. 

dr'to Ian, n. (30), a bird about the 
size of a lark, very delicious 
food. 

out l&nd^ish, a* (34), st.^'ange ; for- 
eign; rude. 

P. 

plLr'al lei, a. (02), a line in the 
same direction as another and 
everywhere at the same distance 
from it. 

parch^ing, p. (79), scorching; dry- 
ing ; hence drying up sympathy 
etc. 

pfir'trid^e-bSr'ry, n. (100), a scar- 
let berry which grows on a trail- 
ing plant and remains through 
the winter. 

p&s^sion ate, a. (51), fall of strong 
feeling ; easily excited. 

pa th5tl«, a. (79), of a kind to 
touch the feeling of pity ; sad. 

pa thSt'i« al ly, adv. (96), in a 
manner to excite pity ; sadly ; 
sorrowfully 
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pa tirl^cian, n. a. (89), noble ; of 

\L\f^ birth. 
pe csOl'^iar, a. (91), otrange; unlike 

otliers. 
pgnd'^H liim, n. (S2>, the little lod 
and weight of a clock which 
Bering to and fro. 
pSxi^e trSte, v, (79), reach into ; 

pierce ; to make a way into. 
pSn'sion er§, n« (14), persons who 
receive monej regnlarlj from 
tlie government, or from some 
friend. 
pSn'^sive, a. (94), sad ; sorrowful ; 

tliougbtfnl. 
per 96ived', p. v. (28), seen ; to 

see ; to discover, 
per ggiVing, p, (62), discovering ; 
seeing ; getting a knowledge of. 
per ch&n^^, €idv, (70), possibly ; 

by chance, 
per Sn^ni al, a. (69), constant ; 

never ceasing, 
per^fume, n. (22), a substance 
which emits an agreeable odor ; 
a pleasant odor. 
pSr'il oils, a* (55), dangerous ; full 

of peril, 
per pSt'ti al, a. (69), continuing 
forever ; lasting a long time ; 
never stopping, 
peruse -etLt ed, p. v. (29), treated 
badly ; vexed ; to treat badly ; 
to injure, 
per suad'ed, p, v, (94), induced ; 
made willing ; to influence by 
arguments or entreaties. 
pSt^l Ole, n. (85), the stem, or stalk, 
which fastens the leaf to the 
twig; leaf -stalk. 



pStM fied, p» V. (58), changed to 
stone ; to make into stone. 

phi l&n'thro py, n. (86), good- will j 
kindness. 

piS^e'mSal, a<li;».(72), into small 
pieces ; in a manner to destroy 
entirely. 

piVgrim a^, n. (25), journey ; long 
walk ; journey to some sacred 
place. 

pl&id, n. (8), a blanket or shawl 
of several colors. 

plaints, n* (91), complaints; sor. 
rows; lamentations. 

plSa§'ure, n. v. (99), enjoyment ; 
gladness; joy; to give enjoy- 
ment. 

pSp'tLla^e, n. (68), common peo- 
ple ; a large number of people. 

pdr'^u pine, n. (25), a small ani- 
mal which is covered with sharp 
spines or quills. 

pre -cS'ri oils, a. (82), doubtful ; 
full of risk ; dangerous. 

pre (jed'enge, n. (60), rank ; going 
before ; priority in rank. 

prgd'e cjSs'sor, u. (105), one who 
goes before ; an ancestor. 

prSij'i pi^e, n. (6X a very steep 
and rocky descent ; perpendicu- 
lar descent. 

pre Qip'i tat ed, p. v. (91, 112), 
driven headlong; hurried; to 
hasten ; to be rash. 

pre dSm'i nSt ed, p. V. (35), got 
the mastery ; conquered ; to be* 
come master ; to control. 

pre pofl sSss'ing, a. (48), of such 
a kind as to please at first sight* 
pleasing. 
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pre tSnse^, n. (88), a reason given 
which is not the true one ; false 
show. 

pro -elfiim^ v. (89), to tell ; to tell 
aload ; to publish. 

pro -eared', p, v. (29), obtained ; 
to obtain ; to get. 

pro di^loiis ly, adv. (34), ex- 
tremely ; very ; wonderfully. 

pro fl^cient, n. (50), one who has 
skill ; who has learned how to 
do a thing well. 

pro fflse', a. (95), very abundant ; 
rich; liberal. 

pr6mpt'ly,a<li?. (3), quickly; read- 
ily; cheerfully. 

pro pi'tious, a. (84), favorable ; 
good. 

pro s«ribe', v. (34), to condemn ; 
to expose to harm ; to put out- 
side the protection of law. 

pr6v'6et, i«. (60), a person ap- 
pointed to preside ; judge. 

prox im'i ty, n. (62), closeness ; 
being very near. 

pro verbl al, a. (74), often men- 
tioned ; a sort of type of some- 
thing. 

pru^den<?e, n. (44), caution ; care ; 
proper foresight. 

pur'pdse Jy, adtu (3), on purpose ; 
by design. 

piiz'zled, p, v. (28), perplexed; 
confused ; to perplex. 

Q. 

quan'da ry, n. (34), condition of 

doubt ; perplexity ; uncertainty. 

quoth (kw5th), v. (6), said ; spoke. 



R. 

rfi^di fi'tor, n. (19), apparatus for 
heating by steam. 

r&n'«or ous, a. (34, 50), malicious ; 
spiteful; ugly. 

rSink, n. v. a» (12), [a.] strong; 
vigorous ; [v.] to place in lines 
in order; [ti.] position; line; 
\adv.'\ stoutly; vigorously. 

rftpt'llre, n. (5, 80), great joy ; hap- 
piness; pleasure. 

rapt'tlr otis, a. (30), very joyous ; 
happy. 

re-e'og nize, v. (67, 98), see what 
has been seen before ; discover ; 
call to mind ; know. 

re -eoiled', p, v, (91), turned back : 
retreated ; to start quickly back. 

rS«'ol l&e'tion, n» (18, 80), mem- 
ory ; act of recalling ; something 
remembered. 

r&«'om men dS'tion, n. (3), a let- 
ter, paper, or anything designed 
to procure favor or kindness. 

rS«'om pSnse, n. v, (51), reward ; 
pay I to give in return ; to 
pay. 

rg«'on ^iled, p. v, (84, 96), made 
friends again ; satisfied ; to 
make content ; to bring into 
agreement. 

re -crim'i nSte, v. (34), to speak 
back ; to accuse in turn. 

re doubt'a ble, a. (34), valiant ; 
terrible ; brave. 

re flS«'tions, n. (5), thoughts; 
thinking over and over again. 

re frain', n. (80), a verse or phrase 
which is repeated ; music, or any 
sound often repeated. 
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r§in§, n. (66), the lines b^ which 
a horse is guided. 

rSrish, n« (19), agreeable taste; 
appetite; fondness. 

re lii-e'tant, a. (19, 89), unwilling ; 
not desiring. 

T3 lii-e^tanQe, n. (60), unwilling- 
ness; hesitation. 

re mdrse^, 9U (52), deep sorrow and 
pain of mind in view of some 
wrong done. 

ren -edn'tre, n. (89), meeting of 
two parties ; fight ; contest. 

rgn'o vftt ed, />. v. (86, 69), re- 
vived ; restored ; to make new ; 
to repair. 

r6 paired', p» v. (6), went ; some- 
times to make new, or to 
mend. 

re prQach^ n. v» (20), blame ; cen- 
sure ; to blame ; to censure, 

re ggm^blan^, n* (67), likeness ; 
similarity. 

rgg'ervoir', n, (69), place where 
anything is kept in store, espe- 
cially water. 

re sp&et'ful ly, adv. (8), in a re- 
spectful manner ; gentlemanly. 

re verts', v. (18), goes back ; thinks 
over again ; returns. 

rife, a. (118), frequently repeated ; 
common. 

to m&n'ti«, a. (19), pleasing to the 
&ncy; strange; unusual; fine. 

rou§ed',p. V. (47), waked ; stirred 
up ; to ezdte ; to wake. 

rue, V. n. (40), to grieve ; to la- 
ment; sorrow; repentance. 

riis'ti-e, a« (18), rude ; rough ; 
plain. 



8. 

sag&^'ity, n» (8), knowledge; 

shrewdness ; wisdom, 
s&^it tate, a. (86), shaped like an 

arrow, 
s&p'phire (s&f'Ir or saf'ur), n. c/. 

(116), a precious stone ; made of » 

sapphire; beautiful, 
sft'traps, or s&t'raps, n. (87), gov- 
ernors of provinces ; under-offi- 

oers. 
s^I'en tist, n. (42), one who studies 

science, 
seour, v» (96), to run over; to 

search ; to rub hard. 
sSar, a. (68), dry ; withered, 
se dii«'tive, a* (62), apt to lead 

astray ; enticing. 
sSn'si bill ty, n. (80), power to 

feel and enjoy ; capacity to feel. 
sSn'try, n. (44), a soldier placed 

on guard ; a sentinel. 
sSp'ul-eher, n* (70), a grave; a 

tomb, 
se rSnl ty, n. (84), calmness of 

appearance ; quietness of mind. 
sSr'rate, a* (86), like the teeth of 

a saw. 
service a ble, a. (96), useful : valu- 
able ; good for service. 
shSl'ter, n. v. (97), protection ; 

place of safety ; to protect. 
shrewd1y,CMlv.(81), wisely; some- 
times not in a good sense. 
shriSklng, p. (26), to utter a 

sharp, pieroing sound; to 

scream, 
sin'ew y, a. (76), strong ; finn. 
sin'gu lar, a* (84), strange ; un- 

Tisqi^l, 
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NG^lar, a. (71), from the san ; re- 
lating to the sun. 

aoliroquies, n. (76), talks of 
a person alone, or with him- 
selt 

•5m^ber, a. (40, 71), dark ; dusky ; 
gloomy. 

8(S&the, r. (85, 70), to quiet ; to 
relieve pain ; to cahn ; to please. 

sousing, p. (34), plunging ; dip- 
ping into water. 

sp^ta -ele, n. (90), sight ; show ; 
an unusual scene. 

Q>!n^6t, n. (46), an instrument of 
music 

spite, n. (41), ill-will; hatred; 
envy. 

squalls, n. (97), sudden and short 
storms; violent winds. 

stagnfi^tion, n. (82), stopping; 
ceasing to act ; slow mov- 
ing. 

Bten t0^ri an, a. (62), very loud ; 
very strong. 

stock Sde^ n. (44), a strong fence 
made by setting posts in the 
ground dose together. 

strS,t^agem, n. (62), plan to de- 
ceive an enemy ; craft ; trick. 

su« ^eed'ing, p. a. (5), following; 
next after. 

T. 

t&^itttmlty n. (84), silence; 

disposition not to talk. 
t&l^i§ man, n. (84), protection ; 

charm ; something to keep off 

evil, 
t&n^trums, n. (84), ill-humor ; 

tricks ; bad behavior. 



tfir'nish, v. (118), to soil ; to de* 

stroy the brightness of a thing 

toiigure. 
tSl'e seOpe, n. (82), an instrument 

by which distant objects can be 

seen, 
te n&^l ty, n* (81), strength ; power 

to hold £ust. 
tSs'ti m0'ni al§, n. (82), things 

given on account of merit ; re- 
wards; gifts, 
toiling, p. (5), ^working hard ; 

laboring. 
triL^^ings, n. (4), lines ; marks, 
tra diction a ry, n. (88), handed 

down by being told to the young 

by the old. 
tran quirii ty, n. (84, 94), calm- 
ness; quietness, 
trans mit^ted, v. p* (88), passed 

from parents to children ; sent 

over; sent, 
trans par^ent, a. (57), anything 

through which one can see 

clearly. 
tr&ns^pOrts, n. (5), joys; happy 

feelings ; sometimes vessels for 

carrying soldiers, etc. 
trSm'tL loiis ly, adv. (80), in a 

trembling way ; in a quivering 

manner, 
tradgflng, p. (48, 67), walking; 

running slowly; walking in a 

weary manner. 
tdKbu leuQe, n. (26), disturbed 

state; agitation. 
tdr^moU, n. (84), tumult; dis- 
order ; great excitement. 
t(bm'splt, fu (84), one who turns 

a spit ; a menial. Here a dog. 
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u. 

an ft'mi a ble, a. (19), Ul-oatored ; 
not amiable. 

fin'a yfiil^ing, a. (20, 63), of no use ; 
of no servioe. 

iln'da lfi^tioD§, n. (90), wave-like 
moTements ; motion of waves. 

nn gram m&t'i« al, a. (19), not ac- 
cording to the rules of gram- 
mar. 

on im p&B^sioned, a. (84), not ex- 
cessive ; not full of ^ passion ; 
quiet. 

un in'ter est Ing, p. a. (19), not 
interesting ; not agreeable. 

un mo ISst^ed, p. (29), not mo- 
lested ; not troubled or dis- 
turbed. 

un 5b' ten tS^tioils, a. (84), not for 
show; not intended to attract 
special notice. 

m pre mM^i t£t ed, a. (95), not 
thought over beforehand. 

ilr^chin, n. (34), a small child ; a 
mischievous little fellow. 

V. 

Y&Qll la'ting, p, a. (91), unsteady ; 
now this way, now that ; hesi- 
tating. 

raunt'ed, p. v. (30, 95), very fine ; 
boasted of. 

v5^i «le, n, (64), a carriage ; any- 
thing in which people may be 
carried. 



vSn^'an^,ni (84), revenge; pun- 
ishment. 

vSn^om otis, a. (84), spiteful ; poi- 
sonous; wicked. 

vSrd^Hre, n.(80), greenness; fresh- 
ness and beauty of vegetation. 

vSst^ments, n. (42), coverings , 
clothing. 

vex fiction, n. (18), anger ; trouble; 
irritation. 

vIlMrfite, v. (80), to sound ; to move 
to and fro. 

vl'o lent, a, (47), strong; furious. 

vo llipt'll a ry, n. (80, 108), one 
much given to enjoyment ; one 
seeking pleasure. 

W. 

wfinlng, p. (90), decreasing, 
wftx'ing, p, (90), increasing. 
w6lrd, n. (46), strange ; wild ; 

gloomy. 
witch'cT&ft, n. (84), power to do 

evil ; the work of those called 

witches, 
wiz'ard, n. (84), a man supposed 

to be able to do great harm; 

a wicked person. 

Y. 

ygam'ing, p. (51), longing ; strong 

desire. 
yeO'man ry, n. (60), the common 

people ; people living in the 
I country. 



PRONUNCIATION OF SOME WORDS USED 
IN THE INTRODUCTION. 



a p5s'tTO phe, n* 
ar tl-e'tL Ifi'tion, n. 
&8'pi rate, n. 
a t5n'i-e, n« 

bi%ck'et8, n. 

•efi'ret, n. 

•eSg'nftte, n« 
•eC'lon, n. 

e&m'pass (kttm'pas), n. 
Sre mgnt'a ly, a. 
el lip'sis, n. 
Sm'plia sis, n« 
Sx^«la mfi'tion, n* 

hy'phen, n. 

in fl&«'tion, n. 



in tSr'ro gfi'tion, n. 
in'tro dtl-e'tion, n. 

mfid'U iS'tion, n. 
m5n'o tone, n« 

p&r'a plirfi§e, n. 

pS'ri od, n. 

pro niin^ci ft'tion (bM fi'slian), n« 

ptLn-et^tl fiction, n. 

qual'i ty (kwSl'i ty), w. 
quan'ti ty (kw5n'ti ty), n. 
quo tfi'tion, n. 

sSm'i -eOlon, n. 
siiVsti ttLte, n. 
siib tdn'i«, n. 
siLb YO'«al, n. 

t5n'i«, n. 

vO'-eal, n. 



PRONUNCIATION OF SOME GEOGRAPHICAI 

AND OTHER NAMES. 



Af'ri ««. 

AKpine (pin or pine). 

Am'a BQn. 

A mSr^ ^% 

Ardennes (ar'den). 

Asia (fi'shS ^. 

B. 

BehTiDfifB (beer^ings). 

Bel sh&z^zar. 

Both'ni §. 

Britain (brit'un or brit'n). 

Brun§'wick. 

Buffo lo. 

C. 

Gflirn. 

Cai'ro. 

Cambridge (kSm'brij)* 

Capri (ka'pree). 

Carolina (k&r^o li'n|). 

Chal dS'&. 

Co lam'bus. 

D. 

Dan'ube. 

Delaware (der^ w%r) 



E. 
Ban Clair (0 klSrO. 
Edinburgh (ed'|n bur rvh> 
Egypt (e'jipt). 
England (ing'glf^d). 
Es^«a n^'b&. 
Es'ther (gs'ter). 
Europe (u'rup). 



Q. 



Gan^g^Sf. 

Ger'ma nj. , 

Qesler (gSslgr). 
Gi brftl'tfr. 

I. 

InMI an'^ (or in di iTui^ 
Ire'l^^nd. 
Iscbia (is^e ft). 
Italian (i tal'yun). 

J. 

Jen'a {Ger, jSi^nSL), 



Lapland. 
Locks'ley. 
Lo ren'sa 
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M. 

Ma ren'go (or mft ren'go). 

Marquette (market'). 

Mex'i «o. 

Michigan (miBh^ gn) or (mish^- 

Biis^Bis sif/pL 
MisBooii (mis 80(/ii). 

N. 

Na b&nt^ 

Newfoondland (na'fand landO- 

Niagara (ni ag^j^r^J or (ni ag^j^r^O- 



Prtus^Bian (priiah'an) or {^tm 
shan). 

R. 

Rus^nan (rash'an) &r (rg^ahan^ 



8. 



Ozark'. 



0. 



P. 



Pft df'i*. 
Penn'eyl vfi'ni |. 
PSr'Bian (-shan). 
njmouih (plim'ath) 



Sootlf^d. 

Shet'l^d. 

ffibe'rif^ 

Sierra (seer'rft). 

Stock'holm. 

Swe'deo. 



T. 

Teneriffe (ten'er iT). 

V, 

Ve stt'vi us. 

Virginia (Tgr jin'i ^ 



W. 



W^'tgr la/. 



